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RE-GROUPS, ROCK MAGS AMD 
OTHER RAVINGS FROM THE EDITOR... 

March 11th: 

I just got off the interstate, where I w as accompanied only by a homemade 
tape of laves like ’living" by Alice Cooper ('Pretties For You , 69). Now, Glen 
Buxton’s distorto-tonc cranked at warranty-voiding volume on a crap factory cas¬ 
sette system may sound like grounds for a migraine, but let me tell you, It was 
great 1 . For the thousandth time! 

I dig this rock 'n‘ roll music! More than ever! While ray ears were buzzing 
from Buxton an hour ago. the first thing 1 did upon arriving home was loudly slap 
on a 45 of the mighty Bob Segcr System cranking out 'Ramblin' Gamblin' Man’. 
The greatest song ever! At least this minute. 

Nearly as much as the music, I dig rock n' roll writing. 1 grew up on rock 'ri 
roll and equally so on great rock mags like Creem and Rock Scene. At the time. 1 
never had the foresight to do better than chuck cm in the trash. Today. 1 find 
myself buying up particular issues for the third or fourth time (2nd/5rd time cost¬ 
ing a dime at a yanl sale: latest copy off e-bay for S5-S50!).As scarce as these back 
issues have become, better yet, try finding any w orthwhile retrospect coverage of 
these publications and writers, beyond the legendary I ester Bangs, of course. 

1 wasn't too happy about this neglect, so set out to talk to everyone who 




ever had anything to do with Creem or Rock Scene. I only got as far as Dave Marsh 
and Lisa Robinson, major movers at the respective rags, but scored a major scoop in 
each instance. To round things out ( cause Hit Patader, to name just one other pub. 
ruled in the mid/late sixties; also when Lisa Robinson took it over in 74), Greg 
Prevost highlights the best of the previous era’s rock reading (...goes off on a tirade, 
too, like you hoped or feared he might). 

I'm excited these days bout all the great crap being reissued. Read about it else¬ 
where in this issue. The other surprise development has to be all the great regroup¬ 
ing going on. To be honest, over the past decade, I've written off a lot of my heroes 
as being too old to cut it; too laid-back and lazy. Watching that old tart Mickjagger 
prancing around foolishly hasn't helped, either. 

As far as worthy reworks, the first indication for me was being told by an ex¬ 
member of the Choir, Randy Klawon, six or seven years back that his then band was 
doing obscure UK covers, like the Pretty Things. Yeah! Then, it was hearing an 
advance tape of the Pre-Mott the Hoople beat band the Silence, previewed last issue 
(reviewed this issue too, as I think about it). 

The on stage evidence, though, was seeing Question Mark & the Mysterians in 
'97. Now, I hear the Remains are wowing 'em, as well. Mark Lindsey might be the 
wisest, working with a top act like the Chesterfield Kings (also, the Lindscy/Kings stu¬ 
dio colloboration, "Where Do We Go From Here", is Marcus' best cut since "let Me"!). 


that?! Ok, I do. But he was the equal of any of my all-time fases has - rc- sofas 
everywhere (Think "Is It My Body", "Eighteen", the riff to "School s Out' the fuzaone 
of "Don’t Blow Your Mind" and too many Pretties For You' to list). GB. you are missed. 

Not much to report here It looks like I'm on vacation on the West Coast next 
week, which affords me the second opportunity in a year to miss the Remains 
%$#@! (It's gotta be good cause Barrs himself told me, "This time, it’s meant to be"). 

Since printing of last issue in '97, your s truly has been busy seeing the world, 
passing through such swinging destinations as Amsterdam. Hamburg, Rome, Greece, 
Chile ...Buffalo. 

“Buffalo?" OK, truth be told, no "jet set" activity here. All locales listed above are 
actually cities (or ghost towns, in a few cases) in Upstate New York. Day job drives 
me these days, and along those fines a decision had me taking a sales post in Upstate 
NY in late ‘97. Of course. New York State is cold n’ gray half the time, expensive 
(obscene property taxes), noi to mention home to some seriously rusty, raunchy 
cities. It s also one helluva beautiful state I’ll be rooting for its recovers even if from 
a more muggy seat down South (soon). 

Nonetheless, some Upstate NYrelatcd hip occurences: In visiting the town of 
Woodstock, 1 am absolutely sure that I spotted the elusive Mike Esposito of the Blues 
Magoos riding his bike down the sidewalk! I had my wife inspect the Psychedelic 
Lollipop' sleeve later that night and she confirmed it was the same guy. More recent- 



gt»-^- ly. I had a blast visiting the Chesterfield Kings’ Living Eye 

*: Studios in suburban Rochester. Their new living 

Eye/Sundazed release. Where The Action Is’ is a devoutly 
garagy set that during mixing session playback totally blew 
away my wildest expectations (check out "1 Walk In 
§ 15 S 8 I l)a(km*» »lnt li i» ihcir nio»t brutal recording U'ffi 

f . t Most happening moment all year, though, was when 

f ffi 9s8f lit! mg tlir.uigli MmiiM late-..nr Jtlcriloofl I saw a used 

book n’ record store on the side of the road, said to myself. 
JMjiML "what the hell", slid into a parking space, walked in and 

: : B asked if they had any old rock mags. T< > make a long story 

KBI S I sh. rt the owner sjnl some senior citizen I’l had nisi 

i|||i| § f'. dropped off .1 tew boxes that week I \> as led to the back 

of '.lie store where there were so man) boxes of old rock 

HBM| js§ mags atti: w-tutgi’ir ,g! . : ha.! t.- iMI-w a hand 

ms . i, ■ a. ■ . v.,1 *, 

jmMgggg .'ill Ilie g.--h •-lie ' •':* ::i< Jl "*"s ( 't'i'itl “"e 

..." * Rock Scene (virtually every issue!), and Circns/Circits 

■ -.w.'alfi. fem (thru “(. then and now I hated when in Mid 

“ ( muS stalled cutting back on the risk group reporting to 

BBaBtakr* make nmni tor \inmc llarharino and the Bionic Momani 

Best part is that the guy was so thankful he didn't have to 
N, R.I.P. price each of‘cm, he tallied them up at a total equating to 

SI.25 each (except for the less than "mint" ones, which he threw in for free)! 

There arc no plans in place for a next issue. Nonetheless, since early '96, I’ve 
been trying to get a major Rascals piece off the ground (kick started, or killed more 
likely, by a rambling, drunken phone message left with Dino Danclli where I informed 
his answering machine that he was my second fave drummer of all-time, after Keith 
Moon!!), so maybe we ll catch up in another eighteen or twenty months! Til then, 
thanks for the support. 

Best regards, 


While I missed the Remains and Lindsey at this year's r-mnm 
Cave Stomp, I was witness to the triumphant final night 

blast • >ui .4 lilt I’relic I lungs Ml that -I s..ir,w re camp is 
fine and dandy, but seeing/hearing 'em launch into 
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ohsc-iire carl) Shadows of Knight guitarist V-nn (lOtsch 

My initial conversation with him personifies coolness in , „ 

calling: Over the phone line, not only is Norm dishing out 

the scoop but there's "interference" of a divine source. I ask, "What's that noise in the 
background?", only to have him patch me through directly to a speaker blaring unre- 
leased. livc-at-the-< lellar Shadows! Holy smokes! 

While I know We The People coverage amongst fanzines is reaching the satura¬ 
tion point, there was so much untold info that couldn't fit into Sundazed’s CD book¬ 
let (penned by me, in part), 1 would've been a complete jerk not to include it here. 

On a sad note, since last issue, the biggest shock here was the death of Glen 
Buxton. That one really caught me and a lot of folks off guard. Only weeks, maybe 
days earlier, he had reunited for a gig or two with his old Spiders/Nazz/Cooper band- 
mates (minus AC, of course), I had tracked down his mom a few months earlier, ask¬ 
ing that she forward to him my invitation for interview (tragically missed, in the end). 
Buxton is best known for his fucked up fall from tunc, but who cares about all 



HERE US nieeDS MORE ROCK M0GS1 

IF YOU CAN PART WITH 'EM, I'LL BUY 'EM!! 

Need CREEM (many early issues, 1969-72), ROCK SCENE (Sept '75 + a few '76 issues), also 
'66-68 issues of HIT PARADER, SONG HITS, etc.; HULLABALOO/CIRCUS (thru 73), etc., etc. 
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Let me know the terms - e-mail: heretismag@cs.com 
(sale, trade; I have duplicates on many CREEM, if anyone needs 'em). 













' I * o think of all the years I could've been 
enjoying this stuff... But. in truth. 

JL there's never been much of a buzz out 
there bout the Fallen Angels. Sure, price guides 
list their second album at $200, but that might 
have everything to do with it’s “psych" catego¬ 
rization and more importantly, with the sheer 
scarcity of it’s few known copies. 

The folks at Collectables promo'd me on 
their'Roulette Masters' reissues of the Fallen 
Angels a few years back. From first listen to 
these CD s, it was apparent that I had stumbled 
upon something interesting, even challenging. 
At the time, my attention was assigned else¬ 
where (both musically' and otherwise), though, 
and the Fallen Angels were filed away. And 
ignored. Then forgotten. 

Actually, not totally forgotten. In '98,1 belat¬ 
edly made time to listen to 'em. And 1 was 
promptly blown away. Upon closer listen, the 
first (self-titled) Fallen Angels LP turned out to 
be a real gem. While initially perplexed by it’s 
cheesy horn overdubs, repeated blasts instead 
suggested compromised greatness. As a whole, 
the album combined taut poppiness with a per¬ 
vasive undercurrent of psychedelic experimen¬ 
tation. 

The Fallen Angels' second album. 

It’s A Fong Way Down’, offered 
access to the band's darker side. 

Cynicism (“Something New You Can 
Hide In",“Poor Old Man") prevails. 

It's more muted material (“One Of 
The Few Ones Lcft”,TU Drive You 
From My Mind") are actually the most 
powerful numbers, especially the latter 
with it’s closing chant that ranks as 
rock’s most convincing exorcism. The 
album is a near-masterpiece (though I 
reserve the same high opinion of their 
much-maligned first, it's out of tune trum¬ 
pets excluded). 

Coincidentally, 1 originally requested the 
Fallen Angels promos from Collectables due to 
thoughts at the time of researching for a possi¬ 
ble Mad Hatters piece in Here Tis. like the 
Fallen Angels, the Mad Hatters hailed from 
Maryland and made their mark on the jumping 
Georgetown, D.C. club scene of the mid-sixties. 
The latter, of course, waxed the all-time classics 
“I Need Love" and "I'll Come Running". But the 
connection between the two bands seemed to 
only begin there. I was aware that the Fallen 
Angels had inherited the Mad Hatters’ drunt- 


The Dynamic Viscounts play rhythm and blues. Left to right are Bob 
Koch, St. John's, on organ; Doug White on bass and Jack Bryant on 
guitar, both of Walter Johnson; Larry Beck, 19, on drums; Roger New- 

a a a a aar.i a ... ... a iL . m w 1 n.L ai.i- 


man on trombone and Ricky Wald on sax, both of W.J., and Bob Metx, 


Catholic University, on trumpet. Absent was singer Steve Charles, 19, a? 

Dunbar graduate.—Pete Schmlck Photo. _ 


mer, Richard ‘Spider Kumer. And at some point 
earlier, the Mad llaUers had cut “Hello Girl" (for 
Fontana), written by Jack Bryant of the Fallen 
Angels. 

While I have long worshipped "I Need Love" 
and especially “I’ll Come Running" (which 1 lob¬ 
bied for inclusion on the Nuggets' box. to no 
avail, damnil), the key connection, or confusion 
to be more accurate, is “Hello Girl". For anyone 
who has owned the old D.C. Garage Band 
Greats' I.P on Cicadelic, "Hello Girl" appears not 
only in it’s released, horn-drenched and 
unimpressive Fontana 
version, 

.. SO 0 * 40 
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subjects) of the massive spread that lies ahead. 
The powerhouse, English affected vocal, so 
impressively on display also on "Room At The 
Top", plus the “Jack Bryant" song credit (source 
of that stunning voice, as well) seemed enough 
proof. In talking to the man himself recently, it 
was all confirmed (and only ever misappropri¬ 
ated due to the two bands sharing the same 
management, thus the acetate mix-up with Mad 
Hatters material). 

After a formative year and a half under the 
leadership of “CJ” (a/k/a Charlie Jones), the 
Fallen Angels were based around the talents of 
Jack Bryant (lead singer/bass player/chief song¬ 
writer). The only other musician to survive 
thru the many personnel changes of the band 
i was Wally Cook, lead guitarist. Not only did 1 
l have the chance to recently speak at great 
\ length with Jack Bryant, but also conducted 

V shorter interviews with Wally Cook as well 

V as two Roulette-era members, Jack 
\ Lauritsen and Howard Danchik. 

, \ Let's kick this tale off with Jack 
Brvant's earliest musical activities... 


.. Q/iscount*. 

a 
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.— —^ but also in what 

appears to be an earlier Hatters 
take, sans trumpets (and apparently from 
acetate). The funny thing about this was. while 
the Mad Hatters' Fontana version wasn't worth 
a f— (despite some snotty charm), this presum¬ 
ably earlier acetate was absolutely incredible... 
easily on par with any of the classic garage- 
folkcrs from that period. 

Not too long ago, I got to theorizing that 
maybe that cryptic acetate “Hello Girl" wasn't 
really the Mad Hatters at all. It took a few 
repeats of "Room At The Top" by the Fallen 
Angels to steer me to an obvious conclusion; 
that this godlike, earlier version of “Hello Girl" 
may actually be an unissued cut by the very 


Jack Bryant: “I was bom in Bethesda, Maryland, 
at Suburban Hospital, December 4th, 1947. I 
was raised there (Bethesda). took music lessons 
at Music and Art Center in Bethesda. Two dif¬ 
ferent years, six years apart (laughter). That 
was the extent of my structured musical educa¬ 
tion. I got a lot of classical education from Jack 
Lauritsen. That came later on. in the Fallen 
Angels. But you know, 1 used to think classical 
music was not much fun He proved me wrong 
(laughter). 

“I started playing guitar when 1 was twelve. 
The principal of my elementary school found 
out that I had gotten a couple of guys together. 

I think one of‘cm played cardboard boxes for 
drums and another one played another guitar. 
We had formed a band even though it really 
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wasn't much of anything. He had us play for 
lairs and that sort of thing. We would be inside 
the auditorium and outside then- would be 
cake walks and that kind of stuff. 

"My brother was five years older than me. 

He had a lot of Elvis records around. So that 
helped. I learned Hound l)og' the first time I 
heanl it. I memorized it and went and sang it 
to my mom the same day. I wouldn't say Elvis 
was one of my biggest inspirations but he sure 
got rock n‘ roll started. I remember Conway 
Twitty as being a rock n' roll singer. And of 
course, that kind of rock that he was singing 
became country. I used to buy the Song Hits 
and Hit Parader Magazines for the words and 
try to learn songs; try to figure out the chords." 

Wally Cook: "From when I was first bom, my 
family lived in Oxon Hill, Maryland, in a huge- 
old wooden schoolhouse. We lived with my 
great grandmother and grand parents and my 
aunt and uncle. My great grandmother and 
grandmother actually went to school there. 
That's where we lived and the rent was like 
$20 a month. A few miles away, there was this 
club called Sunnybrook. We used to go there 
every Saturday night without fail. I mean, every 
Saturday night. I guess that kind of influenced 
me, too. because I used to sit real close to the 
bands, ever since I was a little kid. We met and 
got to know Patsy Cline pretty well there. She 
used to come in there on the weekend before 
she really got known. I can say I really remem¬ 
ber her.' 

Bryant: "I had a band in high school called the 
Viscounts. It was an R&B band. We did a lot of 
James Brown. We had a three-piece horn sec¬ 
tion. As a result of going in that direction, the 
Beatles just didn't fit with my idea of what was 
good. I thought they pretty much sounded like 
crap. They proved me wrong, too. 

"At this point, 1 was still trying to be a lead 
guitar player but not having a lot of success at 
it, at least in my estimation. 1 didn't see 
progress being made. I was able to write songs 
on it but I wasn’t really able to get away from 
rhythm guitar. I wasn't able to be the lead gui¬ 
tar player I wanted to be. The singer that we 
had was a fellow named Steve Charles. He was 
a few years older than the rest of as. He wasn't 
in school. He was a black fellow who taught us 
all the downtown jive and different things we 
were gonna be confronted with when we got 
out of school. He sort of gave us a heads up on 
a lot of things. He didn't warn us about drugs 
much, though. I kinda wish I had heard more 
about that. 

"He was a pretty big influence. He had a 
band that he went off in after I got out of high 
school. He started a band called the Abstracts. 

It was pretty much the same kind of thing as 
what I had been doing but on a smaller scale. 
There was no horn section. With the Viscounts, 
we had seven players. 

'My favorite place to play was St.John's 
Military High School. We always had great 
crowds. Also, the BCC; the Bcthesda-Chevy 
Chase Rescue Squad would rent out their 


upstairs. You'd pay twenty bucks, or something 
like that, and they’d give you the key. You'd 
sweep up, give them their key, and they would 
give you your twenty bucks back. It was quite 
a deal (laughter). This would have been around 
’63 or‘4. 

"The R&B scene that I was in was not one 
that was conducive to following the Beatles. If 
somebody liked the Beatles, they probably 
weren't gonna come watch us. We never ran 
into people like that. It was kind of that way 
until, I guess, during the Abstracts, which was 
the Summer of'65, after I graduated high 
school. That's when I started plating bass. 

Steve needed a bass player, didn't have one, and 
knew I had taught Doug White, my best friend 
and bass player in the Viscounts, how to play- 
bass. And that was the time that we started 
running into all these people in clubs. The 
Abstracts was really tight and a lot of fun. 

“One night, we hired a guitar player named 
C.J. to sit in. He started working with us all the 
time after that. He was really good. C.J. stood 
for Charlie Jones. One night, C.J. is telling me 
there's a group he's trying to put together. 

Kind of a Beatles group, and you're gonna have 
to grow your hair long'. I was thinking. I don't 
know about this (laughter). He said,‘No, really, 
this is cool. This is a good thing. We can do 
our kind of music but we gotta do it this way.’ 

"Well, 1 respected C.J. and 1 thought, if any¬ 
body knows how to do something good with 
all this, he does. So, we started letting our hair 
grow longer. His was long already. The other 
members of the band were Wally Cook on 


rhythm guitar and Ned Davis on drums. The 
group was called the Uncalled Four. It actuallv 
came together real quick. These were good 
musicians. C.J. was a real good R&B guitar play¬ 
er. He was like Roy Buchanan. That style." 

Cook: "Ned Davis, the original drummer for the 
Fallen Angels, was playing with my cousin 
George Cook, who had been sort of a rock star 
in his own right in the fifties. My cousin 
George played rock n' roll back in the middle- 
fifties and was managed by Milt Grant, who had 
a local TV show on Channel 5 here in D.C.,'The 
Milt Grant Show'. It was a sock hop-type show. 
So, me, Ned and my cousin George, right 
around 1965, we decided to start a group 
together. We were called the Young Rabbits and 
then the Disciples. They were just name 
changes. 

"We ran into a guy from England named Ken 
Silva and he started managing us. That was in 
the Summer of 65. He landed us a six night-a- 
week job in Georgetown at a place called the 
Peppermint lounge. Our rhythm guitar player, 
Kenny Mascotti. quit. I don't know why, but 
not on bad terms. We were looking for a 
rhythm (guitar) player and I guess word got 
around to C.J., who nobody knew. He came in 
one night and said he heard we were looking 
for a rhythm player. He was really a lead player 
and was older than us. I was seventeen and he 
was maybe twenty-five. 

"At that time, we were called the Disciples. 
The people that ran the club we were playing 
at put up a sign - just hype stuff - that said. 'The 
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Disciples, Direct From Hollywood'. It was right 
there on the M Street Strip. It was a big time 
strip in those days with people everywhere. 

"There was the Corral, the Peppermint 
Lounge and the Crazy Horse, and underneath 
the Peppermint Lounge was a club called the 
French Quarter. The French Quarter only 
opened up on the weekends. So anyway, we 
hired C.J. and boy. what a guitar player he was. 
Me being the seventeen year old kid, I thought, 
wow. this guy is playing circles around me. I 
wasn't jealous or anything but - well, maybe a 
little (laughter) - but I decided, naw, we need 
somebody else. We paid him, and it was like fif¬ 
teen dollars a night. We paid him and sent him 
on his way. 

“1 guess we were still looking for another 
rhythm player and a couple of nights later, he 
came back while we were playing. He got me 
and Ned Davis aside and asked us if we wanted 
to start a group. He wanted to siart a Beatles- 
type tiling. He knew Jack Bryant so that's 
when we actually started the first Fallen Angels: 
me, Ned Davis, C.J. and Jack Bryant.” 

Bryant: "We went to audition at the Corral, 
which was on M Street in Georgetown. It was 
just a club. They also had a club downstairs 
called the Frog. There wasn't anybody playing 
at the Frog, at that time, that I recall. Wally 
could tell you best. He remembers all these 
things! And it’s a good thing. Somebody's got 
to (laughter). They tend to escape me at limes. 
Anyway, we went down there and auditioned. 
On the way downtown - it was in the winter - 


C.J. says. Hey, I’d like to have some Southern 
Comfort. Let's split a pint of Southern Comfort 
on the way down.' So we're driving downtown, 
drinking this pint of Southern Comfort, and I'm 
not used to alcohol. By the time we got down¬ 
town and parked the car, 1 was feeling pretty 
good. 

"When we got out of the car, the cold air hit 
me, and that did it. 1 was done in. We re up on 
stage playing and singing. I had some back-up 
parts and I think I might've even had one of the 
songs that I sang, although C.J. did most of the 
singing. The microphone stand was loose and I 
followed that thing all the way down to where 
it stopped at the half way point (to the floor). 
People in the audience thought that it was part 
of the act. We tailed the audition. 

"I guess it was maybe a week or two later 
that we went back and talked to this guy again. 
Same club, same guy, and he agreed to hire us. 
He said he would put us downstairs. What he 
had in mind was the club below the Corral, 
which was the Frog. Next door, he had a club 
called the French Quarter and the Peppermint 
lounge. I think the Peppermint Lounge was 
upstairs and the French Quarter was down¬ 
stairs. We played at the French Quarter for 
about a week until he got the Frog cleaned up. 
We ended up back at the Frog. I kinda liked 
die place. It was pretty funk)' and all the lights 
were green, like a frog (laughter). The Mad 
Hatters were down the street at Mac’s Fife & 
Drum. That was a premier place to play in 
Georgetown. You could get some better bucks 
there.” 


Cook: "The Fallen Angels, the Mad Hatters and 
theTelstars all had the same manager. Barr)' 
Seidel. TheTelstars were down on K Street at 
the Bayou. It was all house bands back in those 
days and our manager handled all three of 
those groups. 

"When the Fallen Angels got together, we 
were rehearsing underneath the Peppermint 
Lounge at the French Quarter. We rehearsed 
down there for quite awhile. We got a job next 
door, underneath the Corral, at a place called 
the Frog. So, the Fallen Angels were at the Frog. 
Upstairs at the Corral was a group called, I 
think, the Loved Ones. Next door at the Crazy 
Horse was the Chartbustcrs, whose guitar play¬ 
er was Vernon Sandusky. Right now. he's Roy 
Clark's guitar player. Then, of course, a couple 
blocks down the other way, right across from 
the Cellar Door , was Mac's Pub, which had the 
Mad Hatters.” 

Bryant: "We had to change our name from the 
Uncalled Four almost immediately. There was 
an Irish Pub right up the street, within a half a 
block. I guess, who had a group in there called 
the Uncalled Four. We were getting ready to go 
and record Everytime I Fall In Love' and put 
that out and the concern was that, already 
you've got another group with the same name. 

"The name Fallen Angels came from John 
Milton's Paradise Lost. I had just read some 
things from that. I was fascinated by the story. 

"Barry Seidel was our manager. He came 
along at the same time C.J. was talking me into 
coming along with the group. So 1 guess C.J. 
and Barry had known each other. I'm not sure 
how they met each other or why C.J. picked 
him. But anyway, Barry Seidel was the guy that 
went to New York with the demo tape of 
’Everytime I Fall In Love' and it’s B-side. He 
went up and got a contract for it. They didn't 
want to do an album. That wasn't the way 
things were done back then. They would put 
out a 45 (single) and see how that went. That 
kind of thing. We did two 45's on Laurie." 

Cook: "We did that first single ourselves and 
our manager. Barry Seidel, took it to New York. 
He said he wasn't coming back until he got a 
label. That’s what he did. He got Laurie. The 
masters that we did in Georgetown, they just 
took that and used it. We didn't have to record 
it over again." 

Bryant: “There was a recording studio named 
Roedell in Georgetown; Washington. D.C. They 
did primarily commercials and that sort of 
thing. Rock ’n' roll was something they were 
not quite used to. so we were a little different 
for them, to say the least (laughter). They did a 
pretty decent job. It was probably some of the 
better recordings, at least tone-wise, that we 
made. It sounded more like us, I think. 

"As a matter of fact, the one we did on 
Sundream (later, in ’69) just as the band was 
breaking up. or at least close to that time; that 
was done at Roedell. We cut ‘Everytime I Fall In 
Love', Have You Ever Lost Your Love'(B-side to 
their second single) and one other B-side ("I 
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Have Found"), all at Roedcll. And then the one.'A 
Little Love From You', which was the second A-side; 
that was done in New York. That was a good studio. 

It wasn't a famous studio or even a fancy studio but 
it had a real nice, clean sound. Laurie Records insist¬ 
ed on having this producer do it, rather than Barry 
Seidel producing it. which was a blessing. 

"But there was one awful thing that came out of it. 
Barry' Seidel was watching this producer and what he 
did. lie was watching and learning from him 
because he was going to emulate him later on. And 
this guy kept telling the engineers, Give me more 
highs. More highs! More treble! 1 Well, that stuck in 
Barry's mind and we lost bass forever after that. 

"1 didn't care for A Little Love From You'. It was 
definitely not our style. It was written for somebody 
else and they must have settled on us as a last ditch 
effort to get the thing out. If it had taken off. God 
only knows what would have happened to us. We 
could have become anything. 

"On Everytimc I Fall In Love', we had a Marine 
Corps String Quartet, we had Johnny Hurd playing 
harpsichord and then the Fallen Angels with C.J., Ned 
Davis, Wally Cook and myself." 

Cook: ‘The guy that managed the Keg, Billy 
Patterson, he had his eyes on us when we were at 
the Frog. We wanted to get out of there and go to 
the Keg but he kept telling us we weren’t ready yet. 
Finally, we came out with the first single,‘Everytimc I 
Fall In Love', and we had some clout. He hired us up 
at the Keg. With the record out, we had lots of air¬ 
play and really drew big crowds in there, during the 
week and especially on the weekends with people 
lined up to get in there. 

■We had real long hair and we didn’t really dress 
alike. I think we did once where we had black pants 
and boots that came up below' our knees. We had 
our pants legs in the boots and I think we wore 
turtlenecks. 

“Even then, in '67, long hair wasn't accepted. Back 
in those Georgetown days, the only people who had 
long hair were musicians, and not all of them had it. 
There was a lot of trouble." 

Bryant: “It all took off during that time. We used to 
get a real good following (at the Keg). It was mainly 
just a beer joint. They didn't serve liquor or anything 
like that. The walls and ceilings were metal, so that 
will give you some sense of the architecture and the 
wonderful acoustics (laughter). We played there for 
eight months, or thereabouts. We were there for a 
good long time. 

"The Fallen Angels were a long-haired soul band 
and there really wasn't anybody else doing exactly 
that. It was something you would find downtown, 
but not in Georgetown. It was kind of a transition 
from what was the downtown music into what 
music was becoming. C.J. was into the showmanship 
that you could get into with that type of music. He 
enjoyed getting up there. He was as much a big 
draw as anybody else. He really played a crow d well. 
He moved around and played harmonica, too. He 
was a good frontman and he knew how to talk to an 
audience. 

"He sang on A Little Love From You Will Do'. He 
tried to sing on ‘Everytimc I Fall In Love’, because he 
was the lead singer of the group. He didn't sing it 
the way that they wanted to hear it. And they didn't 
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care as much for the way I sang it but said.'Don t go 
get an opera singer, either.’ Wally and Ned sing the 
back-up." 

Cook: "With the Fallen Angels, it w'as kind of a mixed 
bag. We were doing originals, the British groups, a lit¬ 
tle jazz and even some R&B; James Brown and stuff 
like that. 

"It was that Vietnam era so Ned had to go for a 
physical. He tried to get out of it but didn't and he 
went (to Vietnam). We tried different drummers. 
That's when Rocky Isaac came along. Rocky was 
around in different groups before he joined us. He 
was in a group called the Creatures which played at 
the Corral above us when we were at the Frog. So 
we already kind of knew him. When Ned got drafted. 
Rocky joined the group. He's the one who went up 
to the Keg with us. He was a great drummer.” 

Bryant: "When Ned Davis got drafted, we needed a 
drummer. Rocky Isaac was interested in playing with 
us. He was cousin to whoever was the lead singer of 
the Mad Hatters. I can t remember his cousin's 
name. We went through a couple of drummers there 
that I don't even remember. There was one fellow 
named Mike Kennedy who came in after Rocky.” 

Cook: "Rocky did cut some sides with us. We cut 
'Who l)o You lawc’ at Roedcll and Rocky's on that. 
C.J.'s on it and plays harp. It s a really good version. 
(It’s totally WILD as shit! <d.). 

"Before he came with us, Mike Kennedy was with 
Link Wray and the Wraymcn." (Previous to the Fallen 
Angels, Kennedy was in the British Walkers, -cd.) 

Bryant: "We were doing a lot of R&B, like Sam & 
Dave. We did some of the things I wrote but we 
were pretty much an R&B dance band, even with the 
long hair and beards. The more things progressed in 
music, the more stodgy it seemed to stay there. What 
I had observed was that R&B was kind of a steady 
vein to be in. There would always be people to enjoy 
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it. When certain types of music came along real 
strong and then died off. R&B was still there. I 
was kinda looking at it that way. Then I got to 
thinking, wouldn’t this other stuff be kind of 
fun to get into; this west coast music? 

"We weren’t doing it, so we fired C.J.,'cause 
he was the leader and controlled the songs. We 
put together a letter and sent it off to him. It 
was probably one of the ugliest things that we 
ever did. 1 don’t blame him for any ill feelings 
he has towards us; if he ever thinks back. What 
a bunch of assholes, or whatever he wants to 
think about us. I really wouldn't blame him. 
That's what we did. 

“It took two people to replace him. There 
was Howard Danchik for the showmanship and 
Jack Lauritsen for the guitar playing. That’s also 
when Roulette came along. But that’s what 
caused the musical change. It was the person¬ 
nel change. 

“I think they came in together, but I knew 
Jack before I knew Howard. Howard was, I 
guess, a friend of Jack's. So there is some order 
to that but as far as actually coming into the 
group, we got Howard in because he was good 
with an audience. He was a showman. He 
took that over from C.J. As far as guitar playing. 


Jack took that part over. So it took two people 
to replace him. He was a hard act to follow- 

jack Lauritsen: "I had a little band called the 
Velours (laughter). I don’t really want you to 
mention that (tough, -ed.). It’s embarrassing. It 
was in high school and we would play at the 
teen centers. They would have dances every 
Friday or Saturday night, to keep their kids off 
the streets. They would hire the little local high 
school or junior high school band and that’s 
how Jack (Bryant) and I got started playing. Vie 
grew up on the R&B thing: James Brown and 
that kind of stuff. 

“I've known Jack (Bryant) since high school. 
He was one of the few white kids around who 
could do the James Brown stuff and pull it off. 

"As soon as I heard the Uncalled Four with 
C.J.. Jack,Wally and Ned. I thought it was one of 
the best bands that I had ever heard. Of 
course, I had known Jack for a couple of years; 
from high school, and 1 was son of affiliated 
with them even before they were called the 
Fallen Angels. 

“They were into the whole Dylan and folk- 
rock thing. There was the Byrds and Dylan 
stuff that was just coming out. They did a lot of 


that and did it really, really well. C.J. was a great 
player and a great singer. He sounded kinda 
like Dr. John. It w'as that kind of style. He 
played an old Telecaster and knew what he was 
doing. I was really impressed with them. They 
played at the Frog which w’as downstairs and it 
was the Corral upstairs. On Sunday afternoons, 
they’d do a first couple of sets upstairs at the 
Corral and would have that place roaring. 1 
would feel kind of sorry for the group that w'as 
coming on after them because it would have 
been a letdown. 

“At the time, C.J. was one of the first guys 
with long hair and a goatee. He was really cool 
looking. He was a good R&B guitar player; Roy 
Buchanan-ish, maybe a little fancier with the 
finger pickin' than Roy. He was a real good 
guv.' 

“I went to high school with Howard 
(Danchik). We hung around in high school and 
he was WTiting songs, too. When the Fallen 
Angels decided to bring a keyboard player in, 
along with me. we got Howard. We were 
brought in at about the same time. I was kind 
of associated with the group already (Lauritsen 
says he arranged the strings on "Everytime 1 Fall 
In Love", -ed.) but wasn’t in on what all was 
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going on back and forth between CJ. and the 
rest of the band. They had a contract with 
Roulette and it was decided to bring in a key¬ 
board, too, so we pretty much came in at the 
same time” 

Howard Danchik: “Lauritsen and I were in high 
school together. We went to private school, 
sissy little boys that we were (laughter). He 
was way more advanced into the whole psy¬ 
chedelic scene than 1 was. I was just in little 
local bands that played for the little local par¬ 
ties; playing'Tequila' and stuff like that. 

"We used to hang in his basement in Chevy 
Chase, for hours and days on end. listening to 
music and trying to write music. I remember 
drinking Runalgen (sic? -ed.). It was a nose 
drop or something and I guess it had speed in 
it. It was one of the hot things to do. You 
know, people were smoking bananas, eating 
nutmeg and that sort of stuff. 

"I used to just go sec the Fallen Angels for a 
long lime. That's how 1 started to hang around 
them, because I thought they were so good. I 
was a fan. 

“They weren't playing Top 40, for one thing. 
They were playing stuff I hadn't heard before. I 
thought they were wonderful. 

“1 thought Jack (Bryant) was a tremendously 
talented guy. 1 couldn't believe that they asked 
me to be in the band. 1 thought they were real¬ 
ly going somewhere. I thought they were really 
doing new stuff. With l-auritsen, too, it was 
stuff I hadn't heard, 'nicy were both innovative 
kind of guys. 

“Jack (Bryant) was a pretty easy going guy. 

He was fun, too. He was fun to be around. 

“Wally didn't talk that much. Wally was very 
neat and probably the best dresser in the whole 
group. He was a good guitar player.” 

Lauritsen: “I love Wally. He's a fantastic player 
and one of these guys that you just say,'Wally, 
play!', and he plays. Wally did ninety percent of 
the leads in those days. Wally and I had a little 
bit different style (than one another). I’m a lot 
more loose and sloppy; crank it up and bang on 
it, you know. With me. I’ve got to think about it 
a little more. He’s also a great guy; a lot of fun.” 

Danchik: “Jack (Lauritsen) came in after CJ. 
quit. C.J. really sort of fronted the band, up 
until then. Bryant really didn’t want to front, I 
don’t think, although he was the leader. 
Everybody looked to him as the leader. 

Cook: “C.J. is on half of the first album. He's on 
T’ve Been Thinking’. I know he's on ‘I’ve Been 
Thinking' because he plays the solo on that. 

He's on Painted Bird’ and maybe a couple of 
others. The night before we were supposed to 
go to New York to do this, we had two vans 
that were loaded up that were going. 

Somebody broke into one of the vans and stole 
some equipment, including an old Telecaster 
that C.J. owned. I had about three guitars at the 
time. I had a big ol' Gibson Barney Kcssel 
Model, a Flying V and aTclecaster. The things 
C.J. did record on this album, he used my 


Gibson Flying V because his guitar was stolen" 

Lauritsen: "Actually, I'm only on half of the first 
album Whatever happened with that break-up 
(w ith C.J.): that happened right in the middle of 
recording. I'm a little bit fuzzy on all that." 

Also enter Richard Spider' Kumer. replacement 
for drummer Mike Kennedy (or interim forgot¬ 
ten drummer)... 

Cook: “Spider was in the Mad Hatters before 
us. with a guitar player who was a real good 
friend of mine.Tommy Curley, Spider and 
Tommy were both from Annapolis, Maryland. I 
lived in Annapolis at one time and roomed with 
Tommy Curley. His folks owned a liquor store 
in Annapolis.” 

Bryant: “'Spider' was a great technician. He had 
a knack for keeping the rhythm as close to 
exact as you could get. His drum track from 
one take would be exactly the same as on any 
other take of the same song, and consequently 
on any song. He was just that good. It had 
been noticed by somebody that knew Buddy 
Rich. I think Gene Krupa may have even still 
been alive and had been made aware of it. He 
might have said that he w’as interested in find¬ 
ing out more about this guy that had a 
metronome way of coming back to the same 
tempo everytime. One of them wanted to meet 
him and talk to him. That was a pretty big 
feather in Spider's hat. That had to make him 
feel pretty good. I was glad for him. in that 
respect. I admired his skill but I was looking 
for more innovation in what he was playing." 

Lauritsen: "He was the first drummer of the 
sort of reformed’ (Roulette) Fallen Angels. As I 


guess you know, Ned Davis got drafted. He was 
a hell of a drummer. Then there was Rocky- 
Then they got Spider. I don’t know' what to say 
about Spider (laughter). I’m thinking of his 
drum style. He apparently won some drum 
competition so he was technically good but I 
didn't think he had a lot of balls. He didn't real¬ 
ly have any punch to him.” 

Bryant: “'Spider' didn't have a heavy foot." 

Danchik: “He was a good drummer and... he 
cared about his hair a lot. He liked to have his 
hair look right. I don’t know why he left. I 
can’t remember." 

Bryant: “'Spider' was rather aloof. He was a 
hard person to get to know. 1 don't know 
whether he was all that chatty with anybody. 1 
would always hear these outrageous stories 
about him, where he would have a bunch of 
people over to his place. He would somehow 
go off in his room with his girlfriend or whoev¬ 
er, then come out and tell everybody to leave. 
He would get mad and chase these people out 
like he had never invited them in the first 
place. This sounded kind of unbelievable. So 1 
went to one of his parties and that’s exactly 
what he did! Tact was not one of his strong 
points. 

“I haven’t any idea what happened to Spider. 
I think it was a personality conflict but I'm not 
sure if he was asked to leave or if he left on his 
own. I'm inclined to say that he left on his 

own." 

Cook: “I thought Spider was a great drummer. 
He had a weird personality. He had a weird 
sense of humor. Everybody's got their own 
ways. I thought he was a little bit crazy. Later 
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on, I was in another group with Spider. It was 
probably right around 1970, in Annapolis. It 
was called Love and Trust. It was me, Spider, 

Bill Hancock and John Petrinni; an Italian guy 
whose parents owned a boat yard there." 

Danchik: “I think we had like three days to do 
the whole (first) album. We recorded in maybe 
two eight-hour sessions. We were deeply disap¬ 
pointed in the album. There seemed to be a 
huge difference between what we heard mas¬ 
tered on the record and what we had heard in 
the studio on tape. Actually, it was the same 
with the second album, too. We really didn't 
know how to deal with it. We didn't walk it 
through the mastering process. Besides, those 
were the days when the record companies said, 
Listen kid. play what we tell ya and you’ll make 
a million bucks." 

Cook: "There’s some neat stuff on that first 
album. I thought we were rushed. I guess that 
was Barry. lie wanted to impress the label. I 
think this whole album was wrapped up in 36- 
38 hours. There's stuff on it that we could have 
done better. They said,'Yeah, well, that’s good 
enough.’ It was thrown together pretty quick 


but we were well rehearsed. We knew the 
songs frontwards and backwards. Both albums 
were rushed." 

Bryant: "Barry Seidel decided at some point 
that he had to get on some of these recordings, 
lie said he had played trumpet in Bill Black's 
Combo. I’m thinking, the Bill Black's Combo? 
He explained that when Bill Black died, there 
were a lot of Bill Black's Combos and he was in 
one of'em. It must've been for a day or so 
because I can’t imagine anybody wanting a 
tnimpet player that sounded like that. He 
ended up going into the studio the week that 
we were in there and playing on a couple of 
tracks. I think he ruined "Room At The Top” and 
"I Don't Want To Fall'. That's the one that's out 
of tunc. He was about the most awful trumpet 
player I had ever heard in my life. A lot of the 
reason that he ended up doing it is because he 
was cheap. He was there already. 

“('Room At Tile Top') was just the kind of 
stuff that was coming out at that time. We 
were experimenting with different kinds of 
sounds. We were breaking away from the R&B 
that we were doing; that we felt we were being 
made to do, actually, so that people could dance 


at the clubs. That was the real criteria. You had 
to be able to dance to it. C.J. was using this to 
justify' doing so much R&B. All of a sudden, it 
was ok to do stuff that y r ou couldn't dance to. 
We're experimenting with all of these sounds 
and that was one of the things that influenced 
me in writing the song: that there was room at 
the top for us." 

Cook: "Yeah, that was a pretty' good sound, 
except for that trumpet. I think a lot of that 
noise on there was done with an old echoplex. 
We used to use that in our show. We used to 
do this thing called the'freakout’. We used to 
run a strobe light. It wasn’t a song. You could 
play out of key. out of tune. Jack Bryant used to 
run an echoplex during this. We would do that 
for five or six minutes and then everybody 
would stop altogether. It was fun to do." 

Bryant: “We used the echoplex an awful lot and 
usually it was hooked up to the keyboard. And 
we had this one thing called the freakout' that 
we’d do, where we would turn on the strobe 
light. It was just a repetitive melody; a synco¬ 
pated melody. It would grow into something 
more and more foreign. Rather than something 
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"I don't think any of the ideas that Barry sug¬ 
gested were ones that turned into anything. It 
Might Have Been Easier To Stay At Home’ was 
my idea. It was inspired by my summer after 
high school, at the beach. This was still the 
Viscounts. We rented a camping trailer. I 
hooked it up behind my 57 Chevy. The sax 
player and myself drove it down there. We had 
our Rolling Rock Beer. The band played some¬ 
place down there this one weekend. There was 
an awful lot of sand everywhere and it got into 
everything and I thought, it might have been 
easier to stay home. 

" Painted Bird’ was another Howard coilabo- 


that you could get used to, it got harder and 
harder to listen to it. The whole thing would 
just sort of fly apart and the strobe light would 
come on. I’d end up playing the echoplex and 
1 think Wally would play bass. 1 was on the key¬ 
board, but I was playing the echoplex. 

“The echoplex is a box that is a tape 
recorder that has a movable playback head and 
a fixed recording head. So what you do is. you 
move the playback head according to how- 
much echo you want. It's a continuous tape. 
It's also an awful thing to replace! Because of 
the way it’s made and as tar as replacing the 
tape, it doesn't really lend itself to guys on 
dnigs to use. It was always a new 
event for us, replacing the tape. 

"On the song Painted Bird’, there 
was a guitar amp in the studio and 
we miked it. I sang through two 
microphones and they just panned 
from one to the other. The other one 
was coming out through a tremelo 
that was on a Fender amp. There 
might have been a fuzztone involved 
in that, too." 


Cook: "There weren't many effects 
back in those days, not even in the 
studio. 1 think what they put to his 
voice to get that sound was an old 
fuzztone that I had, for guitar." 


Bryant: "The influence on (‘Your 
Friends Here In Dundcrvillc) was 
eight cups of coffee. 1 was in my 
apartment in D C. I just started off 
drinking coffee and more coffee. 

There was something about it being 
up high -1 think I used a capo on it 
so that it was coming out higher - 
and I think it was some of Barry’s 
influence, actually; some of the shlick 
that he wanted us to do. After about 
eight cups of coffee, I finally got it to 
where it ‘materialized’ (laughter). 

“I mention in there about 'watch¬ 
ing the sun'. That was from a story 
in the paper that wasn’t true. The 
statement was that these people had 
been tripping and started watching 
the sun. I think it was in Texas. And 
they kept watching it until they went 
blind. This made the newpaper and 
the message was,‘So you see, acid's not good 
for you. Don't do it.' Anything to put it down, 
you know. So. we figured maybe it was some 
sort of conspiracy to justify why someone 
wouldn’t want to do it. 

“On Most Children Do', that’s Howard and I 
(singing harmony). Yeah, he and I sang well 
together. We did a few things in harmony They 
were always very melodic, pretty tilings 
because Howard tends to like that. It's not 
exactly the kind of writing I like to do but it 
was an adventure for me at the time. 

“Barry used to rag on me about my songs 
being too down’. He would say,'You write 
these songs that are so depressing. Write some¬ 
thing happy." 


bird fly? Kind of a nonsensical question.” 


Danchik: "Well, not really. I'd read a story 
about a bird that somebody had painted and let 
go and the other birds attacked it and killed it. 
It made a big impression on me.” 


Bryant: “I guess Barry Seidel was 24 at the time 
but he was rather heavy. He was like a bad imi¬ 
tation of Mel Brooks. He wore purple plaid 
suits. Picture us at the Action House on Long 
Island. We re playing out there and across this 
huge room -1 guess it used to be a Safeway 
Warehouse or something that they converted 
into a club - here's this guy in a pur¬ 
ple plaid leisure suit walking across 
the room. Somebody says. Where's 
your Manager’, and you point to him. 
They look at you like you’re crazy 
(laughter). It’s an awful feeling. You 
have no credibility after that. 

“He was a real go-getter. He 
thought shtick was good stuff. If you 
got up there and did something silly, 
that was better than getting up there 
and playing good music. He was 
right to some degree but it wasn't 
the whole picture and it sure wasn’t 
the picture I was imagining for us. 1 
never quite got behind what he was 
doing but he was getting us in a lot 
of places." 


Danchik: "Well, he got us gigs." 


Bryant: “TomTraynor was our assis¬ 
tant manager. He was kind of a go¬ 
fer. 6'7“. He tried to emulate Spider, 
with his explosions and surprising 
behavior. I guess he was probably 
the closest to Spider. Kind of an odd 
guy." 


Danchik: “Tommy Traynor. poor soul. 
He committed suicide. He heard 
voices. This, of course, was after we 
had broken up." 

“The President of Roulette 
Records was kind of a scary guy. 
Some of the guys that came off of 
the elevators scared me. too. But the 
secretaries were real nice." 


ration. Howard was a flower)', incense burning, 
grass smoking, walking through the park kind 
of individual." 

Danchik: “That ’s sort of where I was at with 
my songwriting;‘love’, we can get along , or as 
somebody said the other day, why can t we get 
a bong?" 

Bryant: “He was raised with asthma. He had it 
from early on and was always battling it. His 
mother was always locking him in the house, 
not letting him outside. He’d just watch out 
through the windows. I guess he felt like he 
was a painted bird, in some way. He's the one 
who came up with that; why can t a painted 


Bryant: “We would go to the record company- 
offices and Barry Seidel would go in and talk to 
Neil, who was maybe second in command at 
Roulette. He was Vice President in charge of 
something. He wasn't the A&R guy. That was a 
guy that spent our money. 1 think he charged 
us SI7,000 for his activities.going to the west 
coast to lineup a trip that we never took. And 
that all went against the profits, so we never 
saw a dime from (Roulette)." 

Danchik: “We had fun all the time. let's sec. in 
DC., there was the Ambassador Theatre. That 
was our local psychedelic dungeon in D.C. I 
remember seeing the Strawberry Alarm Clock 
there and thinking, wow, they're really some 




up Cham - Cathy. 

‘Chatty Cathy was a real integral part of our 
shows, so we had to find all of the pieces to 
put her hack together. We hung her in effigy 
front the stage, when we plat ed. Jack lauritsen 
would go up and pull on the string on Chatty 
Cathy and she had this little record inside of 
her and it would play one of maybe six selec¬ 
tions. They were responses. Well, we fotmd 
out that if you'd stop the siring about half way 
thru and jerk it, it would jump from one of the 
responses to the other. So. it would finish off 
with the second half of another response. If 
you did it just right, you could get her to say 
some pretty filthy things. Some of the respons¬ 
es were really funny. Everybody in the audi¬ 
ence would be looking at this doll that's identi¬ 
fied with this really wholesome family image, 
and saying all this crappy stuff up on stage. 
They got a kick out of it. 

"There was one show that was a breakfast. 
Can you imagine that?! That was pretty weird. 

It was at something like eight o'clock in the 
morning and there wasn't any of us in any kind 
of good shape at that hour to be playing. 1 
couldn't sing at that hour of the morning. It 
was for a bunch of record executives. I'm not 
even sure what they were doing up at that 
hour. It was in Philadelphia or some place like 
that. 

"We played on a show with Abby Hoffman at 
American University. 1 think he had a pig with 
him that he was running for President. ITie pig 
was gonna run against Nixon. I had to kiss this 
pig. It was a daytime concert. I actually 
enjoyed those as much as the ones at night, 
even though they were outside and it was 
harder to get a good sound. There's something 
about playing outside, to a big crowd. It s a 
real picnic. It s a real party. But kissing that 
pig... that was a nasty smelling thing. 

"On stage is where we did our best work." 


"Jack didn't say a whole lot onstage but when 
he did, it was usually pretty well thought out." 


thing. And there was the Hollies. I remember 
a girl named Dor told me she fucked all the 
Hollies that night and was so proud. 1 was 
impressed!" 


lauritsen: “I used to wear a Lyndon Johnson 
mask and twist across the stage wearing that 
and that Nazi jacket." 


Cook: "We did a lot of things, as far as trav¬ 

elling. We did some TV shows. We did Upbeat 
out of Cleveland a couple of times. That was a 
big show every Saturday. In the early fallen 
Angels, we used to do a local TV show, out of 
D.C. on Channel 20, that was called Wing Ding. 
We played New York a few times. We played at 
a place called Trude Heller's. Boy, the hours 
were rough there. We would start at around 
ten o'clock and go to about four a.m. Some big 
people came in while we were there, like 
Martha Raye and Wilt Chamberlain." 


Danchik: "They would throw me in the van. I'd 
curl up and get out when they told me it was 
time to get out. We used to think that the 


Danchik: ‘AtTrude Heller’s, we played from 
like seven at night to four in the morning. It 
was a ridiculous amount of sets. And we 
played at Ungano's." 


Please lend a hand... 

THE FALLEN ANGELS 


Bryant: “We played Trude Heller’s in the 
Village. I’m not sure why. We played the 
Rolling Stone up there. There was one club we 
played at that was actually a theater; a small 
one. The Mothers of Invention played there 
(Garrick Theater? -ed.)." 


.. . and you may win one of (he 25 albums being 
away by Roul«tt* Record*. And all you bar* to 
do is this: 

IN ONE WORD. OTHER THAN PSYCHEDELIC.' 
DESCRIBE THEIR MUSIC. 

Simple, huh? Just Ell in the coupon below and mail 
it to: Fallen Angels Contest. GO, 35 West 56th Street. 
New York. N. Y. 10019. 


Danchik: "The place we played in Long Island, 
the Action House, was really great. It was a 
huge club with two stages. W'e saw the 
Yardbirds there with Jimmy Page. I never saw 
anything else like that in my whole life. There 
was a band from New York called the Illusion. 

I don't know if anybody has ever heard of 
them, but they were fabulous. The Action 
House had the biggest bouncers I had ever 
seen. They were nice guys." 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

MUSIC 


STATE 


Custom PA cabinets which had the tuck and 
roll naugchidc were the best equipment to 
have because you could lav down on it." 


Bryant: "There was one weird gig that we 
played from a balcony. 1 believe it was in 
Boston. If you can imagine a mezzanine that 
goes the whole way around a room, we were 
on that mezzanine, playing down to the audi¬ 
ence. It was a screwy thing. I couldn't quite 
figure that one out. This was in the Roulette 
phase of our career so Jack Lauritsen was there 
in his German War Uniform that he wore 
onstage. His response to a heckler was. That's 
an odd sound coming from a pig' (laughter). 


Danchik: "Lauritsen was pretty exciting to 
watch on stage. He was just really impressive. 
And Jack's singing. With all that brown curl) 
hair, he looked like Jesus And Wally Cook- 
standing there just pounding those solos out. 
Actually, the more 1 think about it. the more 1 
think they were a really good band." 


Bryant: "We played on Upbeat. They put make¬ 
up on us, which was the first time I ever had 
that done to me. It feels like you have Saran 
Wrap on your face. That was pretty nasty. And 
we dismantled this doll on TV because that was 
the first time we had heard what (Roulette) 
had done to Hello Girl and we were supposed 
to sing that song on there. So everybody at 
home is watching us on TV' and we re tearing 


Cook: "Jack's a fantastic musician. He's a fan¬ 
tastic bass player and acoustic player. He's got 
a good feel for electric guitar, too, even if that 






never was his thing. As a singer, he's really got 
a lot of soul; a lot of feel. He used to have a 
pretty good feel for R&R: James Brown tunes. 

He used to really get into it. He used to do 
Dylan really, really great." 

Bryant: “I was the frontman. Jack (Lauritsen) 
had to do some of his routines but as far as 
singing. I guess I ended up having to sell that 
part. Howard did a lot of talking, though; enter¬ 
taining the audience He would get up on his 
seat that he had behind his keyboard, stand up 
there, pull his shirt up. roll his stomach and 
dance around. Everybody liked that. That went 
over big at the Action House. That's the place 
where he got the biggest reaction." 

Danchik: "I w as just mouthing off a lot on 
stage because I was scared." 

Bryant: "We opened for the Velvet 
Underground in Baltimore and blew 'em off the 
stage. It was their turn to come on and I think 
we were a hard act to follow because of the 
way our show was (paced). It would build and 
build and build. For a band coming on after us, 
they were always finding it a hard place to 
start from. So. they got booed off the stage. 
People were asking for us to come back on 
stage. We weren't gonna go on. That’s an insult 
to them, to do that But finally the Velvet 
Underground asked us to go back on. They 
said that they didn't consider it an insult, that 
the crowd really liked our band. They told as 
to go ahead and do it. But 1 wasn't gonna do it. 
That's about the worst thing anybody can do 
(laughter).' 

Danchik: "Jack had that green bass. He had a 
green Fender bass. It was kind of ugly Once 
when our equipment got stolen out of the 
Ambassador, his bass was found left behind out¬ 
side. 

“My organ was green, too. now that 1 think 
about it. It was about the same as a Farfisa. 
only it was a Gibson. I had a Fender Leslie; a 
big Fender fake Leslie with a little combo 
pedal. I did have a real Leslie but it was just 
too hard for me to carry it. 

-1 believe I had a Wurlitzer and I played 
through a Dual Showman, which was ripped 
off by somebody." 

Bry ant: "Even during the Roulette period, we 
did Dylan and we did some Donovan stuff, like 
'Season Of The Witch'. 


"We did the song. Signed D.C.' by Love. The 
Mad Hatters had done the song and Rocky 
(Isaac) was talking about how much he liked 
it. 

He used to go down and listen to them play. 1 
think they played one set longer than we did, 
so he would go see 'em and come back saying. 
You gotta hear this one song. It's really great 1 
listened to the way they did it and 1 didn't 
think it was exceptional. I had listened to the 
recording of Love's and thought that it was a 
real nothing kind of song. But the fact that it 
said. Signed D.C.'; that was good. And I liked 
the reference to drugs. That was good. too. It 
was kinda easy to get behind, especially after I 
shot my first heroin. 

" Everything was up in the air in those days', 
would be one way to put it. All of the things 
you had been taught, that were rules to Uvc by 
-'you can do this, you can't do that.' All of that 
was out the window. None of the rules 
applied. You could do whatever you wanted 
to. There was a lot of free-love, a lot of people 
experimenting with drugs; drugs that have 
killed a lot of people. The ones who lived are 
the ones who tried things that worked. 

"One of the first exposures 1 had to drugs, 
we were playing at a club on Wisconsin 
Avenue. It was one of my first exposures to 
play ing any extensive late night stuff, where we 
were going six nights. I was finding that this 
was tougher to do than 1 thought it was going 
to be. I was having trouble slaying awake and 
staying interested in what we were doing. And 
one of the guys in the band, who I would like 
it if he remains nameless, said, That happens to 
me every once in awhile.' 

"He happened to have a couple of ben- 
zedrines. I think they were, in his pack of ciga¬ 
rettes. He gave me one and that w as the first 
time 1 ever took anything- It helped me stay 
awake and I thought it was just the greatest 
thing that ever came along. 1 don't want to 
name names because I w ould hate to point to 
this person; that he gave me drugs and got me 
involved in drugs, because that's not true at all. 
As a matter of fact, he was very reluctant to 
take them for himself. He's probably one of 
the cleanest people I have ever met in all the 
time I have played music. He reluctantly 
offered it. 

"The drug use started with the methamphet- 
amine. That's really a nasty drug. You feel so 
good and wide awake, and usually you’re play¬ 
ing at night. If you’re not a night person, on 


IT’S WHAT’S 
HAPPENING 

The Fallen Angels played to turn- 
away crowds at Trude Heller’s in 
Greenwich Village — one of the top 
clubs in New York. Did so well, they 
were held over. Album has been picked 
by every big station on the coast and 
other ma jor cities around the country. 
Release in F.ngland doing well too . . . 

English SeMevs playing at THE ROGUE 

KANGAROOS, who Summer’d in The Vil¬ 
lage. ploying at the American Palace . . . 

The BUTTON doing big business at NU- 
MAX m Georgetown . . . 

GARY SCOTT AND THE CLASSICS took 
their Columbia Records audition. Stand by 
for big news from them . . . 

Ambassador Theatre continuing to pull a 
loyal following. Latest of the great groups 
to play the roomTHE CANNED HEAT . . . 

BOBBY HOWARD AND THE SWEET, 
readying for New York, to play the Apollo 

^BFUTISH WALKERS return to America 
delayed by hold-over engagements in Eng- 

WOW ... Look for the arrival of an ALL 
ENGLISH group, to make its headquarters 
in Washington soon. Call themselves "THE 
BOO HOOS". Would you believe? 
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mcthamphctamine you will soon become one. 
Your whole schedule gets screwed up. 

“Everybody did. to some degree, some of the 
stuff but actually it was pretty’ mild with the 
exception of me. 1 was the one who got into 
heroin and just about every thing you could 
imagine.There was pot smoking and there was 
occasional amphetamines for reasons that I've 
talked about, but as far as habitual use, I think 1 
was the only one that was really in a day to day 
thing with it. With everyone else, the metham- 
phetamine was never daily." 


Danchik: "We were coming back from playing 
at La Cave in Cleveland. We were driving back 
in the rented Econoline (van) and I said. Can 1 
have some money?' Spider said.'We don't have 
any money. We didn't get paid in money.' 1 
said,'What the fuck did we get paid with?' He 
said,‘Well. I've got a bass drum full of pills. " 


Bryant: "On the first album, no. we weren't 
doing any drugs in the studio. There might 
have been some grass being smoked in there. 
Howard liked to smoke grass and didn't care 
for amphetamines at all. 1 was quite the oppo¬ 
site. 1 figured, if we were gonna play music, we 
were gonna do amphetamines. With grass, 
things could get goofy’ and not come together 
right. So. I'm pushing amphetamines, he's push¬ 
ing grass, and it's like pulling in two different 
directions. As far as I was concerned, beer and 


grass and stuff like that was for after you got off 
work." 

Bryant: "Between albums, there were a couple 
of things, like “Room At The Top” was released 
as a single. They put that out, or at least they 
said they did. I've never seen a printed copy of 
it. I saw pre-release copies of it: promotional 
copies, but I never did see one that had a real 
Roulette label on it. And I think there was 
another one they did ("Hello Girl’)." 

Cook: "There's got to be three or four versions 
of Hello Girl - . I've got em all. We really didn't 
care for the one that was put out by Roulette. 

As a matter of fact. I wasn't even on it. They 
took me off and put another guitar player on 
there. I didn’t care back then. I said. Oh well." 

Bryant: "On (Roulette's) ‘Hello Girl', they had 
these do-dat, do-dats tucked in the background 
and I think there was a guitar part that didn’t 
belong in there. They just hoekeyed it up. 

They tried to make it Tommy’ James & the 
Shondclls. I'm sure that's what they were 
thinking when they did it. 

“That was kind of a precursor to the second 
album. So we kept Roulette interested. They 
kept thinking there was something good there, 
and they were right. They just never really got 
it." 

Enter Spider s replacement.John Thumper' 
Molloy... 

Thumper, from an excerpt from the book. 
Capitol Rock’, by Mark Opsasnick (Fort Center 
Books. 1997), on his pre-Fallen Angels days with 
the Reachers, playing at the roughneck 1023 
Club in D.C.: "At the 1023 Club we had to play 
with Link Wray and the Raymen. We played 
during their breaks. An unbelievable place, 
they had these two big over-stuffed blond go-go 
girls that used to dance at either end of the bar 
and Link Wray and the guys had chains on their 
guitars that they’d chain up when they left the 
stage. So here we come in, high school kids 
with our little Beatlc haircuts and high-heeled 
boots and stuff and playing Beatle music in 
Southeast. It was a disaster. These people 
wanted to kill us!” 

Bryant: "Thumper said that when he first audi¬ 
tioned for the group, it was Barry Seidel telling 
him what we expected. One of the things our 
drummers did was a lot of drum roles and that 
sort of thing, around the toms. Barry said. Just 
play everything like a rhinoceros.' So, that was 
Thumper's approach to drum playing. It was 
very physical, with a lot of upper body- 
strength. He didn’t know subtle. He knew rhi¬ 
noceros (laughter).’ 

Lauritsen: "He was a real solid rock n' roll 
drummer; just real powerful, lie used to play 
with the club end of the stick. He was good 
and solid and an absolutely great guy. We loved 
working with him. He’s easy to get along with, 
easy to work with, real trustworthy and a good 


friend.” 


Danchik: "John Molloy is a beautiful guy. He’s a 
sweetheart. A good drummer, too. He’s mel¬ 
low, sensitive, bright. Just a wonderful guy. 

Him and David Fribourg are probably the two 
nicest guys I've met in the business." 

Bryant: "He had polio as a child. One of his 
legs was atrophied. His left one. His doctor 
told him he would never play drums because 
the hi-hat required that you raise and lower the 
hi-hat with vour left foot. The doctor couldn't 
see how he would ever be able to play drums. 
So, I think, he was prompted to do it by some¬ 
body telling him that he couldn't. He learned 
to play drums by picking up his entire foot 
with his thigh muscles. He just found another 
way around it and made it work." 

‘It'sA Long Way Down’.,. 

Bryant: “We rehearsed longer for the second 
album so there was more intricate work that 
went into it. As far as the breaks, the stops and 
the arranging of the songs, it was lot more to 
work on. The record session took a week. 

That’s all the time we were given. We barely- 
got through three takes on some of the stuff. It 
was breakneck. We had to prove to Roulette 
that we could do it. Barry said. You've got to 
show 'em that you're not going to use a lot of 
studio time'. I was flabbergasted that we were 
able to bring in any side-people at all.” 

lauritsen: "For the second album, we worked 
our tails off day and night, day in and day out, 
for months. Then we got up there (NYC) to 
record the second album and Barry Seidel was 
going to try to impress Roulette with how fast 
he could record this thing. I think we were in 
and out of there within a week (laughter). 

After all these months of work, we couldn't 
take the lime to do what we wanted to do. 1 
always thought I'll Drive You From My Mind' 
came out best, and that was the one cut where 
Barry Seidel wasn't even around. It didn’t take 
us all that much longer than it would have if 
we had been rushed, but at least it was in a 
more relaxed atmosphere. We got what we 
wanted out of it.’ 

Bryant: "It was Jack (Lauritsen), who was pro¬ 
viding the most direction on those sessions. 

Jack and myself were pretty much in control of 
what was going to happen musically" 

Danchik: “Lauritsen was very bright. He was 
up for practicing and working hard. And he 
was very definite about how he wanted things." 

lauritsen: "Back at that time. I had ideas of 
going into actual serious arranging with strings 
and this and that. I've since let that go by the 
way-side. At that time, I was into it enough to 
write string quartet pans and things like that. I 
did the string parts on those tracks on the sec¬ 
ond album.” 



Fallen Angels on Film! 

Bryant: •There's a guy that I was talking to the 
other day, Doug McCullough, that said he ran 
across a guy in New York, Bruce the Cat, who 
says he has a sixteen millimeter copy of a film 
we appeared in,'The Revolution Is In Your 
Head'. He said he would never part with it. 

We re trying to talk him into making a video of 
it, It's the only existing copy that anybody has 
been able to track down. I'm real interested to 
see if he'll do that for Doug. 

Tm not real sure how we got lured into 
appearing in the film except that we were one 
of the more popular acts: getting a lot more 
work than the other groups at the time. This 
left-wing group was organizing things all over 
the place. One of these (events) was the Anti- 
Inaugural Ball. That is where they did a lot of 
the filming for The Revolution Is In Your Head'. 
It was for' Nixon. It was a great big circus tent 
set-up on the (D.C.) Mall. They had horrendous 
rains right before it. The place was just a mass 
of mud. I think there was eight inches of mud. 
and I'm not exaggerating, having hauled the 
equipment through it (laughter). We didn't 
have roadies or anything We were hauling 
heavy equipment, so we would sink just a little 


Bryant: "Barry eventually felt squeezed 
out. which is what we intended for him 
to feel because we didn't appreciate 
what he had been doing. On the ses¬ 
sion for'111 Drive You From My Mind', 
he said. Well, I’m not even gonna be 
here for this one.' 

That was written about my second 
wife, but it was when I had dated her 
in high school. My second wife. Karen, 
was my best friend Doug’s first wife 
and first girlfriend. And when they got 
divorced, she and I got married. Not 
right away, but we started dating and 
eventually got married. But back in 
high school. I dated her for a brief time 
when she and Doug had broken up. 

She was starting to get into drugs. My 
reaction was,'What do you think you're 
doing’. So 1 wrote a song for her. It 
was called Karen's Song’ for a long 
time and it didn’t have the I ll Drive 
You From My Mind' segment to it writ¬ 
ten yet. That came later on. 

"It's a Beatlesquc kind of thing that I 
was trying to pull of on the song. It sA 
Long Way Down'. 1 almost did but not 
quite. I didn't sell it really that well. 

On the first album, we were trying to 
do more Bcatle-like stuff and It s A 
Long Way Down' is an attempt at that 
same direction. 

•The first and second albums obvi¬ 
ously are two different mixes. The first 
one’s mix had more clarity. It was 
coming from the R&B thing that we 
had been doing. Then, when the west 
coast sound started coming in, things 
started to blend together. We tried to 
emulate that and experiment with that 
kind of sound, particularly on the sec¬ 
ond album. 

"On the second album, what we were doing 
was really just expressing the frustration we 
were going through. It was magnified by the 
drug use. It just made it come out more. It was 
almost as if it was going to get written down 
despite any efforts on our pan to keep it clean 
and wholesome. We were talking about how 
things weren't going the way we wanted them 
to. So that was a lot of the down side of the 
music. Plus the drugs. They influenced that. 

“Even though we were placing as tar away as 
Cleveland, there was an awful lot of work for 
very little money. You would get back home 
and everybody would ask,'Well, how did you 
do?'. They would say.'It's wonderful, now that 
you’ve made it.’ And 1 was trying to figure out 
where my next meal was coming front (laugh¬ 
ter)." 


Cook: “We may have been swindled. When we 
would go on those tours with the albums, we 
never made any money. When we were at the 
Keg, we were incorporated. We just drew a 
salary. It was not based on how much the 
appearances paid. It went to the corporation. I 
don't know whatever happened to that. We 
never saw any of it." 


bit deeper in it. There was 8000 peo¬ 
ple there, brought in from all over the 
country. It was probably one of the 
more fun things that we ever did. It 
was so diverse. 

"I don't know how well the film was 
distributed. It was shown locally but 
they probably just rented the theater 
for it." 


Danchik: "Well, the band started going 
through real hard times. lauritsen. 
Bryant and 1; we were living in a house 
together. It was over in the Bethesda 
area. I didn't feel I was really con¬ 
tributing much to the band. And I did¬ 
n't know what they were up to. I did¬ 
n't feel confident that 1 was much of a 
player." 


Bryant: "1 think Howard was unhappy 
with his piano contribution. Ilis style 
of writing was definitely an influence 
on me but with Jack's style of writing, 
he was trying to influence me in a dif¬ 
ferent direction. Between the two, 
there was almost like this battle 
between good and evil going on 
(laughter). Howard wanted to write 
these flowery things and Jack wanted 
to write more Dvlancsque type stuff. 1 
think Howard finally left because he 
really didn't feel he could play key¬ 
boards as well as he might want to. As 
a matter of fact, he went to Johnny 
Hurd, who played harpsichord on our 
first recording,'Every time I Fall In 
I.ove’. and asked Johnny to teach him 
some more keyboard, other than what 
he had been schooled on. Johnny 
agreed to help him and next thing you 
know, Howard is selling him his electric piano 
(laughter). So then he didn't have anything to 
play, so that was the end of Howard. The talent 
was definitely there. He was a good piano play¬ 
er." 


In late 1968, Howard Danchik left the band, his 
replacement on keyboards, oddly enough, origi¬ 
nal Uncalled Four/Fallen Angels drummer Ned 
Davis... 


Cook: "After he did his stint in the Army, Ned 
came back with us and played keyboard. I 
don't know what happened to Howard. I guess 
he decided he wanted to go off and do some¬ 
thing else. Ned still played a little drums 
because we used to do a jazz set. He was my 
all-time favorite drummer I've ever known or 
worked with. He's just the greatest drummer in 
the world. He could play anything. He played 
jazz drums so well, he probably could have 
played with the Count Basie Band." 


Bryant: "He was a very serious musician at all 
times. As far as always contributing musically 
to the highest caliber you could expect from a 
musician; that was Ned He was an amazing 
percussionist. Even though he wasn't on 
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drums, piano was a percussion instrument so 
he was able to still use his talents there. He 
played maracas on occasion, he did back-up 
singing. 

“My favorite version of the band was the last 
one we had with Ned,Thumper, Jack. Wally and 
myself, I enjoyed that because of the diversity 
that we had. When Howard was in there, it had 
a whole different feel to it. We were more like 
the Mothers of Invention. We relied more on 
the stageshow itself than on our musical abili- 


were confusing. The feeling that 1 had was one 
of misdirection; not knowing what direction to 
take with what 1 was doing and where the 
band was going. 1 wasn't happy because we 
didn't have a plan. I made myself unhappy 
with that. 

"It just didn't seem to have any leadership at 
all I wasn't able to provide any. Usually, the 
other guys would pitch in w'hen something 
needed to happen, but it was different this 
time 


to get in. They called me. I came over and 
there we were for awhile, playing again. We 
took a year rehearsing and then finally playing. 
Walls- dropped out at some point and we 
ended up with two guvs that after a year decid¬ 
ed they were gonna go off and do something 
else. That left us with nothing, again. It broke 
up after that." 


It was the drugs just wearing me down. 

I don't know if I told you this, but I got hepati¬ 
tis back then, I'm still fighting it to this day 
It's hepatitis C. I didn't know what hepatitis 
was. I knew that some people had it. There 
were people using needles. I was using nee¬ 
dles. But 1 didn't know how you knew when 
you had it. So, anyway, I found out (laughter). 
That was part of what took me down. 

"Around 1974, we tried to put the band back 
together. It didn't start out as a reunion inten¬ 
tionally. Ned wanted a group that played jazz, 
like Weather Report-type stuff. He got Jack 
(iauritsen) in it because Jack was a jazz musi¬ 
cian. I think Wally was in it for a little while. 
Jack suggested they call me to see if I wanted 


This Fall ( 98) marks the return of the Fallen 
Angels, with their first album (OK, CD) in thirty 
vears... 


Danchik: 


I thought that the guv who replaced 
me... the old drummer, Ned; I thought he was a 
much better piano player than 1 was (laugh¬ 
ter).” 


Bryant: "What we re doing currently is with 
Jack (Lauritsen), Wally and myself. And we ve 
got Kevin Armstrong playing bass which allows 
me to play acoustic guitar. I had intended to 
play bass. This guy is just so definite about 
being in the group, I couldn't tell him no! 1 
kind of enjoy the idea that 1 can play acoustic 
guitar. With the pickups the way they are now, 
you can do that onstage without having a lot of 
feedback. It’s given us a different sound. It's 
more of what I was looking for. The drummer 
is great Tom Mansell. He's a jazz drummer 


Bryant: “Barry had dropped out at that point. 
We told him we wanted to have nothing to do 
with him. Tommy O’raynor) was our manager 
at the time and was the one who came up 
with the money for Sundrcam Records and that 
recording session. That record was our last 
ditch effort to hold the group together and 
give us something to do. 

"I guess the final days of the Fallen Angels 
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gone rock. There's a lot of la tin rhythms, also, 
so it all really works out well.’ 

Cook: “Jack (Lauriisen) and I just split up the 
lead and rhythm. We work together real well, 
we always have, and nobody hogs any solos. It 
ain't that kinda thing. We just compliment each 
other and it works out great." 

Lauritsen: "Back then, I was writing string parts 
and things like that. Now what I'm bringing to 
the band is, I'm just a guitar player. After the 
Fallen Angels, 1 went back to college for awhile 
and got a degree in astronomy but decided I 
didn't want to be a college teacher'cause that 's 
what you do if your an astronomer (laughter), 
and then I got back into music and am just a 
plain old blues and R&B guitar player. That’s 
where I sec myself now." 

Bryant: "I finally heard our CD that's going to 
be coming out in October. We mastered it a 
week ago. It sounds a whole lot better than 
what 1 thought it was going to sound like. We 
don't have to hang our heads (laughter). 

“It’s Mapleshade Recording Studios. It's an 
independent label in Maryland. Mapleshade s 
label is jazz; strictly jazz and usually acoustic- 
jazz. They do really, really fine work. That's 
what they do best. They're a little bit awkward 
when it comes to a rock group; You're playing 
way too loud.' The rock stuff like the Fallen 
Angels is on their Wild Child label ." 


"We couldn't do any over- 
dubs. Everything was record- 
ed in the same room, at the 
same time and it had a big, tS 

high ceiling, so you couldn't 
turn up to get any balls out of VJ 
your amp. You aren't trying to « ■ -i f 

blow the windows out, but you — 

want to be able to crank it up to 
get some sustain and get a little 
grunge in it. Of course, that was a 

absolutely impossible under those dr- 
cumstances. Wally and I complain that the 
guitar solos sound anemic. Apparently, this 
recording technique works very well with jazz 
groups. In other words, a little jazz group with 
piano, bass, drums and maybe a saxophone. 

They play acoustic and play at fairly low record¬ 
ing levels and this recording technique is excel¬ 
lent for that. The guy wins a lot of Playboy 
(Jazz Poll>type awards for best sounding 
records'. But it don't work tor rock n' roll. It's 
better than I thought it was going to be. I’ll tell 
you that, and given the circumstance. 

"It would have been nice to go back and do 
some overdubs and harmony parts. It would 
have also been nice to go back and correct 
some mistakes. But it really came out pretty 
well" 

Bryant: “We've got our first job coming up in 
October. Its the Tacoma Park Festival. They 
have it every year. If I'm not mistaken, it's 
October 4th." 




the whale meanine ol 
what he's saying. 

“When I used to write songs with Jack, it 
was more like I would nudge him this way or 
that, or throw in a different chord change here 
or there. It was more along the lines of arrang¬ 
ing." 

Cook: "As a writer. I think Jack is a genius." 


Cook: "It's kind of like a stepping stone for us. 

It s not the recording that we really want. It Lauritsen: "One of the biggest shames about Here ' Tis : "...As singer and bass player, too! The 

wasn't the right kind of studio. It s the break-up of the Fallen Angels was that it Fallen Angels rule!" 

Mapleshade, up in Marlboro, Maryland. They're sort of looked like nobody was gonna hear all 

calling it music without compromise’. They these great songs. At the time, the group really 

didn't want us to use any effects. Just a dry didn't break up: it fizzled out. Everybody just 

sound. It's in an old eighteenth century man- burned out. Even then, there was this whole 

sion. They've got a weird way of recording pile of great songs that nobody has ever heard, 

there. There's no tracks. 1 guess it s good for a which is a real shame, 
trio or duo. But I've heard the finished product "When Mapleshade called up and said, Hey, 
and I'm surprised. I thought it was gonna we wanna record you', that was really great 

sound worse than it does." because it will give people a chance to hear 

Jack's songs. I think if they give him two lis- 
Lauritsen: "It was recorded in Maple Shade tens, then they'll be hooked. 

Studios. They're in this old colonial mansion "My opinion of Jack Bryant shouldn't be too 

and his recording set-up is in the living room. hard to guess. He is certainly the best song- 
They have this funny looking triangular micro- writer I've ever met or been lucky enough to 
phone. They only use two tracks and try to get work with. 1 think his talent is up there with 

a live sound, so everybody groups around this some of the big name songwriters. The words 

funny looking microphone in the center of the seem to fall out of the sky. almost like he does- 
mom n't have to think about them. He's got a 
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HERE TIS ON RECORD: THE FALLEN ANGELS 


W ith the Fallen Angels, it's not just anoth¬ 
er hip sixties band tale. They also cut 
plenty records, and all more or less 
worth considering on some level ('cept 
maybe their Roulette re-cut of "Hello 
Girl"; more on that ahead). 

To summarize, they cut a couple singles in '66 
for Laurie Records. In late '67, they resurfaced 
on Roulette for two albums (and singles), with a 
final, indie 45 (on Sundream Records) sneaking 
out after the band's '69 demise. 

If any band has reason to gripe about clueless 
production sabotaging their records, it's the 
Fallen Angels, 'cause beneath the hideous, trum¬ 
pet-augmented veneer of the Fallen Angels' first 
LP (self-titled, on Roulette) exists a consistent 
package of great pop-psychedelia. Excusing 
recording history's most unwelcomed, out of tune 
brass, as on The Fallen Angels" "Room At The 
Top" and "I Don't Want To Fall" (at least dead 
flat on the latter; just cheesy on the otherwise 
killer 'Top" title), even the frequent, misguided 
bugle'ing can't sink this lost classic. 

In fact, band manager Barry Seidel's trumpet 
actually fits on the Mothers-inspired "Your 
Friends Here In Dunderville" and shake, rattle 'n' 
rolling close of "No Way Out" (or, for that mat¬ 
ter, the bonus idiocy afixed to the otherwise 
fuzz-snarled "You Have Changed"). 

"Room At The Top" is the album's opener and 
a true unsung sixties standout. As with much of 
the rest of the album, this one is penned by 
genius songwriter-vocalist-bass player Jack 
Bryant. This is as close as the otherwise esoteric 
Fallen Angels would ever get to an 
Americanized Stones sound; from Bryant's pow¬ 
erhouse vocal to 'Spider' Kumer's machine gun 
snare accents plus an underbelly of electronic 
feedback ever-threatening to bury the track's 
gawdawful trumpet overdubbing. 

"Dunderville" nails the Mothers' satire, circa 
'Absolutely Free'. Unfortunately, a near-perfect 
Mothers cop does not amount to anything 
demanding repeated listenings. The irony is that 
the "straight", poppy half of the song is a 
@#$%ing charming, melodic number; some¬ 
where between Donovan and 'Odessey & 

Oracle' Zombies. Bryant's vocal even invites 
comparisons to Colin Blunstone on this one. 

(Note: In speaking with Jack Bryant recently 
about his offer, from Mapleshade Records, to 
record again as the Fallen Angels, I jokingly 
dared him to re-record a "straight" 'Dunderville'. 
Under the right conditions, it could be trans¬ 
formed as a pop masterpiece.) 

The Mothers "stench" is also detectable on 
"No Way Out", though properly checked this 
time by another classic, melodic Jack Bryant tune 
(that also incorporates, for balance, foreboding 
guitar tone on the song's chorus). Actually, this 
one seems aligned not with other U.S. '67 psy¬ 


chedelic heavyweights but instead with the whole 
lysergic British music hall sound of same period 
Beatles, Stones (c. 'Between the Buttons'), Kinks. 
"No Way Out" would make a lot of sense on 
Tomorrow's album! 

Barry Seidel's instrumental encroachment 
rears itself again on the haunting, stoned ballad, 
"Most Children Do". Unlikely as it may seem, 
his mournful two-note trumpet line enhances the 
song's hushed atmosphere, drawing yet more 
comparisons, though this time with... 'Forever 
Changes'! For those fans on the 'rainy day 
mushroom pillow' end of the psychedelic music 
appreciation spectrum, this one's for you (and if 
it needs mentioning, ethereal harmonies and a 
sitar solo are prominent). 

No less stunning are tracks like "Painted Bird" 
(arguably the LFs best cut, as it plays melodicism 
against freak-out the most successfully) and two 
hard driving numbers; "Mother's Homesick, Too" 
(rare outside authorship, incidentally), which 
sounds like an acid-spiked 'Taxman", and 
Howard Danchik's fuzztone-outfitted denounce¬ 
ment, "You Have Changed". (As these three cuts 
are placed after "No Way Out" as album's end, 
they mark a collective musical sub-triumph). 

The Fallen Angels' is filled out with less 
notable cuts, though some more the victim of 
inept production ("I Don't Want To Fall", "I've 
Been Thinking") and none exactly stinking. Even 
a goodtimey novelty piece (yes, with a kazoo 
solo), "It Might Have Been Easier To Stay Home", 
helps keep things interesting. 

I've perused one of those LP price guides 
where it is advised original copies of this album 
should be stickered at SI 8. Yet the same price 
guide values the Fallen Angels' second LP, 'It's A 
Long Way Down' (Roulette, '68) at $200! That 
means it's roughly ten (+) times better, right? 

No, it just means that it's rare as hell. After all, 
the first one only sold so well (no spin-off activity 
in the singles market), so only a microscopic 
press of the follow-up. Also, 'It's A Long Way 
Down' is inarguably the "heavier", more "psy¬ 
chedelic" of the band's two longplayers, thus the 
other factor in it's heavy-duty collectability. 

While I recognize the musical freedom and 
advancement of the second LP over the ill- 
advised production of the first album (no trum¬ 
pet, this time; not even on a track curiously titled, 
“A Horn Playing On My Thin Wall"), I can also 
remorse over the deep-sixed attention to pop. 
With that statement (that potentially damns me 
as someone who has no understanding of the 
Fallen Angels), I have at first gravitated towards 
'It's A Long Way Down's' few commercial, catchy 
moments. And they are indeed stunning. The 
title cut certainly stands as one fine example. 
Despite a noodly guitar figure that occurs/reoc¬ 
curs, it reminds far more of 'Revolver' than the 
tepid LSD boogie of two years later. "A Horn 


Playing On My Thin Wall", itself a gorgeous bal¬ 
lad, is the equal of any Bee Gees hit of the same 
period. (Only criticism of this latter track is that 
it goes on a bit long. The "climactic" ending is 
either a display of vocal harmonizing or, I hope, 
an atonal chant). 

The rest of the album is a different animal; 
slightly erratic ("I Really Love My Mother", in 
particular, a piece of crap) but at times, unfor¬ 
gettable. More so than the first album, there 
seems a distinct attempt to experiment with dif¬ 
ferent styles. "Poor Old Man" explores a looser, 
west coast-type sound; a style that in the hands 
of the '68 psychedelic competition rarely promis¬ 
es focus and intensity. Yet when guitarists Wally 
Cook and Jack Lauritsen lock into the song's 
super-spare instro break, in what sounds like a 
bludgeoning tape loop, I always go for the vol¬ 
ume (UP). "Something New You Can Hide In" 
takes it to the next step, with blistering guitars, 
dizzy, Doors-like combo organ, nastier lyrics yet 
("Poor Old Man" no slouch, either, as it points a 
big middle finger at the hippy-hating establish¬ 
ment of the day), and bells. 

But for true 'heavy', look no further than "Look 
To The Sun". True, on the surface, it's just folk 
music, but Jack Bryant's tour de force vocal cov¬ 
ers the bases, from whisper to wail, while at the 
same time lyrically tackling, no shit, mankind's 
bigger questions/truths. And the next time 
somebody shoves a Gypsy Kings CD in your 
general direction, remind 'em that Wally and 
Jack L. had that nimble, hi-speed acoustic pick¬ 
ing & scrubbing down pat three decades ago. 

"One Of The Few Ones Left" is another stand¬ 
out performance on the album, especially as it 
owes nearly nothing to the conventional or 
unconventional music of it's day. While 
penned/dramatically sung by Bryant, guitarist 
Jack Lauritsen was largely responsible for this 
unique foray into fusing pop with classical influ¬ 
ences (with it's unsettling, almost demonic string 
parts). Though from '68, "Didn't I", a typically 
bitter Jack Bryant love song, sounds uncannily 
like Big Star era Alex Chilton! 

Last but not least, the Fallen Angels' 'It's A 
Long Way Down' LP ends in what must be the 
band's most awe-inducing performance of all, 

"I'll Drive You From My Mind". Besides a mad¬ 
dening musical build-up (for shoestring budget¬ 
ting, whatta production!), this is arguably the 
most impressive of Jack Bryant delivery and 
lyrics. As a matter of fact, you can have your 
Dylan and Leonard Cohen. When it comes to 
relationship-soured sendoffs, nobody does 'em 
better than Jack Bryant (sez Here 'Tis). 

Other highlights in the Fallen Angels' discog¬ 
raphy, namely the earlier tracks "Everytime I Fall 
In Love", "Have You Ever Lost A Love", and 
"Hello Girl", delve into similar psychodrama. In 
"Everytime I Fall In Love", the Fallen Angels' big 
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HP-23 45 RPM exclusive arra*gement with roulette recoros 


local D.C. hit in the Summer of '66 (ond 
released nationally on Laurie), Jack Bryant 
moans (over an arrangement recalling 
Dionne Warwick crying Bachrach-David) 

■bout his life of constant heartache. In 
"Have You Ever Lost A Love?", the follow¬ 
up 45's B-side (again, on Laurie), Bryant 
is 'the heartbreak that you feel.' 

But to this otherwise newly enlisted 
Angels advocate, it is that early, heavily 
folk-rocked "Hello Girl" (that I've wor¬ 
shipped for years but as mentioned else¬ 
where in article, all this time wrongly 
assuming as the Mad Hatters) that sums 
up Jack Bryant's tormented Romeo per¬ 
sona perfectly: 

'Although you think it's wrong to think of me 
You don't mind if I think of you. 

Still you say you don't remember me so well 

But how can I forget you when these scars 
show up so well." 

At some point, circa '67, the Fallen 
Angels cut a second version of "Hello 
Girl", though this time in looser, double¬ 
time format. For the song's first line or 
two, Bryant sounds too mannered on the vocal, 
but quickly gets grounded, turning in one of his 
best-ever performances. Not only that, his 
ground-shaking bass playing is so powerful on 
this version, it probably presented insurmount¬ 
able tracking obstacles for the poor engineer 
assigned to cut a disc from it. While it should've 
been a hit, it was never even released in this or 
it's even more stunning earliest form. 

There is no justice. Case in point. Roulette's 
eventual release of "Hello Girl". This abom¬ 
inable version of the song, eventually released in 
early '68 (non-LP, mercifully), sounds suspiciously 
like a grotesquely overdubbed 'version two' (pre¬ 
vious paragraph). This released, "third" version 
of "Hello Girl" is in a class by itself as worst 
remix ever, with it's Alvin & the Chipmunks-styled 
backing vocals deviously added by the label 
without the band's knowledge (sounds "sped- 
up", too, and some of that guitar and organ 
work is not the Fallen Angels, I hear). Not even 
Barry Seidel was capable of such misuse of 
power or taste ...or was he-? Easily, the worst 
record of all-time (btw, does anybody out there 
have a copy they can sell me?!). 

As for the "unreleased" Fallen Angels that has 
been made available to me, the first and second 
"Hello Girl'"s vie as shelved tops, along with a 
wild attempt at "Who Do You Love". Original 
guitarist "C.J." leads the band through a berserk 
cover of the Diddley song, with his slobbery har¬ 
monica at the forefront. His vocal is great, too, 
though background band screams (courtesy 
Rocky Isaac), filthy rhythm/bass sound, and a 


dentist-drill guitar dive bomb in middle make the 
most noise. Awesome!! 

Other "unreleased" includes a raunchy take of 
"If You Don't Come Back" (thin sound and unex¬ 
ceptional vocal deem this sub-essential, though), 
"Pebble In My Sand" (CJ.-sung, Dylan-bor¬ 
rowed, and, again, miscredited as the Mad 
Hatters on the 'D C. Garage Band Greats' LP on 
Cicadelic), and an interesting, personalized 
reading of "Signed D.C." (from the "Thumper" 
era). Like "Pebble In My Sand", this one was 
posthumously issued by Cicadelic Records in the 
1980's (in curiously edited form). Therefore, 
both tracks have likely made the transition to CD 
format via the Collectables label (who seems to 
distribute Cicadelic product these days, not to 
mention the recommended 'Roulette Masters' 
Fallen Angels CD's). 

Also circa '68, a mournful "Oh Mama" plus 
an even greater treasure in "Candy Red Fire 
Truck, Sixteen Wheels"; a shimmering, commer¬ 
cial track blending Hollies-type harmony/hooks 
with tremendous, even jazz-inflected instrumental 
interludings. 

Maybe the most jaw-drop inducing material I 
have been privileged to hear are live tapes of 
the Fallen Angels in their c. '68 heyday. While 
the sound quality of these tapes varies greatly, 
one sample just loaned to me is of a particularly 
perfect cover of "It Takes A Lot To Laugh, It Takes 
A Train To Cry", where Wally Cook plays lead 
like a real mother@#S%er. This is as good as it 
gets. Sound quality is near-perfect, too, for a 
change. Hopefully, there is a lot more where this 


came from! 

Lastly, upon severing ties with Roulette 
(and Barry Seidel), the Fallen Angels cut 
demos in '69 that posthumously saw 
daylight on then-manager Tom Traynor's 
locally-distributed Sundream label. For 
these sides, the band's direction had 
moved towards loose, funkier rock. 

While musically competent, "Everything 
Will Be Fine" is primarily of interest for 
Cook's screaming, chaotic soloing. "Hid 
And Found" is the kind of tension-free 
hippy rock that so many once great 
bands were wallowing in by 1969. 

Stick with the '66/'68 Fallen Angels. 

Essential Fallen Angels: In a perfect 
world, these tracks will all eventually see 
commercial release/reissue... (Ranked 
subjectively, based on editor's fanatic 
enthusiasm towards the topmost listed 
tracks, and no better criteria than that! 
Live recordings were not factored in) 

1) Hello Gid, Version #1 (unreleased)' 

2) Who Do You Love (unreleased) 

3) Room At The Top” (not docking it 
points for the obtrusive horns) 

4) Painted Bird” 

5) No Way Out” 

6) It's A Long Way Down’” 

7) I'll Drive You From My Mind’” 

8) Hello Girl, Version #2 (Unreleased) 

9) Mother's Homesick, Too” 

10) A Horn Playing On My Thin Wall’” 

11) Have You Ever Lost A Love? 

12) Most Children Do” 

13) Something New You Can Hide In'" 

14) Everytime I Fall In Love 

15) One Of The Few Ones Left’” 

Honorable Mention: Your Friends Here In 
Dunderville ('cause melodic side of song is tops; 
"chorus" is disposable hippy satire, tragically) 

Availability: 

' 'D.C. Garage Band Greats' (Cicadelic LP) 

” The Roulette Masters Part 1 Of 2' (a/k/a 
The Fallen Angels', Collectables CD) 

*” The Roulette Masters Part 2 Of 2' (a/k/a 
'It's A Long Way Down', Collectables CD) 

According to the 'Fuzz, Acid & Flowers' book, 
"Have You Ever Lost A Love?" has also been reis¬ 
sued; on the German 'Mindrocker' Series 
(Volume 10, probably out of print). 


Fallen Angels related reading: 

'D.C. Monuments,' District of Columbia-only '60s garage band 
coverage; P.0. Bo* 750, Manassas Pork, VA 20113 - 0750 

For other boss 'zines, 'Ugly Things' (new issue out anyday), 
Bod Trip', etc., check with Sundazed. 




“FROM MY PERSPECTIVE, THE FALLEN ANGELS WERE ABOVE ALL THOSE OTHER D.C. GROUPS. 
AND THAT COMES FROM THE BENEFIT OF HAVING PRETTY MUCH SEEN ALL OF THEM.” 

Psychedelic ‘N’ Laser Light Show 

INNOVATOR DOUG MCCULLOUGH TALKS ABOUT HIS FAVORITI GROUP 



T he first time I saw the group perform 
was in 66 and by '68,1 was doing light 
shows with them. I was probably a 
sophomore in high school the first 
time 1 saw the Fallen Angels. I idolized 
them to a certain extent. 

F'rom my perspective, the Fallen Angels were 
above all those other D.C. groups. And that 
comes from the benefit of having pretty much 
seen all of them. The Fallen Angels were so 
charismatic and it was evident the very first time 
1 saw them. It was one of these teen dances out 
in the suburbs. It was actually at a place called 
St.Andrews which was a church that had rented 
out their auditorium for a teen dance and the 
Fallen Angels were son of the headliners, so to 
speak (weird place for a band called the Fallen 
Angels to be hanging out. eh? -ed.). That was in 
'66, after their regional hil.Kvcrytime 1 Fall In 
Love'. 

It was just evident as performers, musicians 
and composers, that they were something very. 


very special. There were some other groups in 
the Washington area that I considered to be par¬ 
ticularly good but I don't think any of them com¬ 
pared with the Fallen Angels, both in terms of 
original compositions and stage presence. 

Really, the live performances were continually so 
creative. 

The Roulette recordings were always a big dis¬ 
appointment to me. As good as some of the 
records are, they just pale in comparison to how 
good the group was live, liven though the sec¬ 
ond album is considered an unheralded master¬ 
piece, if you will; even that second album was 
disappointing compared with how good they 
were live. 

1 enjoyed the group so mueh that cvcrytime 
the Fallen Angels played, I would make a point to 
get out and see them. This gave me the advan¬ 
tage of seeing them night after night and wit¬ 
nessing the spontaneity of the group 

One of the best concerts that they ever gave 
was right before the second album was released. 
There was a concert in a very sophisticated audi¬ 
torium. It was a brand new school called T.C. 
Williams with a slate of the art auditorium. 
Something happened that night; a storm or 
something strange with the weather. So they 
performed to an almost empty house. I was 
there. They ran through the entire second album 
live. I was dumbfounded. It was the kind of 
thing where if it had happened at the Fillmore 
Hast, everybody would have gone absolutely 
nuts. In my opinion, the biggest problem 
with the group not being successful was that 
they were never placed in the proper context to 
perform. The only concert where I can remem¬ 
ber them being in the right setting was some¬ 
thing called the Counter-Inhogural Ball. That 
was a hippie, anti-war protest that took place 
simultaneous to Richard Nixon's inaugural ball, 
in Washington D.C. This counterculture group 
had somehow gotten ahold of National Park 
properity. there at one of the monuments. It was 
sort of between the Jefferson Memorial and the 
Washington Monument. There was this one 
large piece of grassed area and they had gotten a 
circus tent. There's all kinds of people there. I 
think Paul Krassncr was there. Phil Ochs was 
there,Wavy Gravy was there. The full contigent. 

The Fallen .Angels were scheduled to play and 
it was very typical of them to perform at differ¬ 
ent kinds of political, anti-war rallies. That was 
pretty much standard for them. It was just a free 
gig that they would do. If you can imagine this 
huge tent with all these people packed in like 


sardines and everybody was just crazy. Of 
course, there were drugs but the whole tiling 
was just chaotic. At that time, the Fallen Angels 
used to start their performances with Jack 
Bryant going out on stage alone and playing 
acoustic guitar and singing some of his new 
compositions. Sort of trying out the new materi¬ 
al. The crowd wasn't focused and everybody 
was screaming Then Jack comes on and he 
starts playing this acoustic song called Heavenly 
Seas’. 

I, of course, was in the audience and was 
watching him but you actually couldn't hear him 
because the crowd was so loud. But as he sang, 
it was almost like when you drop a pebble in the 
water and see a ripple develop, because from 
where Jack was on stage, this kind of ripple start¬ 
ed. The entire crowd started to quiet down and 
listen to what he was singing and pretty soon 
this extended further and further. By the end of 
the song, after about three minutes, the entire 
place was quiet. As soon as he was finished, 
everyone broke into applause. I've never seen 
that sort of effect over a crowd. 

This particular song, Heavenly Seas', was very 
Donovan-like, in terms of his phrasing and 
vocals. Everybody was absolutely quiet and then 
he sang about two other acoustic songs and had 
the audience in the palm of his hand. Then the 
rest of the band came on and they cranked right 
into some kind of rock 'n' roll rendition of a 
Dylan song. I remember that it was Dylan. At 
that point, everybody went absolutely nuts. It 
was one of the greatest sets 1 ever saw them do 
because here they were with an audience that 
really could appreciate what the Fallen Angels 
were all about. 

1 understand that there was this movie made 
of it; an underground film called ‘The Revolution 
Is In Your Head . I've never seen it but would 
love to sec the thing, because they're in there. 

But don’t get me wrong. When they played, 
they would win over audiences. That was stan¬ 
dard. But for me, I felt like, here's a group that's 
on par with any internationally acclaimed act 
and they're playing in D.C., in the suburbs, and 
not gening any publicity. 

Had they been marched up to New York and 
stuck in the Fillmore East as the third act on the 
bill and exposed to the New York City /Fillmore 
audience. I think there would have been a little 
different history for the group. 

The band had two managers. They were part¬ 
ners. It was Barry Seidel and Tom Traynor. But 
Barry really called the shots. Barry was from the 
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old school; like the Tin Han Alley school of man¬ 
agement. He was a big proponent of groups 
making it big in New York and on the East Coast. 
He really didn't connect with what was going on 
culturally at that time. You know, the Kllmores 
and the Grateful Dead developing this incredible 
following basically without a record. 

Barry Seidel signed them up with Roulette 
Records whose major artist at the time was 
Tommy James & the Shondells. These guys were 
very formulaic in their thinking and just wanted 
to look at other groups that they could bring in 
and recreate the kind of appeal and success of 
Tommy James & the Shondells. Of course, the 
Fallen Angels were totally different, so from the 
get go, they didn't know what they had or what 
to do with these guys. I think it really 
shows in the album production. With 
the first album. I used to hear all of 
these songs performed live, so I know 
what they were really like. Yet the 
album production was in my opinion 
very, very sloppy, although I was 
happy to hear the stuff on record and 
to be able to play it. Again, it paled in 
comparison to how they actually per¬ 
formed these things. 

When the first album came out, 
they were trying to do this goofy pro¬ 
motion with it and it didn't work. 

Then the group would record these 
different demos. The Fallen Angels 
recorded one of their compositions. 

Hello Girl', and (laughter) Roulette 
took this thing and basically redubbed 
all kinds of different elements, particu¬ 
larly some back-up vocals that sound 
to me like the little mice singing in 
Disney's Cinderella. They're high 
pitched and it just destroyed the song. 

Then they sent the group out to a 
television show (Upbeat) to promote 
this thing and the group had never 
heard the version Roulette did on 
their final mix. You can imagine what 
happened when these intense musi¬ 
cians that were committed to their sound and 
their creativity heard this version that Roulette 
did. Well, that was it. They just freaked out 
about it. 

By the time they got to recording the second 
album, the group pretty much took a stand that 
they didn't want Roulette to mess around with 
the creative aspects of recording nor did they 
w'ant Barry Seidel to be involved in the produc¬ 
tion. The nice thing about the second album is 
that they pretty much got to do what they want¬ 
ed to do. Now granted, Roulette didn't really 
spend any money on the production of it or in 
promoting the album. At least they let the group 
get something on record that was more of a 
statement of w hat they were about musically. 
Then the album was released and there was no 
promotion and it didn't go anywhere. Very 


shortly after that, Barry Seidel left. 

Barry was sort of the Brian Epstein of 
Washington, D.C. For instance, he used to man¬ 
age the Mad Hatters. There was another group 
that he managed that was really quite good, 
called theTelstars. They were buddies with the 
Fallen Angels. Actually, Jack Bry ant used to give 
them original compositions to work into their 
set. But anyway. Barry had a number of groups 
that he managed and the results tended to be 
pretty similar to what happened with the Fallen 
Angels. With the Fallen Angels, though, they 
were quantum leaps above those other groups. 

I got more and more involved with the band. 
I started off doing psychedelic lightshows and it 
evolved to the point where I would be seeing 


the band all of the time. I got friendly with 
them. From time to time. 1 got to make some- 
recordings of them. So, I've got some recordings 
of Jack on acoustic guitar, doing a lot of his origi¬ 
nal songs that were never arranged in the con¬ 
text of the band. I mean, we re talking hours of 
material there. It's pretty fantastic. It even went 
beyond the end of the band, which must've been 
the Fall of 69. I've got material that dates 
beyond that, on up to probably 1972,1973. 
where Jack was still writing prolifically. 

Also, after their second album, the idea was 
that they were going to put out a third album 
that was going to be a live recording. I've got 
the live recording that was to be the demo or 
maybe eventually the live album release. It’s 
awesome. I've got the whole set that they were 
doing at that time, which was a combination of 


some Dylan material in a rock 'n' roll kind of 
treatment and a lot of their original stuff. At that 
time, Jack was working on a whole bunch of 
acoustic things. I've probably got about 45 min¬ 
utes of compositions by Jack, right at that time, 
before the group broke up. 

I’ve also got some of the unreleased stuff from 
Roulette. There was a song called "Oh Mama" 
which I've got. and a song which I am not quite 
sure of the title because it is either "I Am The 
Stars That Shine Upon You" or another title, 
•Wouldn't It Be Nice IfWe Could Fly". I really 
love that song. It's a real catchy song and it had 
hit potential. It was very unusual (“Candy Red 
Fire Truck, Sixteen Wheels'). 

TomTraynor took over as the Fallen Angels' 
manager; their sole manager, after 
Barry Seidel left. Tom was kind of 
quiet and real imposing physically. 

The guy was really tail, like a basket¬ 
ball player, but his appearance was 
kind of like George Harrison, with 
the moustache and the hair. He son 
of had that look to him at that time. 
He was very quiet and not very 
aggressive. 

After the group broke up, I heard 
a rumour that Tom had some addi¬ 
tional recordings other than the 
things that I had already gotten. So I 
gave Tom a call and arranged to 
bring my Akai recorder over to his 
parents' house, where he was stay¬ 
ing, to make copies of his stuff. 

So, here we are over at his par¬ 
ents. right, and we've got his tape 
machine and my tape machine and 
we’re putting these tapes on and 
running them. Well, 45 minutes 
would go by and not a word would 
be said. It would be just the both of 
us quietly listening intensely to these 
tapes being duped. This went on for 
a few hours. At one point, after a 
particularly long interlude of no con¬ 
versation, he turned around and 
looked at me and his eyes were like half-mast. 

He wasn't stoned or anything. He was just 
euphoric in the music. He turns around and 
looks at me and all he said was,'Bigger than the 
Beatles.' The thing that was amazing was that I 
knew just what he was talking about (laughter)! 

1 felt exactly the same way 

1 mean, you listen to this stuff and just felt like 
you were witnessing this incredible potential, 
like it must’ve been with the Beatles when they 
were playing in Liverpool, before they made it 
big. That's just how it was. They were that 
good. 

When I first saw the group, this was after 
Everytime 1 Fall In Love' had been a big hit, and 
at that point it really was CJ.’s group. C.J. was 
the lead singer, played rhythm guitar, harmonica, 
and sang almost all of the vocals in a live set. So, 






Jack and Wally sang the back-up vocals and at 
the time, they had Rocky as their drummer. 
Rocky was a great drummer. Jack and Wally sang 
back-up and for maybe two songs during the 
entire evening, Jack would come forward and 
sing ‘Have You Ever lost Your Love?' and 
Everytime 1 Fall In love', their big hit. C.J. did 
everything else. And C.J. was an incredible per¬ 
former. He would be dancing all around and 
could sing any' style of music. 

He also seemed to be the most accessible per¬ 
son in the group, from the standpoint of the 
audience. If you were going to go up and try to 
have a conversation with somebody. Jack looked 
just way too weird with dark sunglasses (laugh¬ 
ter). He didn't look approachable. Wally was 
very quiet and Rocky was back in the shadows: a 
great drummer but not a talkative guy. So, I used 
to always try to strike up a conversation with 
CJ. between sets. 1 mean, when 1 would see 
them, it would be so exciting, you would have to 
do something to release the energy, because 
these guys were so incredible. C.J. was really the 
consummate performer. Like I said, he would be 


dancing all around, singing all kinds of songs, 
pointing at different people in the audience, and 
getting into banter with the crow'd. It w'as really 
terrific. And he was the leader of the group. He 
was the focal point. 

In the late Spring of 67,1 heard that C.J. was 
gone and the Fallen Angels had a whole new 
lineup. They brought in these other guys,Jack 
Lauritsen and Howard Danchik. I heard that 
they were working on new material at this club 
in a really bad section of D.C. called the Purple 
Stinky Finger! Me and my buddies were like 15 
and 16 years old. This is a good example of 
finagling your way into alcohol clubs when 
you're underage. You know', we'd get the guy 
who’s got the drivers license, pile into the VW 
Van, and drive off in search of the Purple Stinky 
Finger (laughter). And we couldn't find it. We 
pulled in to some gas station close by and said. 
'Gee, have you ever heard of the Purple Stinky 
Finger?’, and the guy said. Yeah, the Stinky 
Finger. It's two blocks up there, behind all the 
trashcans . or something. 

So, we go in there and it s like this redneck 


club, like a country bar: a honky tonk. The Fallen 
Angels were playing and this was the first time I 
had seen the new lineup. The sound Ls totally 
different. It's psychedelicized. Here they are 
doing all this new material. Practically every¬ 
thing they were doing now w r as original and it 
was outstanding. You'd leave the club and the 
melodies would stick with you; the bass lines 
would stick with you. You couldn’t get it out of 
your head for a week. Performance-wise, they 
now had a keyboard player and that was 
Howard. Howard, at a moments notice, would 
jump up from the keyboard, run out in the audi¬ 
ence and start dancing around, throwing flowers 
and pulling people up on stage. He was some¬ 
thing else. 

Jack Lauritsen didn't seem to be that promi¬ 
nent musically. He was sort of like the rhythm 
guitarist but he would do all these wacky, theatri¬ 
cal things. For instance, right in the middle of 
their set, they'd put on a scratchy record of 
‘Rainy Day Woman'; the Bob Dylan song. Here 
they are play ing the record and doing a lip sync 
to it as if they were playing the thing and then 
for the chorus, they'd all start screaming, 
Everybody must get stoned'. Another time, they 
came rushing on to the stage and everybody' had 
their hair slicked back into something that 
looked like Sha Na Na. but before Sha Na Na. 
They came on and claimed to be the 
Starlightcrs. from some other city. Then they did 
all these fifties songs. The one I remember most 
is they did a version of the Bcllnotes.Tve Had 
It’, which was just killer. 

This was a tradition that they would continue 
on with. For instance, one of the things that 
they used to open their set with was 'Wipe Out'. 
They would come on playing this rollicking ver¬ 
sion of Wipe Out' and somewhere in the middle, 
everybody in the band would purposely start to 
play the song off tune. Everybody was out of 
key. Then they 'd shift gears in the middle of it, 
somehow come out of Wipe Out' and into this 
James Browm-kind of rhythm & blues thing. Jack 
Lauritsen would come over and grab the micro¬ 
phone and he would have a mask of LBJ on, with 
a strobe light going. I swear, he looked exactly 
like LBJ. It was a perfect mask. He'd be doing 
the twist and he'd grab the mic and start doing 
all this rap. like he was LBJ; giving the peace 
sign, then start flipping the bird at the audience. 
That's just how they were. He and Howard were 
very, very theatrical and would interact with the 
audience a lot, whereas Wally was very quiet - an 
amazing guitarist - and. of course. Jack (Bryant) 
would be singing on every single piece, lie was 
a very, very powerful presence. 

Ned Davis was the original drummer and was 
an incredible jazz drummer. I w'ould have to say 
that technically, he was by far the best drummer 
that they ever had. Then. Rocky was fantastic 
but he wasn't with the group for that long. You 
can hear Rocky play on Have You Ever Lost Your 
Love?'. The drumming on there is quite nice. It s 
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HAPPENING.. 


D. C. may have given birth 
to its first International pop 
music stars. THE FALLEN 
ANGELA, signed by Roulette 
Records in America, have just 
negotiated a similar pact with 
London/Decca for England. An 
album and single release, by 
the group, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, due this month. 


Mitch Corday, manager of 
THE BRITISH WALKERS, 
back in D. C. after Summering 
with the group in England and 
Europe. 

THE CHARTBUSTEBS flew 
to Cleveland for the videotap¬ 
ing of “Dance Dance” for the 
UPBEAT TV-er, seen in every 
major city in the country. 


TEI.STARS still working or 
material for a new record — 
lining up the crowds nightly at 
the Bayou. 

THE CHOCOLATE SNOW¬ 
FLAKES working on their first 
record release titled ‘There Is 
Anything". Recording session 
was interrupted when Rocky, 
drummer for the group and 
formerly of the FALLEN AN¬ 
GELS, was rushed to the hos¬ 
pital for an emergency appen¬ 
dix operation. 

Look for big things to come 
from GARY SCOTT and THE 
CLASSICS, winners of the re¬ 
cent contest that gets them an 
audition with Columbia records 


a real strong, solid style. When Rocky left, I 
guess it would be Mike Kennedy. Then there 
was Spider. Here you've got the Fallen Angels, 
where most of the guys would wear black or 
psychedelic clothing or Army jackets; all this 
crazy stuff. Spider, on the other hand, would 
show up wearing white (laughter); all white. He 
was a real thin, tall guy and real quiet. I don't 
think I ever heard him say a word the whole 
time I ever knew' him. So, there were the Fallen 
Angels and then there was this guy Spider, lie 
was a very good drummer. I preferred Rocky, 
quite frankly. 

It wasn't that Spider was a problem. There 
was never any problem with the guy that 1 could 
see. He was just off into a world by himself. 
After Spider, they brought in this guy,Thumper 
When he joined the group, these guys all had 
really long hair and were very freaky looking. 
Thumper had really short hair and huge muscu¬ 
lar development; really big upper body develop¬ 
ment. He looked very out of place at the first 
couple of gigs and 1 couldn't quite imagine that 
this guy was a member of the Fallen Angels. But 
Thumper played with this incredible driving 
intensity. I would say the group when it was 
Thumper, the two Jacks, Wally and Howard, was 
really when they were at their performing and 
creative peak. 

Howard left. Ned had gotten out of the mili¬ 
tary. He had been drafted and went to Vietnam. 
That's why they lost him. When he came back, 
they didn't have a keyboard player and although 
Ned wasn't a keyboard player at all (laughter), 
they made a place for him in the group. He was 
a very good backup singer and he did plat key¬ 
board. but his tiling was really drums. 

I used to go to a club called Sam's. Ihe Fallen 
Angels had a regular gig there in the summer. 
They had an arrangement w here they would 
play there every night, unless they had a concert 
or a high paying dance to do somewhere. So, 
you could catch them there all the time. My 
buddies and I would time it so that we went in 
there right at 12 o'clock, cause that's when they 
would stop having a cover charge. By that point, 
the band had played three sets. After midnight, 
they would play a fourth set that was pure jazz; 
not rock n' roll at all. But we’re talking original 
stuff, though in a Kenny Burrell, Wes 
Montgomery style. Ned would get on drums and 
just go at it. I would go right through the ceiling 
listening to this stuff. It was so exciting to hear 
what they playing, jazz-wise. And I wasn't the 
only one. They used to have fans from the 
National Symphony; people that were classical 
musicians. And of course, in those days it was 
really not kosher for classical musicians to be 
digging rock music. 

From the first time I saw them. I knew that 
they were special. I felt that everytime they were 
playing, it was an opportunity that I didn't want 
to miss because, frankly, I figured that at any time 
these guys were gonna hit it big. I just wanted 


to see them all of the time and I was always 
rewarded. The only thing that I could compare 
them to would be Zappa & the Mothers of 
Invention. They were that theatrical, they were 
that creative, they were that original. Because I 
got to do light shows with them, they were a 
great inspiration for me. It was a lime of person¬ 
al creativity and for me to see people that came 
from my neighborhood, so to speak - the 
D C/Maryland/Virginia area - and to see what 
they could do, it inspired me to pursue my own 
creative dream of light shows. From doing psy¬ 
chedelic light shows, I went on to multi-media to 
laser shows. I produced all of the laser Floyd 
and Laser Zeppelin shows that originated at the 
Hayden (sic?) Planetarium in New York and I've 
done shows worldwide. And it all started with 
doing psy chedelic light shows with the Fallen 
Angels. 

They encouraged me. It might sound like a 
joke, but I didn't feel worthy. After I did a few 
light shows, somebody wanted to book us to do 
a show with the Fallen Angels. I said, No, I can t 
do it because their music is so much better than 
what I could do with a light show. It ’s just not 
up to that level yet.' The other people in the 
light show group twisted my arm and we ended 
up doing the show, and after it was over. Jack 
Lauritsen came back, handed me his card and 
said, Hey, we’re doing this gig downtown. Give 
this guy a call. Vt'e want you to do lights with us 
because we could see what you were doing and 
we really liked it.' You can imagine, for a junior 
in high school, to be doing a light show with his 
idols; to get that kind of creative encouragement, 
it was really nice. 

There was a promotional film that was made, 
kind of like a precursor to MTV It was filmed 
for a song off their second album and they did a 
bunch of cheesy light show effects. 1 didn't do 
them (laughter). But there is a a video for that 
and it’s really cool. The group was very cynical 
at the lime. For the video, half the people 
switched their instruments around, so they have 
Thumper play ing violin or Howard playing 
drums. It was like a little 'fuck you' to the record 
company , I guess. 


I didn't know (the film) existed, until there 
was a reunion concert of bands that performed 
at this kind of renowned club in D.C. called the 
Emergency. When they had this Emergency 
reunion concert, an old light show buddy of 
mine was reprising the psychedelic light show 
while the bands were playing. While the Fallen 
Angels were playing, he had this 16mm film run¬ 
ning. Of course. I freaked, went back to him and 
told him I had to get a copy' on video. So, that's 
how I found out about it. The song is One Of 
The Few Ones Left'. 

Of course,'Everytime I Fall In Love', to me, is a 
killer. Ihat's where it all started. Gosh, what if 
they had been able to sell that song to Elvis. If 
you ever listen to that song, think what Elvis 
might have been able to do with it. Not that the 
Fallen Angels’ version was bad, but it was an 
Elvis-type song. Off of their first album, No Way 
Out' is particularly good. NoWay Out' really 
stands up well, introspective Looking Glass' is 
very, very good. ‘I’ve Been Thinking' is pretty- 
good, too. It might be hard to hear the lyrics on 
it but it's pretty good, too. Dunderv ille', to me, 
was the comment on all the stupid ass shows 
that they had to do in the suburbs. You know, 
there you are at a teen dance, and the fuckin’ 
Fallen Angels arc playing. 

I like almost every song on the second album. 
I think they stand up really well but my favorite 
from that is Look To The Wind', which is real 
jazzy. 1 remember how they used to perform 
that live. When they were doing the interludes 
with those kind of atonal breaks and the jazz 
drumming and you don’t know what to expect 
next; all that stuff was incredibly driving when 
they would do it live. ‘A Horn Playing On My 
Thin Wall', too. There was just something about 
the lyrics and the way Jack would emote when 
he would sing these things that really would 
move me in a different way than other music 
that I heard. It made me think. 
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GREG PREVOST 
Raves About 
His Fave 
'60s Teen Mags 

T o fully comprehend 
the coolness of 
60 ’s teen mags, 

one must look at them in a perspective rele¬ 
vant to the time they were originally pub¬ 
lished, then look at them face value for what 
they are: COOL with a capital C. 

For myself, being a 12 year old dorky kid 
who envisioned himself as Brian Jones, these 
were a vital part of existing, as well as a 
way of getting through shitty long hours of 
creaky old nuns ripping my hair out, and 
telling me that I was a moron! 3 P.M. would 
roll along, and all this didn't seem to matter 
too much, though, since I knew I would soon 
be home listening to 'December's Children', 
and cruising through stacks of hip mags 
checking out the latest stats on all my 
heroes: Mark Lindsay, Mick, Keith, The 
Byrds - an endless list of coolness. Now this 
is where it's at! These mags were in the 
same league as Mickey Mantle gum cards. 
Rolling Stones pic sleeves, getting 500 points 
in your packet of Mallo Cups (which entitled 
you to 10 free candy bars upon mailing 
them to Altoona, PA), or the possibility of 
winning Mark Lindsay's pony tail cue from 
the 'Where The Action Is' contest! 

Allright! Well, how do I start? In College 
Football you have the BIG 10. Ditto for the 
teen mag scene, although in this case, due to 
the fact that this article would get way too 
long (and tired!), I'll stick with what we'll call 
the BIG 6! Let's start with my #1 fave - 16 
MAGAZINE. It was cool from it's original 
appearance in the 50's all the way through 
to the early 70's (Really!!). In the 50's, all 
my Dream Girls are/were there: Connie 
Stevens, Patty Duke, Shelly Fabares... the list 
goes on... into the 60's, Fabe, Frankie, 


Annette... Paul Revere & The Raiders, Stones, 
Beatles, Byrds... again, an endless 
Cavalcade Of Coolness. In 16 you can find 
out vital facts, like, for instance, what size 
panty hose Hayley Mills wears, or what size 
socks Robert Vaughn wears! 

TEEN SCREEN... Boss mag... another pio¬ 
neer of teen coolness, like 16 it has tons of 
fab pix, as well as gear articles. The feature 
in this that I liked the best was the gallery of 
, geeks in the last 10 pages where guys (some 
] real winners here!) & gals put up their stats 
to see if they can hook up with a pen pal 
I that's into the same trip. Some cats, you 
wondered why they'd even bother to send in 
their stats. Like, for instance, some square 
listed his likes as "Digs Classical, violin, and 
pop music"... I've got nothing against 
Shostakovich, but what was this guy think¬ 
ing?? He must have been a big hit with all 
the dolls at the high school hop! 

TIGER BEAT... another fave, and the logical 
extension of Lloyd Thaxton's hip TV show. 
Fave feature: Lloyd would usually get one of 
our heroes to be guest editor: Mark Lindsay, 
Fang, Drake. Again, endless coolness! 
Another feature was the MOD MAG section 
which had tons of way out articles & pix of 
The Kinks, Small Faces, Stones, so on, and so 
forth. Basically the UK Scene, which was 
very hip as you and I know. 

FLIP... Lotsa groovy pix... Fave feature 
here would be the combo of TV icons (Robert 
Vaughn, Adam West, etc.), and lesser main¬ 
stream heroes of the day like The Electric 
Prunes, Seeds, or The Leaves. 

HULLABALOO, a gear mag associated 
with the HULLABALOO CLUBS littered across 
the USA, started out really boss, and would 
later turn into CIRCUS MAGAZINE, which in 
it's early stages was ultrahip, but turned into 
a shower of dogshit as the 70's turned into 
the 80's. I prefer the early incarnation of 
HULLABALOO, which started in '66, but I 
also really like the later issues with personal 
faves such as the Airplane and Blue Cheer. 

I'd like to interrupt the article here to men¬ 
tion something that really irritates me. 

What? The way all these novice "purist" 
psuedo-60's guys put down Blue Cheer. In 
1968, when Blue Cheer came out, I thought 
how fucking great they were. Yeah, I still lis¬ 
tened to The Count V and Seeds, as usual, 
but I dug Blue Cheer and The Airplane, too. 
Shit, when I was in 8th grade, I thought any¬ 
one who didn't like Blue Cheer was a fuck- 
■ ing moron! My question to these naysayers: 
What the fuck were they into in 1968? 
Mungo Jerry? Lord knows, all I can say is 
that none of the geeks in my 8th grade class 
liked Blue Cheer. One last thing I'll say - 
anyone who claims that Jorma's lead at the 
end of "Somebody To Love" doesn't knock 
them out is a fucking liar... case closed as A. 
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Hullabaloo trial 


Dear Editor: 

An awful lot of critics have 
suddenly declared this open sea¬ 
son on the Blue Cheer. This 
makes me sick. The critics main 
contention is that the Cheer is 
trying to copy Hendrix or the 
Cream. This is not so. While 
1 am a big fan of the Cream, 
and I believe that Jimi Hendrix 
is probably the greatest guitar¬ 
ist in the world, I have seen 
the Cheer twice in person and 
they come off tighter in concert, 
better than the Cream or 
Hendrix. 

Granted that Blue Cheer does 
not do much improvising but 
they have a fantastic effect on 
an audience They hit you with 
this wall of sound that knocks 
you over. Drummer Paul 
Whaley is the best drummer to 
come out of the west coast The 
Cheer play "Satisfaction” and 
they do it their own way and 
retain the tension of the song. 
"Doctor Please” is the best song 
they do live. In this song, drums, 
guitar and bass become as one 
as they build up to an explo¬ 
sion of sound. May I add that 
this song was recorded well on 
their LP but it does not come 
anywhere near the live version. 

The Cheer are not fantastic 
musicians but together they form 
an excellent group. As I watched 
the Cream, I was watching three 
separate individuals, not a real 
group. Cream fans will probably 
hate me but that’s how 1 feel. 
Besides, I can’t see how these 
rock critics can put down a group 
as real and as heavy as the 
Cheer while praising Van Dyke 
Parks and the other orchestrated 
wonders. I agreed with your ar¬ 
ticle on the rock revolution. The 
trend to gutless musk is dis¬ 
gusting. My idea of rock music 
is something like "Foxey I.ady” 
or "Summertime Blues” instead 
of a song with a twelve thou¬ 
sand piece orchestra and a sweet 
lyric that says nothing. 

Blue Cheer is not my favor- 
!:c group, but they are fun to 
*^tch because the music they 
create is alive and vital. It 
moves your whole body and 
makes you happy. I always 
thought that was the way "to 


The final magazine in the BIG 6 is HIT 
PARADER. A little more serious than 16 or 
FLIP, HIT PARADER covered a lot of ground on 
the technical end of everything that was 
HAPPENING. In the studio with The Hollies, 
sneak previews of The Stones upcoming 
releases, what kind of amp Zal used on 
"Summer In The City"... all kinds of info, plus 
the always entertaining lyric print-outs of the 
hits. Usually, they were about 80 percent 
correct. I remember when "Honky Tonk 
Women" came out, and we couldn't wait to 
see what Mick sang... we all knew the line 
wasn't "...I later did the same in New York 
City", as HIT PARADER tried to make us 
believe! 

OK, that's what I consider the BIG 6, 
although there are scads more. I have to 
give some honorable mentions here. UK 
publications like RAVE and BIG BEAT really 

S ruled! They were 50 

— i _ cents as 

opposed to 
■AS' the US 
*f any mags' 25 
A. 7] cents, which 
™ WHOON I to us now 
<*0VPi lS t | sounds like 

MOBBID con ^ eW ’' ^ ut ^ 
I you're 10 or 

I n ' in 1965 - 

, ** / that's a lot of 

fa I worth the addi- 
k t ' ona ' 25 cen- 

j tavos, you'd get 
' DYNAMITE pix 
HrH of The Stones, 
Kinks, and 
Yardbirds that 
■ you'd never find 
■ anywhere else. 
Believe me, it was¬ 
n't easy to find these either. Daw Drugs car¬ 
ried BIG BEAT, and Rexall Drugs carried 
RAVE, both long bike rides, but worth the 
effort. 

What else? Let's see, other groovy mags I 
liked/like would have to include MOVIE 
TEEN, TEEN LIFE, TEEN PIN-UPS (Tons of 
pix), TEEN SET (Owned/run by 


with fave album of fave band! 


groovy 

Capitol Records), HOLLYWOOD A GO-GO, 
TEEN TALK, TEEN WORLD, TEEN SCOOP... 
again, to repeat myself, an endless 
Cavalcade Of Coolness... 


tell a stranger about rock and 
roll.” 


Larry Robinson 
Bari Manor Apt 
Croton, New York 
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At Creem headquarters. Walled Lake, Ml -1972. L to R: Richard Siegel, Lester Bangs. Dave Marsh, Jaan Uhelski and Charles Auringer. 



o my mind, Creem Magazine was as important as the 
early seventies raw power it championed. 

The sixties, in retrospect, seem an era more easy to get excited about, what with all those great singles (AM Top 40 peaking 
in 64-66) and not-to-be beaten images (think sleeve cover coolness of December's Children’or even the pics littering The 
Velvet Underground and Nico’). But after much digging through old magazines/papers, it’s the findings of this fanzine that 
there was little significant rock writing to enhance that joyous mid-sixties experience. (What, you argue? 16? Teen Set? 


Datebook? Song Hits? I don’t think so). 
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As a matter of fact, upon it's debut in 
1969, Creem Magazine (initially an under¬ 
ground. radical rock tabloid), was not hot 
shit, either. While I continue to clamour for 
all those "missing" (for me) 1970-early '71 
issues to help fill in the puzzle, for now all 
that seems sure is that in those dawning 
days of the new decade, and after a year of 
publication, what Dave Marsh calls the 
“Creem aesthetic" came sharply into focus. 
(For instance, after taking a cheap shot at 
'em in print in ‘69, Creem Columnist Marsh 
was raving a mere two years later about 
the still-performing - some things never 
change - Question Mark & the Mysterians!). 

The easy explanation for this turn of 
events was the arrival of Lester Hangs in 
1970/71. But it was Marsh who offered up 
that label of all labels, "Punk Rock” (in the 
aformentioned Question Mark piece). And 
in-house graphics genius Charles Auringer 
littered a few early pages of Creem with his 
Exploding Plastic Inevitable-era Velvets 
photos, not to mention classic images of 
the MC5 and Iggy (in his Elcktra prime). 

So, the aesthetic was assembled from a 
shared (booze, punk rock & fucking on the 
couch) vision. 

Countless words have been written 
about Lester Bangs since his death in 1982. 
Within the year ('98), a biography of Bangs 
should be in the stores, penned by Jim 
DeRogatis. Truth be told. Lester Bangs is 
my absolute lave of writers. Writers. 
Period. The purpose of this editorial and 
interview isn’t to elevate Marsh over Bangs. 
The two were/are totally different in 
approach (maybe more similar in objec¬ 
tive). 



LOONEY 

TOONS 


by Dave Marsh 


Back in the mid-seventies. I used to 
steal Creem from the grocery store. But 
that doesn't mean I could follow it. I was 
twelve years old. More often I opted for 
Circus, instead. It took ten years to really 
rediscover Creem. and by then I had lucked 
in to a few of the peak period 1972 issues. 
Bangs on Deep Purple killed me, especially 
as it was clear he. like myself, didn't totally 
dismiss cm. But impact-wise. I was just as 
impressed with Ben Edmonds' editorializ¬ 
ing about oldies and the then-new 
'Nuggets' comp, Greg Shaw on singles, and 
Dave Marsh touting an unknown' outside 


of the midwest. Bob Scger (a great piece 
titled "Doncha Ever Listen To The Radio"). I 
read even' feature and review and read cm 
over and over. Its been a struggle to locate 
other issues (read elsewhere in this issue), 
but ten-plus years even further down the 
road, I now own a damn huge collection of 
classic Creem. As much as my once-impres- 
sive, increasingly more pitiful record collec¬ 
tion, these must)’ old mags are the last rem¬ 
nants of my carefree, misspent youth (nos¬ 
talgia). I ll probably get pissed off and 
throw 'em in the trash two years from now. 
Then again, I doubt it! 
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Lester Bangs (photo by Bob Gruen) 


Having somewhat steered back to the 
original point-not-made. lemme reiterate 
that those old Creems, circa the glory years 
of 1971 to 1976 (a time of editorial 
upheaval including Marsh’s, then Bang's 
departure), defined an era as powerfully as 
the noise of the New York Dolls or Sex 
Pistols. In the late '70s, via poor reception 
from a college radio station thirty miles 
away, I finally got to hear the Stooges for 
the first time. Having already - read about 
Iggy for years in Creem and anticipating 
'em greath - (teenage boredom and all that 
shit), 1 couldn't have been better primed 
for this cataclysmic "introduction”. "1969" 
by the Stooges might have changed my life 
that night. Then again, thinking back on it, 
it’s probably all Creem s fault! 

Judging from his oft-enraged editorials 
found on the online Addicted To Noise’ 
website (always informative, equally corro¬ 
sive, sometimes zealously misguided yet 
consistently the most exhilerating reading 
to be found on the internet - Marsh's edito¬ 
rials, that is, not the ho hum ATN... snore), 
Dave Marsh shows absolutely no sign of 
slowing down or, more importantly, mel¬ 
lowing out. Marsh has been leading the 
rock writing pack for nearly thirty years. 
Along with Lester Bangs manic musings 
and Charles Auringcr's hi-octane art direc¬ 
tion and photography, 1 can not imagine 
Creem without his contributions. After the 
departure of Bangs (and other key writers 
like Jaan Uhelski), the mag soldiered on 
through the late seventies, though with a 
growing reliance on Bangs-inspired but 
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increasingly cynical, predictable attacks on 
the “rock establishment" (Rush. Kansas, 
etc.; obviously easy game). At some point 
in the eighties, the mag was sold and 
moved to Los Angeles. Flipping through a 
c. 1987 issue, it’s clear why the mag would 
soon fold. Besides a few contributors from 
the heyday (like John Mendelsohn and Billy 
Altman), the magazine was populated now 
by the absolute worst writers in rockdom. 
It was revived in the early ‘90s, but that too 
failed. While Creem lasted, on and off, for a 
quarter century', it's what the mag creat¬ 
ed/published in it's first five or six years 
that changed the way a lot of us think 
about rock n’ roll. Dave Marsh was there 
pretty much from the start and has offered 
to let us in on the mag's beginnings, tri¬ 
umphs and failures... 



DM: "Here’s the story...the beginning of 
the story,'cause this is the part I think peo¬ 
ple get lost about. So here's what hap¬ 
pened. The first issue came out. They did 
it in February of’69 and the first time I saw- 
one was on my 1 9th birthday which was 
March 1st, 1969. III never forget it. It was 
basically local. It was really being run by- 
Barry Kramer and a guy who yvorked for 
him in his record shop. An English guy 
somehoyv transported to Detroit named 
Tony Reay. 1 remember Tony as the record 
clerk who sneered at me the day that I 
w ent in and bought the first Creedence 
Clearwater record instead of the first Jeff 
Beck album. And he was half right. I 
ended up buy ing the Jeff Beck record, too. 
but it was kind of an asinine thing to do. 
And that was sort of his point of vicyv. 

"The name came from the fact that 
these guys all took the band Cream to be 
sort of the flagship band of the next gener¬ 
ation of rock 'n' roll after Rollinn Stone, 
right? This is ironic in a sense since as 
soon as you began to get the punk rock 
subversives in there, the Cream-the-band 
sensibility went out the window. Not only 
did it go out the window, but it went out 
the window with the old heave ho (laugh¬ 
ter)!! 

“I was involved in going to Wavne State 
(University) and I started writing for the 
paper on campus there, called The South 
End. 1 was living up above the office of 
The Fifth Estate', did a couple of things for 
them. Everybody was eonnectcd and 
everybody knew everybody, sort of. 1 had 
been in school two months, certainly not 
three, before I knew Sinclair and the MC5 
and Iggy and everybody. Political people 
knew rock n' roll people. In that scene, 
there were painters and sculptors around. 
In fact, really the first art director (of 
Creem ) was a painter - who I saw for the 
first time in about twenty-five years last 
time I was home - named Robin Sommers. 
And Robin’s big claim to fame is that he 
was the art director at Trans-Lovc. And lie’s 
the one who did the "Fuck Hudsons” ad!! 
He's actually- quite an interesting painter 
and has been for many years. 

"How I yvound up there was, I was real¬ 
ly kind of running around with a guy- 
named Bob Rudnick. He’s dead now. He 
and a guy named Dennis Frawley had start¬ 
ed out at WFMU in East Orange, New Jersey 
and they sort of had this Yippic-White 
Panther kind of jazz, rock n‘ roll & radical 
politics radio program they called ‘Kocaine 


Karma’. At some point they went out, I 
think, to the Democratic National 
Convention in the Summer of‘68 where 
the Five (MC5) play ed and they sort of got 
conscripted to be the overnight guys at 
WABX, which was the big FM station (in 
Detroit). 

“The whole history of underground FM 
radio in the area (Detroit) is interesting 
because it really starts with underground 
top 40 radio, in my opinion. There's a cat 
up in Flint named Pete Cavanaugh at a sta¬ 
tion called WTAC, and Pete played every¬ 
thing. He’s written a book and I've got the 
manuscript sitting right here. And there 
was a guy named Larry Miller. Now 
whichever the first (underground) station 
in San Francisco was - and I never can 
remember this right...was it KSAN? 

Anyway, Larry- was one of the first FM DJ's 
in San Francisco. 1 remember him on 
WDET which was the public radio station 
in Detroit that sort of at that time, I believe, 
was a joint operation between the UAW 
(United Auto Workers) and Wayne State. It’s 
all Wayne State now. Larry was doing kind 
of a folk-rock show. There was a local band 
called the Spike Drivers who were great. 
One of the things when Greil Marcus and I 
got to know each other: one of the things 
we had in common yvas we both loved that 
band. He knew them from Larry- (playing 
In SF. then Detroit), this very- interesting 45 
they made for Reprise called "Strange 
Mysterious Sounds". I have a copy but it’s 
cracked." 

HT: I’m sure it’ll get reissued at some 
point!" 


DM: "Don't be so sure. There are all these 
records that float around like that, that 
were kinda important to us. It’s not so 
easy to find Soul Brother Six records. It ’s 
not so easy finding Open Up Your Door’ by 
Richard & the Young Lions. And those are 
records that everybody did. “Open Up 
Your Door” not so much but it was. to me. 
one of the classic, great lost punk records 
although actually, like a lot of the great lost 
punk records, one of the reasons it got lost 
is 'cause it play s better in your memory 
than on your turntable. But "Some Kind Of 
Wonderful” by the Soul Brothers Six: every’ 
band I knew played some version of that. 
Just about every band. 1 would be willing 
to bet you that the Rationals had a version. 

Back To Creem : “Creem had published 
these two local issues and on the second 












one, I had gone up to the Toronto Pop 
Festival. I wanted to see the Band. My girl¬ 
friend wanted to see Procol Harum, I think. 
Procol Harum were a big deal there. This 
was the beginning of a history of bands 
that would come into town and find in 
Detroit this amazing audience - which is 
the most underrated part of the whole 
Detroit rock ‘n' roll (culture). And Procol 
Harum were maybe the first of those bands 
to come into town, find a great audience 
and just keep coming back. Some other 
bands that did that were the Faces, J. Geils. 
And that’s the reason that a lot of people 
cut live records in Detroit. There was this 
rabid, high energy rock n’ roll audience. It 
was part of all the built-in industrial city 
cliches and also. I guess, the music histori¬ 
an cliche about the diversity of people 
who were in music in town. That's all true 
but I also believe that it’s because there 
was a sense of leadership in the place. 
There was a sense of consciously trying to 
create a community and that was where 
WABX came in; that was where WKNR-FM 
came in. Once WABX began to develop an 
audience, in 68-69, there were a bunch of 
other stations who jumped on board. The 
two most prominent were WKNR. which is 
Knorr Broadcasting. It was actually owned 
at the time by a famous sportscaster named 
Van Patrick & where I actually did a Creem 
Rock ‘N’ Roll News show once a week for 
awhile. And there wasWRIF which ulti¬ 
mately became the devil because that’s 
where I.ee Abrams got his start. He’s the 
guy who developed the real true album 
rock’,‘AOR’ (format). He’s the original 
apartheid-oriented radio guy. He's one of 
the few people who is lower than Bob 
Pittman (? - ed. Marsh follow-up via e-mail: 
“Bob Pittman former flopporoonie AM 
radio programmer turned creator' [not 
true) of MTV [he ran it during its racially 
exclusionary period] now 2nd in command 
at AOL. A Mississippi bred sick fuck. Big Al 
Gore contributor. Ex-wife Sandy's indul¬ 
gences largely responsible for last year's 
deaths on Mt. Everest, etc." ??? - ed . again). 

"So all of that's going on, I pick up the 
second issue of Creem. I had written this 
thing about the Toronto Pop Festival for 
The South find, which they had run over a 
page or something. Well. Creem splashed it 
over two pages. Unfortunately, they never 
told me they were using it. They didn't pay 
me & I became indignant. Rudnick says, 
‘No, Marsh, this'll be fine. We ll work this 
out.' For The South End. I was covering 


the John Sinclair trial, as objective as always 
and what that basically meant was 1 was sit¬ 
ting tight with those guys and taking notes 
while they railroaded John into jail. And I 
was there everyday. We would go out for 
lunch. So one day we went out for lunch 
and we went up to Creem. Me and Sinclair 
and Rudnick. The idea was that Rudnick 
was supposed to take this room in this 
house that was at the back of their office 
building; attached. So Rudnick said, Well 
you know, what they need is some White 
Panther type on their staff.’ Sinclair goes, 
Yeah Marsh, that should be you!', choking 
down what he didn’t know was going to 
be his last joint for a year and half. 

“So I went up there and expressed my 
indignation in some humorous fashion. 
Barry Kramer basically said,'Well, the next 
issue we're doing we really need some help 
on because inside it is the program for the 
Ann Arbor Blues Festival. And it'll be our 
first nationally-distributed issue. You can 
come on and work with us. We'll pay you 
nothing (laughter).' This would have been 
July of'69- The reason I remember so clear¬ 
ly is that I said,‘Yes, but the one thing I 
have to finish up is covering John's trial for 
the paper and the jury’s gonna go out 
today', which it did. And I came back in 
short order. 1 was sitting close enough to 
John to touch him when Judge Columbo 
gave him that sentence; when he said. You 
may laugh, Mr. Sinclair, but you will have a 
long time to laugh’. And let me tell you. it 
wiped some smiles off some faces. And of 
course, me being a 19 year old rock n' 
roll...genius..bonehead -1 of course was 
breaking up with my girlfriend which ren¬ 
dered me the way most rock ‘n’ roll genius¬ 
es are at 19 years of age, fairly homeless. I 
ended up spending some time on Creem s 
couch. 1 knew' all about the blues but actu¬ 
ally probably learned more immediate stuff 
about blues music in doing that issue than 
I had access to learn up to that point. I 
had been collecting blues records since I 
wxs about 14 but with very limited funds. 

I knew a lot of the Chicago guys and some 
of the Mississippi guys, but not a whole lot 
else. Just my taste. I knew all the slide gui¬ 
tar players. 1 knew that Fred McDowell! 

"Rudnick never did take that room. I 
did. At that point, essentially, I was the edi¬ 
tor but with my quasi-commie, quasi-anar¬ 
chist White Panther Rock ‘n' Roll. Dope and 
Fucking In The Streets' attitude, was anti- 
hierachy so 1 never would allow anybody, 
let alone myself to be listed as that. That 
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was 100% me. In the long run, it’s ended 
up that the person who’s probably felt the 
most begrieved by it is me! At the end of 
the day, everybody’s under the impression 
that I worked for Lester (Bangs), which is 
ridiculous. Not because I would have not 
worked for Lester if I'd had to, but because 
nobody could work for Lester! That’s the 
way the story' gets told. (Legs) McNeil s 
book is out there and I've totally' been writ¬ 
ten out of history. I didn’t even exist! I try 
not to take it too seriously'. When they 
were writing about that book, though, 
everybody d call me up and go, He says he 
coined the term punk rock. Didn’t you 
have something to do with that?’ 

(Laughter) Which of course, Charley and I 
drove up one time to Sherwood Forest, 
which is a club up sorta by Flint where this 
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perfect foils for one another and the marriage 
thrived tor a number ot years. We used to 
say Creem was a cross between Mad 
Magazine and Esquire, and Marsh and 
Bangs were largely responsible for maintain¬ 
ing that delicate balance between the absurd 
and the profane. 

There was definitely more to Lester than 
met the eye. He was capable of great sad¬ 
ness and great enthusiasm, but little joy. He 
was a voracious writer and a voracious 
champion of the underdog. He despised pre¬ 
tension and would hold it up to the light at 
every turn. 

He used to write with such rapidity and 
grace that I used to sit at my own desk and 
watch in wonderment - he was like a hamster 
on a wheel. I measured my output unfairly 
against his, and I came up wanting. I 
acquired a phobia about my carefully and 
often painfully wrought prose that took me 
the better part of a decade to overcome. 

What I didn't know then was that Lester was 
racing against the clock - that he wouldn't be 
with us long and had to get all that he had to 
say out as quickly as possible. 


like this and write like that. I know he won¬ 
dered about we midwestern denizens, too, 
because I overheard him telling Movie Editor 
Robbie Cruger, the most well-dressed mem¬ 
ber of the staff, that he had never seen so 
many ugly people gathered in one place. 

Maybe he just decided to emigrate to off¬ 
set the averages, but whatever the entice¬ 
ment, he accepted Barry Kramer’s offer and 
made plans to return after the first of the 
year, joining the ranks as the Record Review 
Editor, a position that Dave Marsh had held 
but recently abandoned to become Editor-In- 
Chief. 

Bangs was better suited to the position 
anyway, because he actually liked music. 
David always took it a little too seriously -1 
don't think rock music was ever just enter¬ 
tainment to him: instead, it had vast social 
and didactic powers. I think Marsh saw us 
as cultural arbitrators who were busy defining 
the pop esthetic. He brought the whiff of 
politics to almost everything he wrote, but 
then he came to Creem from the auspices of 
John Sinclair and his leftist White Panther 
Party. I think David saw us as foot soldiers in 
the counterculture revolution, and Lester just 
saw us as "bozos on the bus". 

Not surprisingly, the two editors were 


“Look Back In Anger 

by Jaan Uhelski 


Working at Creem was very nearly the 
perfect job. I say * nearly " because the pay 
was poor - if there was a pay day that partic¬ 
ular week. I started working for Creem in 
mid-1971, but never even received a pay- 
check until January 1972, on the occasion ot 
my twenty-first birthday. I'm sure it was just 
a coincidence that I finally got paid on that 
day, but then again you never knew with pub¬ 
lisher Barry Kramer, who was very big on 
symbolic gestures. But if the truth be told, I 
would probably have paid Kramer to let me 
work there. 


My first introduction to the 'clan' was in 
the late fall of 1970. My visit coincided with 
the arrival of Lester Bangs, who had just 
come from California. He looked like some 
visiting professor who was assessing the 
advantages of relocating to this industrial 
wasteland. He looked so different from our 
indigenous population with his neatly 
trimmed hair and his shined shoes and his 
over-extended mustache. 

I remember wondering how he could look 
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guy Pete Cavanaugh had arranged to put 
back together Question Mark & the 
Mysterians for their great comeback show. 
I came back home drunk or stoned or 
something and wrote this thing where I 
talk about having seen the true punk rock. 
And that was the first time anybody had 
used the term in print, although really 
what it was was I had gotten so sick of 
being a kinda little, very thin - kinda like 
Iggy thin - long-haired kid. Every body'd 
say,‘You're such a fuckin' punk.’ I just 
went,‘Ok, I'm a punk. Fuck you.' I wore it 
as a badge of honor It was son of my Hart 


Simpson phase. That's when I dubbed 
myself the Teenage Dwarf and all that. 

"Lester came up with heavy metal' at 
Creem. We’d get these odd records from 
Germany. We got Amon Duul records and 
Can records and I don’t remember how or 
why. It could've been that Andrew Lauder 
in England was sending us stuff. Those acts 
were on UA in Germany I think so it might 
have been Andy that was sending those 
records over. And then add the 
Burroughsian aspect of that. We were both 
deep into Burroughs. It was around the 
time that Alice Cooper had their first hit 


out,‘Eighteen’. We told Lester to come out 
(to Detroit). He came in with reams and 
reams of stuff he had written. Of course, 
we only knew about him from correspon¬ 
dence and maybe a little bit on the phone. 
He was quite clearly a singular character, 
but I don't think any of us had done 
enough to be more than legends in forma¬ 
tion." 

HT: Would he have been looked down at 
the time by the Crawdaddy -type writers? 

DM: “Who the fuck knows. First of all, 1 
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take the risk of saying that Crawdaddy at 
that point was not a factor. I'm not even 
sure Paul (Williams, founder) was publish¬ 
ing it still. It was before the Peter Knobler 
period, ok, or at least it seems to have 
been. So the other magazines that were 
around...there was Fusion, which was as 
pretentious as Crawdaddy. Now, I’m no 
fan of Crawdaddy. There’s Landau's stuff 
and a few other good things but generally 
speaking, Crawdaddy was not my aesthetic. 

HT: Who was Meltzer w riting for at this 
point? Crawdaddy ? 

DM: “He was writing for whoever would 
have him! Everybody was writing once in 
awhile for Rolling Stone. That would be 
Meltzer, Patti Smith, me, Lester, whoever. 
There was a magazine called Changes. 
Sue...l can’t remember her last name then. 
She’s now Susan Menges. She was there 
along with a bunch of other people includ¬ 
ing. I think, Brandon Tartikoff. There was a 
magazine called Rock and few other maga¬ 
zines around. But the places that were 
publishing fairly serious stuff fairly consis¬ 
tently with a group of writers that had 
begun to develop some kind of by-line 
identity were primarily Rolling Stone and 
secondarily Creem and Fusion. But even 
something like Circus, which hadn't 
become entirely a metal magazine yet, 
would publish some of us some of the 
time. You could do stuff for them. 1 would¬ 
n't be surprised if Lester wrote there 
although maybe he didn’t.” 

HT: Who was the guy at Mercury who 
signed the Dolls? He was writing for 
Circus back then. 

DM: "Yeah. Paul Nelson was the editor. 

Not when I wrote for ’em. Before that. 

Paul Nelson was the editor of Circus early 
on (Circus started out as Hullabaloo, -cd.), 
like the first time the Who came to New 
York. Paul told me this story about how 
Pete Townshend had convinced him that I 
Got You Babe' was a great record. He was 
right. Pete. He occasionally is. 

“At the end of Lester coining to do this 
Alice Cooper story in Detroit, Barry 
announces - and this was classic Barry 
Kramer: Barry says, Well, Lester's gonna 
move here.’ Now this had not been dis¬ 
cussed with me. right? Ostensibly, as little 
structure as we got I should have been 
consulted or something. And obviously I’m 


twenty’ years old, twenty' one years old if 
that, and not terribly mature and as inse¬ 
cure as you’d expect and there were cer¬ 
tain aspects to this that were fairly threat¬ 
ening. To be honest with you, the way it 
expressed itself to me in mv head, and this 
is not a story where I come off looking too 
good but I'm gonna tell it anyway 'cause I 
think it has a lot to do with the dynamic is, 
the thing that really concerned me was. I 
took very seriously the idea of getting a 
paper out every month. Lester did not 
seem likely to bring a lot of organization 
and discipline into the situation. In fact, he 
seemed likely to bring in a lot of disruption 
and slovenliness. Well as it happened, there 
were certain problems with lister but that 
wasn’t one of them. Lester was an entirely 
responsible, professional journalist. He'd 
fuck up a deadline same as anybody might 
but generally speaking he took it very seri¬ 
ously. And I think that’s the important 
thing for people to know about Lester. 
Lester admired, for reasons that he’d have 
to explain to you ‘cause I sure the fuck 
couldn't, people that were sort of rene¬ 
gade. amateur... people that I would 
describe as kinda amateurish. I’m thinking 
Meltzer. I’m thinking of Nick Toschcs. Guys 
that screwed up a lot and in a way could 
even be characterized as being devoted to 
that. Lester may have taken those kind of 
people more seriously than I did but Lester 
did not emulate their work habits. Lester 
was very focused, if anything fairly 
careerist, I think. In order to move ahead 
to his creative goals, he had to in some- 
fashion professionalize’ his act, if you know 
what I mean. He did what was required in 
that context. I think it’s really important to 
understand that about Lester 

"I'm not portraying him as somebody 
who if you gave him a 500 word assign¬ 
ment that was due Thursday, wouldn’t 
come in with 750 words on Saturday...or 
75 .000 words on Saturday! But that risk 
you’re willing to take in the context of 
respect for the process. Everybody had 
problems with making deadlines and that’s 
because that’s the nature of creative work. 
It doesn't necessarily spill out of you. 
Although it sure spilled out of him a lot 
more than anybody else I’ve ever met. But 
he was not a goof-off and he was not a sclf- 
sabotager. Meltzer’s basic picture and 
which he’s written on many occasions 
since Lester died is that people got it all 
wrong and that really Lester got credit for 
doing what Richard did. Well no. that ain't 


what Richard did! Lester did a very’ differ¬ 
ent thing. For one thing, Lester was never 
a snob. Richard, in his own bohemian way, 
is an extreme snob. 

"1 did a very long interview with Jim 
Derogatis (Author of upcoming Bangs biog¬ 
raphy -ed.) in April. One of the things that 
was great about it was that he clarified my 
relationship with Lester, for me. In a way, 
I’ll always be grateful to Jim because he 
made it clear to me...I never thought I was 
very important to Lester and he made it 
clear to me that Lester felt otherwise. That 
was a really big deal. That meant a lot to 
me. Part of the thing of being in that gen¬ 
eration of music writers and part of the 
thing of being one of the standard bearers 
at Creem, and this is where Lester and I 
were alike was, we always said what we 
thought and what we saw, not what we 
thought people wanted to hear. Towards 
the end there. Lester and I were seeing 
very different things. I was a family man. I 
think that’s one thing that’s very interesting 
about a lot of the people who have held on 
to that Creem aesthetic into late middle 
age: Meltzer and people like that. They 
have not been able to create that in their 
lives (family). They don’t want it in their 
lives! But I know this, in the way that I 
occasionally’ feel belittled by those people, 

I laugh because at the end of the day, alot; 
maybe all that really happened was I w oke 
up one morning and 1 had two kids. Kids 
do change the world daily. They actively 
change the world everyday, children. 
Because of them, you don’t feel like you 
have to be Iggy (to change the world). 

That doesn't mean you tltink less of Iggy. 
You just start to see more ways to skin a 
cat! I think that’s w hat gets lost a lot of 
the time. The only two people out of that 
whole bunch, off the top of my head, that 
really raised kids were Jaan and 1. In the 
MC5, Rob had kids. Fred and Patti had kids 
and John Sinclair had kids. 

“There is a drama to Lester’s life. There 
is drama to that intense passion he felt for 
Astral Weeks’. The way in which he felt 
Astral Weeks very much changed his life. 
That’s Lester’s soul’ aesthetic. That’s not 
his punk aesthetic, to go back to the dis¬ 
tinction we’ve been making here. Do you 
know what were the first three things 
Lester wrote for Creem ? He had already- 
written some record reviews, but the first 
three long things? They were the Stooges, 
Ray Charles and Charles Mingus. That's 
Lester’s aesthetic! There was no moment 



when lie was only interested in the Clash 
and Punk. There was no moment where he 
was only interested in just one thing And 
there was never a time when Lester was 
not interested in some kind of music that 
was soothing as well as the abrasive. I 
think that is a lot of what has been distort¬ 
ed or lost and I really do feel in talking to 
him that Jim, who’s work I often have not 
liked a whole lot. had some kind of handle 
on that. Doing the most uncommon thing 
of my life, thinking well of someone’s 
potential work rather than ill of it (laugh¬ 
ter), 1 certainly hope that’s a correct assess¬ 
ment; that he can bring that dimension to 
life. That's what’s inspiring about tester’s 
life. Not that he could bang his head 
against a wall. 

“So when Lester comes to town, that’s 
really the beginning of Creem as a national 
magazine. By that time. Greil was doing 
things for us. C.hristgau had begun letting 
us print his Consumer Guide a month late, 
after it had been in the (Village) Voice" 

HT: What do you think about the work 
Creem did in 69-70. before Lester was 
there? 

DM: "It was certainly amateurish because 
we; I didn’t have any standards other than 
that. But I think also we did some things 
that were worth doing. I think my early 
stuff on the Stooges in particular, those 
reviews plus the one feature story I wrote, 
w hich I think was before Lester got there.' 

HT: And you no longer have any of these 
earlier issues? 

DM: “Yeah. I don’t know' where they are. 
Different people have ’em. I think they’re 
all at the Rock N Roll Hall of Fame. Danny 
Fields. I think, gave them his entire collec¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, there’s an issue of 
Creem up there on the wall, maybe the one 
with my Iggy story’; on the wall at the Hall 
Of Fame. I remember it w as son of a gift 
from Danny who had been very' important 
to the Five, very’ important to me early in 
my career for a variety of reasons and who 
is one of the true -1 dunno - heroes of rock 
n’ roll. The good thing about Please Kill 
Me’ is that people do begin to get a picture 
of who Danny really is, w'hich is great. 

"There couldn’t have been the ’Post- 
Lester’s Arrival’ stuff without the Pre- 
lister’s Arrival’ stuff. I’ll tell you that. 
Fundamentally, the aesthetic was in place 


and to my mind w as in a better place than 
it was later on. The most fun part of it for 
me every month, in a wav. after it got 
rolling was the letter stage. Everybody 
loved the letters. There was a mixture of 
stuff in there, some of which was extreme¬ 
ly bizarre and weird and smartass and 
some which was dead serious or whatever. 
And some that merited smartass replies or 
smartass headlines or both and some of 
which didn't. Part of why I liked putting 
that together every’ issue was in making 
those judgements. And that was my baby.” 

HT: A lot of us still have trouble believing 
all those letters were real. Were they? 

DM: "1 can only speak for my time, up 
through mid -'73: They're all real. 

Every one of cm up through the middle of 
73 was real. That's one thing. The other 
tiling that was important to me were the 
captions; the off-the-w all captions. If you 
go back and look at early Creem . before 
lister got there, those captions were there. 
That’s me! I still write captions. My books 
all have captions like that, even in very, 
very serious books. For some reason or 
another, and I’m quite sure I'm wrong, 
photo captions strike me as one of the 
world's most asinine things. They’re just 
stupid on their face. And that can be great. 
I’m in favor of stupid things being great 
(laughter). And every’ once in a while, we 
do a straight caption, right? And I think 
what really happened to Creem , in my 
head, after a certain point, sort of in that 
Rick Johnson period...” 

HT: You’d better explain who Rick 
Johnson was... 

DM: "He was just one of the w riters they 
used. He was basically humorous. Rick is 
just a writer that comes to mind. I don't 
even mean to really single him out in a neg¬ 
ative w'av. I don't know who was suppos¬ 
edly running the thing at the time. It tran¬ 
sitioned into a thing where every’ letter had 
the smartass caption, every letter had the 
smartass reply. It became too much like a 
comic book. That w as probably the issue 
over why I left because in the end I w ant¬ 
ed the tension. I wanted it to go both ways 
at the same time. And 1 think inherently, 
probably Lester did too in a way, but...first 
of all. Lester was not an office politician in 
any respect. And secondly, insisting that it 
go to the comic end play ed more into the 


Lester aesthetic than it did into mine. I 
w r as kinda serious with a comic touch, 
Lester was comic with a serious touch. 
That’s a gross generalization. It's not entire¬ 
ly incorrect, though. Plus it had been four 
years and I was 23 years old. It was time to 
move along. 

"There were a number of people 
there... From my time with Creem, from 
July of '(>9 to July of 73. the people who 
were there don't get enough credit. I 
mean, people talk about me and Lester and 
they talk about Greil s contributions or 
they know’ Christgau or whatever. I guess 
people know Billy Altman who to me was 
one of the grand mistakes. To the best of 
my knowledge. 1 had absolutely nothing to 
do with Billy Altman being published in 
Creem. Rick Johnson. I am dead certain of. 
They aren’t my kind of w riters. Billy, in 
particular, has been a thorn in my side, 
mainly by exacerbating whatever degrees 
of difficulty there were between Lester and 
me into an aesthetic feud that quite simply 
didn t exist. Johnson 1 do not believe I 
have ever met or spoken to. When I say 
Rick 'isn’t my kind of writer’, though. I 
don't mean - as I do with Billy - that I 
think what he does is second-rate. I just 
mean that his sensibility w’ould not have 
made me want to publish him. As part of 
the Creem mix. of course, he was quite 
valuable. 

"Gary Kenton was one of the instru¬ 
mental reasons in why I left,'cause I just 
couldn't stand the guy. Gary Kenton was 
hired by Barry specifically to get me to 
quit. I think. It worked, too. If he wasn't so 
fucking dumb. I'd have described him as 
despicable... just a putz. There was a guy 
named Robert Duncan w’ho was very 
important. Wayne Robins (Editor, c. 1975) 
is at Newsday, my old job. 

There was John Morthiand. Morthland 
was probably the most professional writer 
who ever worked at Creem, and maybe the 
best/most reliable person. His work should 
be far better know’n. because his taste is 
impeccable and there tends to be. amidst 
superficially very straight journalism, 
always some uncommon degree of insight 
into whatever he’s talking about. 

'But Ben Edmonds and Jaan Uhclski 
deserve a lot more credit. Robin Sommers 
deserves a lot more credit. Charley 
(Auringer) deserves a lot more credit. 1 
think (the art work/graphics) was one of 
the really underrated aspects of what w’e 
created there: what Charley did and the 





sensibility that (he) in particular brought to 
Creem. The look of the thing and particu¬ 
larly his photography is a very underrated 
part of what (Cieemfwas about. You know. 
Bob Wilson's cartoons and stuff like that. 
But I think Charley's contribution is really 
one of the great lost aspects of the whole 
thing." 


HT: What was Barn Kramer doing 
besides just helming the whole thing? 

DM: "Barn’ was sort of like the best kind 
of hip capitalist, if there is a best kind of 
hip capitalist." 

HT: There seems to be a destructive 
thread running through the Detroit musi¬ 
cians and scene... 

DM: "The self-destruction thing is an inter¬ 
esting question for me. to play that two 
ways. The first way is sort of a general 
thing about ...” 

HT: Not that it really matters, but 1 didn't 
say self-destructive. I said destructive... 

DM: "You're right about that and actually 
it fits better to put it that way. It implicates 
me in a way that I need to be implicated in 
order to make the point I want to make. 
You know. I look back at Creem and Barry 's 
dead, Lester's dead. I can t think of who 
else. We probably lost a few more along 
the way. You look back at the Stooges and 
their casualties and the Five had some big 
league casualties. Beyond the death, there's 



the drug addictions, the alcoholism and eat¬ 
ing yourself to death. If you've ever heard 
Mitch Ryder’s confessional records, then 
there's all that stuff which has to do with all 
of that plus sex, I guess, as a way to put it. 

“As 1 look back at Creem. the conflicts 1 
experienced there in terms of what 1 now 
know from going through al-anon/twclvc- 
step stuff and the usual 'bout of nearing 
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fifty' psycho therapy... without turning this 
into a confession, but that much, ok -1 was 
a world class enabler. On the editorial 
side, part of my enabling was always mak¬ 
ing sure there was somebody around that 
was sober and sane enough - not that 1 
was that sane - but sober enough to get 
the work done. There was Jaan or 
Ben...and we all had our moments but 
obviously there was real serious chemical 
dependency problems. Cocaine came into 
Creem after me. I mean, it was (always) 
around. Literally every drug was around. 
But cocaine became part of Creem's cul¬ 
ture, after I left. 

"There was a lot of rage which certain¬ 
ly was a big part of my problem. There 
was just a lot of self-destruction. There 
were a lot of people fucking up cause it 
could've been too good. And you ask me 
about Barry. In many ways, that would be 
the worst thing 1 could tell you about 
Barry. Barry was the ideal hip capitalist 
but he was also a person who whenever 
the gold got in sight, would spit the bit. 
That was another reason I left. We had 
been talking about moving the magazine 
out of Detroit and really there was no cre¬ 
ative reason to keep it in Detroit because 
the scene had died on us. Obviously it did¬ 
n't die in our hearts. Having participated 
in Rolling Stone’s move to New York, it's 
actually a good thing Creem didn't move. 
Rolling Stone did it in a really gruesome 
fashion. I think that's right when the mag¬ 
azine lost it's cleverness, when it moved 
out of San Francisco. 

“Barry died of an overdose of laughing 
gas. And that, in some sad fashion, was our 


story. The beauty of the MC5/White 
Panther/Trans-Love Energics/Artist 
Workshop thing was that it was the San 
Francisco thing but without a lot of the 
bullshit about non-violence; without the 
silliest of the bourgeois illusions. Of 
course, this now marks me as a person 
who thinks peace, love and flowers is a 
goofier set of illusions than rock n' roll, 
dope and fucking in the streets', but there 
you are. Or there I am (laughter)! You 
know, rock 'n' roll, dope and fucking in the 
streets made more sense to me!" 

HT: By the way, who came up with that 
slogan? 

DM: "John (Sinclair), probably. Well, if it 
wasn't John than it was Jesse Crawford 
and if it wasn’t John or Jesse, it was 
Rudnick.” 

HT: Who do you think has can ed out the 
most interesting career of those of you 
from the Creem talent pool? 

DM: “Well, there's Patti Smith! She was 
very, very important and probably the 
thing I’m proudest of as editor of Creem is 
that we were the first to publish Patti’s 
poetry. And Lenny (Kaye), actually. He 
wrote for us a lot. To me, everybody's pret¬ 
ty much still around. Ben’s still around 
and writing. Jaan s still around, Charley’s 
still around. Richard Siegel I’ve lost touch 
with but I think Jaan knows where he is.” 

HT: What was Richard Siegel’s role in all 
this? 


most visible part of, came about because 
of a revolution in technology which was 
the offset color printing press. So it was 
possible to publish special interest publica¬ 
tions for the first time in the history' of the 
United States cheaply and efficiently... 
quickly! It was distributed initially by a 
company, I believe, called Cable and then 
by a company called Curtis. But the thing 
to understand; the only way 1 was ever 
able to understand magazine distribution 
in the United States is that it is essentially 
a Mob enterprise. In my opinion, that’s 
true " 

HT: Explain that to us, if you could. 

DM: "It s controlled by a very small group 
of people that very effectively present any 
more efficient competitors from arising. 
Tin thinking more at the local or regional 
label. Not the distributors per se but the 
wholesalers. 

Besides this printing press revolution, 
the other thing that came out during this 
era was pornography. In fact, when the 
sex tabloids started, one of my early con¬ 
nections into the whole publishing world 
in New York was Rudnick had a friend 
named Joel Faberkamp who published a 
Screw competitor. But they had worked 
together on the East Village Other ’ 

HT: With the rise of pornography and the 
attention it was receiving, did that allow a 
magazine like Creem to easily skip by 
potential censorship? 

DM: "We couldn't entirely skip by censor 



DM: "Well. Richard's background was in 
newspaper'ing and in fact, when there was 
a big newspaper strike in Detroit in the 
mid-sixties, he and some friends from 
Wayne State had started a newspaper pub¬ 
lished during the strike. He had made a lot 
of money with it. So Richard was sort of 
brought in as a business person. But he 
also had some creative talents so he would 
contribute, particularly on the graphics 
side. 1 think: layout, design and stuff like 
that.” 

HT: How the hell was the mag distrib¬ 
uted in those early days? 

DM: "Now you gotta remember that the 
whole underground press thing, which 
really the rock mags were at this stage the 
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ship. It would come up w ith your distribu¬ 
tor who could be in New York or in 
Dothan, Alabama. Or it might be."How do 
we get this in the 7-F.leven stores. It 
would always come up. It would come up 
in."Can you use fuck in a caption? Can 
you use it in a headline? Can you use it in 
the text? Can you use it on the cover?” 
Different things would come up. Can you 
show' tit in a magazine?" 

HT: At any later point, was it ever heart¬ 
breaking to walk into a 7-Eleven and leaf 
through the latest issue of Creem and just 
shake your head? 

DM: “1 would just say, that's why I left. 
They didn't want to do what I wanted to 
do. Because of the degeneration, as far as I 
was concerned, that's why I left. Once 
they decided to go the comic book path - 
not that I have anything against comic 
books - they decided to be like a Marvel 
comic instead of an underground comic. 
They decided to cater to a market. Well 
for whatever reason, and this has some¬ 
thing to do with...I guess ultimately I 
always blame my mom (laughter) but I am 
literally incapable of walking that line. 

Can’t do it! Not interested in doing it and 
wouldn’t know how. So, once they decid¬ 
ed to go that path, I was just going to get 
more and more miserable and more and 
more consumed with rage. Once I left, the 
only time I would get pulled in was when 
Barry would try even’ few weeks, then 
even - few months , then evert’ year or 
two, would try to pull me back in. There 
was a point when I knew it was futile 
because Barry could only hear his ow’n 
voice, pretty much. 

“Here's the deal with Barry Kramer and 
me. On the one hand, the guy was emo¬ 
tionally manipulative, out of his fuckin' 
mind, more petty and competitive than 
me. On the other hand, this is the guy that 
not only gave me a chance to mn some¬ 
thing at 19, but my most outrageous ideas I 
had in my life, many of them occurred at 
that place, at that time, and w ith his full 
endorsement. At least he never pulled the 
plug on me. When I left, I quit. What hap¬ 
pens to magazines a lot of the times is just 
simply their ambitions arc bigger than 
their capitalization. People can think what 
they want to think and sort of on the 
fanzine front I know' what they do think, 
but I II tell you right now: I w'as there. I've 
done it. Jaan Wenner was a better publish¬ 


er than Bam- Kramer and he was a better 
editor than me! And that s the main rea¬ 
son that Rolling Stone became things that 
Creem couldn't be. There’s no doubt in 
my mind about that. And that s nothing to 
be ashamed of. You work to the limits of 
your talents. We worked to the limits of 
our personal abilities and the limits of our 
psychological problems (laughter). And 
there's nothing to apologize for. 

"And do I think that the Rolling Slone 
aesthetic was as powerful and compelling 
and human and important as the Creem 
aesthetic? No! I need to have this conver¬ 
sation with Wayne (Kramer), who's about 
the only person I can think of w ho's 
around now that I could have it with. At 
some crazy point here in the last couple of 
years. I’ve realized ue won. Rolling Stone 
lost. We lost every fucking battle and yet 
at the end of the day. if you turn on MTV, if 
you pick up a magazine, if look on the 
internet, if you read a book, the aesthetic 
derives not from Rolling Stone, not from 
Esquire, not from C.rawdaddy. It 's Creem ! 

"Look, I had one overriding ambition 
my entire life and career and I believe that 
it was shared from top to bottom in that 
enterprise; by all the key people. I mean 
by Lester, by Patti who was very much a 
part of our thing. We had a vision and the 
vision was this: You can change the world. 
That's what's different about the Detroit 
bands than the bands from anywhere else. 
We all believe that. At the end of the day, 
we changed the world. That's a hell of a 
thing! I mean there’s a way in which to 
look at it, from kind of a spiritual point of 
view- in which, hey, every time a baby cries 
the world changes. And it does and that's 
an important lesson to learn in your life. 

But really, it’s our rock aesthetic that pre¬ 
vailed. Our insistance that fuck 'em if 
they can't take a joke' as the right attitude 
to carry through life, that won out. Our 
insistance that black music and w’hite 
music shouldn t be entirely separate, that 
prevailed. Our insistance that music and 
politics needed to come together and 
needed to come together in a unified aes¬ 
thetic and not just playing benefits. 

“If I could look at Creem at any partic¬ 
ular moment later on and say,'this is 
embarrassing or this is hideous' or whatev¬ 
er, 1 knew from the moment I heard the 
Sex Pistols that we prevailed somewhere, 
cause the Sex Pistols sounded like the 
Dolls and the Dolls sounded like the MC5. 


If you had talked to Johnny or Syl - not so 
much David - back then, they would've 
told you where they got it from. I met 'em 
before I ever heard 'em and yet I knew it 
the minute I met 'em! After the Dolls 
failed, I really thought that, well, we had 
lost. The Dolls for me w'ere a last gasp. 

For me, and I can't speak for anyone else, 
when the Dolls failed, I just really felt like 
this wasn't going to work out. That was 
when I got interested again in a broader 
range of music. My interest in music is 
(divided up as) Up to the MC5/MC5 thru 
the Dolls / and then After The Dolls’. And 
there was always a black thread that ran 
through the white thread for me that was 
a little bit different than the other critics 
coming from that proto-punk sensibility. 
But it's not untypical among musicians. 

The obsession with blues and R&B is typi¬ 
cal among musicians. I mean, people don’t 
take Iggy seriously enough as a product of 
that; Iggy in particular as he’s become the 
flagship, at least until Wayne got back out 
here to instruct us all. But when I heard 
the Sex Pistols record, Anarchy', and 
Chuck Young had somebody from 
Malcolm’s office come up to the Rolling 
Stone office in whenever that was,‘77/78, 
and played some of the TV clips. And this 
is kind of a stupid thing to admit, but I 
went home and I cried. I did! I got a copy 
of the record which I had fucking wanted 
to buy when 1 was in London a few 
months earlier but Simon Frith told me it 
was just some kind of teen fraud. With our 
wives standing in front of a record shop, 
he told me that. I've never forgiven him. I 
went home and listened to that record and 
literally got tears in my eyes, because it 
was back. It wasn’t dead.” 

- On that sappy note (har, har], 
thanks for the interview, and 
more importantly, thanks Dave 
and gang for Creem! 
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LONG WITH 

Creem, Rock Scene 
Magazine defined the 
early/mid- 1970’s as the 

GREAT ROCK MAG ERA. 

While Creem stood as market share 
leader in hi-energy, outlandish rock 
l writing (enhanced by the best 
graphics/layout in the biz; see 
Marsh/Cmw feature), Rock Scene 

_____ more or less eschewed any 

it attempt at serious criticism in favor of present¬ 

ing an equally action-packed yet totally photo-driven (and like Creem, fun) 
product. 

Edited by sixties rock writing vet (and producing great/magician) Richard 
Robinson, his Rock Scene team included a pool of talent straight from the 
streets of New York; Cavalier columnist/garage punk champion Lenny ‘Doc 
Rock' Kaye, ace photogs Bob Gruen and Leee Black Childers and. of 
course,'Social Editor /Sccnc Maker- Insider' Numero Uno, Lisa Robinson 
(wife to Richard R, as well). Nearly all issues were littered with photos 
(upwards of 150 per issue) of the Rock Scene extended family including ex- 
Elektra "house hippie"/punk rock visionary Danny Fields, super-sexy Cvrinda 
Foxc, dragster Wayne County plus too many rock writers and drunken 
record company staffers to mention. 

And then there were the bands. The earliest issues were primarily devot¬ 
ed to Bowie, Alice Cooper and less enduring glam acts, but quickly (within the 
first year of publication), zeroed in on the New York Dolls and their street- 
level. Stonesy spin on the androg-rock that Rock Scene would consistently 
cover. The revamped Raw Power' edition of the Stooges were also promi- I. 
nently on display in '73/7-1 issues, showing that Rock Scene shared at least a II 
musical aesthetic with Creem (minus, it's important to point out, the snob- II 
bery/sarcasm that eventually became a tedious weight that sunk Creem). 

By 1975, Rock Scene was at the forefront of the emerging punk culture III 
based around CBGB's. presenting the earliest features on Patti Smith. 
Television (in '74, actually, in a feature penned by Smith), Blondie, the 
(Hell-era) Heartbrcakcrs and Ramoncs 

Never as cool yet always generating big laughs was the "More New 


Bands" photo section conveniently stuck in the back of each issue and show¬ 
casing any band who bothered to send in their amateur hour' promo pic. Side 
by side with the earliest nationally-published shots of the Dolls, Kiss, etc. etc. 
were the rock bottomest-budgeted glam bands of the era. These dopey trend- 
hoppers made for great hilarity, proving lew things look sillier than some 
greaseball from Toledo donning mascara (and. as we can judge by the stupidity 
on view, without clue as to why he's doing it). 

Yep, there was a strong undercurrent of humor in the pages of Rock 
Scene, from the tongue in cheek photo captions, to gut-busting photo spreads 
like At Home With Wayne (County; fashioned right out of 16 Magazine)' and 
one particularly memorable series of photos of a (typically, we can assume) 
drunken Lynard Skynard bash. And speaking of Wayne County, his "Dear 
Wayne" advice column was surely a magnet for many a gender-jumbled, mixed- 
up kid in the seventies and a consistent laugh-riot, to boot. 

Alongside Creem, Rock Scene t ies for the greatest rock mag ever. And not 
only that, it was hugely influential; not only on CBGB's-sIanted punk acts but 
mega-creeps like Billy Corgan of Smashing Pumpkins, too. Here’s Lisa 

Robinson. the."face"of Rock Scene, to tell you all about it... 
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HT: And there would be columns 
that said, Richard Robinson 
Reporting from London.' 

LR: Yes, because he went to England 
for months and did columns from 
there and then he started writing a 
column in an English music paper 
called Disc and Music Echo which I 
then took over after we were mar¬ 
ried. He was also doing a syndicated 
column for the BeU-McClurc 
Syndicate. So he was a rock journal¬ 
ist first and he was also on WNEW as 
a disc jockey late at night in 1969, 
then started working for different 
record companies. 

HTiThat leads to the next point that 
requires mentioning; that he also has 
had a career as a record producer. 

LR: Yes, he pretty much started turn¬ 
ing over his writing to me. I did the 
Disc column after awhile and I did 


Rock Scene r* the jlternative to 
the alternatives. Which h pretty 
good credentials these days for 
another rock magazine. 

great urriters... 
great features... 
no opinionated blitberinqs, 
only the bestof the 
rock scene . 1 


the Bell-McClure column and then 
together we edited Hit Parader and 
Rock Scene and so forth. But there’s 
a period around 1969-70 when he 
went to work as Neil Bogart's assis¬ 
tant at Buddah and he produced the 
Flamin' Groovies and a band called 
Hackamore Brick. He also was 
involved in some of the promotion, 
imaging, bio writing, and liner notes 
for the Isley Brothers and Melanie. 
Then he went to work for RCA 
around 197J-72, in the A&R 
Department as sort of the house hip¬ 
pie'. They signed David Bowie, Lou 
Reed and the Kinks, and he pro¬ 
duced lou Reed's first solo album; 
then went back to work with him 
later, co-producing‘Street Hassle'. In- 
between, he produced David 
Johanson's first solo record after 
David left the Dolls. 

HT: The earliest mention I've seen of 
you is in other's writings, maybe in 
Creem, around '71, with an article 
about the final days of the Velvets 
and how you were part of their inner 
circle. 

LR: It wasn't really the Velvet 
Underground circle because I didn't 
get involved in the music business til 
the end of '69. when I started work 


Let s start w/ 

'§■ *fI Richard Robinson 
8 SP and 1-oraine 
Alterman, Managing Editor and 
Associate Editor respectively, of Rock 
Scene. 


LR: Loraine Alterman of Rock Scene 
(LR disbelieving what she’s hearing - 
ed.)? 


HT: I have the very first issue... 


LR: No, she had nothing to do with 
Rock Scene. You're looking at an 
issue? 


HT: I'm looking at the very first 
issue. 


LR: Maybe we just put her name on 
it. She certainly had nothing to do 
with it. I can't even imagine 
why., unless you 
know something I 
don't. Loraine 
was a friend of 
ours. Loraine had 
written for the 
Detroit Free Press 
and she also was 
the first New York 
editor of Rolling 
Stone Magazine 
(She also wrote 
for Go in the six¬ 
ties-ed). But as 
far as I can recall, 

I don't think she 
had anything to 
do with Rock 
Scene Lenny, 

Richard and I 
started it. We just 
sat around and 
Richard came up with the idea that it 
would be cool to do a magazine that 
was sort of like the Eye column in 
Women’s Wear Daily (laughter) 
which was just a lot of pictures with 
a lot of bitchy, funny captions, and 
we should do something like that for 
rock n' roll 'cause there was nothing 
being done like that. The closest it 
came to it was the column I did in 
Creem which was called Eleganza' 

A little off-hand column about style 
and gossip and stuff like that. So to 
my recollection, it was Richard's 
idea. Richard and Lenny decided to 
go ahead and do it, then I got 
involved with it as well. 


HT: Wasn't Richard a rock writer in 
the sixties? 


lJt: Richard was a writer. He left 
Yale, came to New York and worked 
for Go Magazine. He was a corre¬ 
spondent for Go. 






















ing for Richard, basically, and married him a few 
months later. I had just been in school and 
stuff just prior to that. The Velvet Underground 
were really the sixties, with Warhol. The Velv et 
Underground that I ended up knowing was the 
last incarnation that Lou Reed did at Max's, 
upstairs in maybe ‘70, '71 (‘70. -ed.) but that's 
long after John Cale and Maureen Tucker, and 
that was not the real Velvet Underground. That 
was with Doug Yule. They did do one great 
record, 1 Loaded', and the Live At Max's Kansas 


Rolling Stone. Hit Pander, Popular Mechanics 
and Women's Wear Daily’. Care to elaborate on 
this? 

LR: (Laughter) God knows, you can t analyze 
this too deeply. He and Lenny mostly would 
smoke a lot of pot and then write this stuff, 
although 1 think that is a pretty good descrip¬ 
tion.There were a lot of electronics columns, so 
there you get the Popular Mechanics. Women's 


publication'. For those of us who may not 
have a handle on the whole early seventies 
rock culture & even rock critics culture, can 
you explain? 

LR: Well. 1 think there were two different things 
going on. There was a rock critic culture and 
then there was a rock culture. I mean, the rock 
critics...You have to understand there are a lot 
of people that wanted to be in bands who 


City’ record, but that was the only involvement 
I really had with the Velvets. 


HT: In Richard Robinson's first Rock Scene edi¬ 
torial, he described its content as a-grafting of 



THE DOLLS STARTED IT ALL. Syl 

Sylvain and David Johansen chat 
with Ace at a party in NYC in 1975 
(Pic; Bob Gruen). 



Three Stooges-left to right, beloved 
bassist Ron Asheton. glam guitarist 
Jones Williamson and the inimitable Ig 
itself. I Photo by Danny Fields) 


Wear Daily would account for the gossip and 
the photos. Hit Paradcr some of the lengthier 
features. I don't know about Rolling Stone. 1 
might take exception to that. I think we were a 
lot more fun than Rolling Stone. 

HT: It also claimed to be ’The Alternative to the 
Alternatives’! 

LR: Yes, 1 can't believe we coined that phrase 
so many years ago. 

HT: Richard also described it as "a rock culture 


weren't, whether it was Lenny Kaye, Jon 
Landau. Dave Marsh or Robert Christgau. I 
don't know if all of them were frustrated musi¬ 
cians: some of them were. And then there were 
one or two women; not very many. Loraine 
Alterman was at Rolling Stone, the late Lillian 
Roxon was at Sydney Morning Herald and then 
later the Daily News. Gloria Stavers. of course, 
now also deceased, was the editor of 16 
Magazine and then there was me. 

Richard at that point was working for Neil 
Bogan at Buddah and we had an expense 
account. And none of these rock writers had 
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passed for some sort of culture. 

The rock' culture in New York. 1 think, was 
very organized around the New York Dolls at a 
certain point, when they were playing at the 
Mercer Street (An Center). They were just a 
great, sloppier, street, slightly more drag, wittier 
version of the Rolling Stones. They were a very 
short lived band with a lot of drug problems, 
death and so forth. But they were a great, great 
band and sort of galvanized the scene around 
them. Lou Reed was also an important figure, 
as a songwriter and as son of this demi-god 
from the Velvet Underground. And then, of 
course. David Bowie came and took a lot from 
Lou Reed, took some stuff from the Dolls 
although Alice Cooper really took stuff from the 
Dolls and later Kiss completely ripped-off the 
DoUs. 

But I would say that between the glam 
rock'/early seventies scene of the Dolls and 
then David Bowie. Lou Reed and Iggy Pop, 
Danny Fields was very important to that 
because he was managing Lou Reed and Iggy 
Pop at the time. Danny and I were very good 
friends and we introduced those three musi¬ 
cians to each other - David Bowie, Lou Reed, 


any money. So we used to have everybody over 
to our house courtesy of Buddah’s expense 
account and feed them. Also, a lot of these peo¬ 
ple, when they didn't have places to stay, stayed 
at our apartment because we had a large rent- 
controlled apartment on the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan. Dave Marsh for example, when he 
first came to New York, crashed on our couch 
for awhile, then came and lived with us for 
awhile. Richard Meltzer stayed at my house for 
awhile. And I would have a lot of parlies 
because a lot of these people didn’t really 
know each other. Lester, Meltzer and Nick 
Tosches were friends but a lot of the others 
weren't, so I would seek them out. 

Vince Aletti, for example, who was writing a 
lot of great stuff about R&B music in, 1 think it 
was Rat. an East Village publication. And 
Loraine Alterman and Lillian Roxon and Danny 
Fields and Gloria Stavers and Danny Goldberg, 
who was at Circus and Record World at the 
time. And on and on. Jon landau. Robert 
Christgau.Jon Mendelsohn who was in Los 
Angeles. We all became friends and started 
hanging out and having a lot of parties at my 
house. So that was rock critics culture, or what 


Lenny and David scat a few bars of "Florence" as a bemused Cyrinda Foxe looks on 


Bob Gruenl 



Rock and rollers Billy Altman, Richard | 
Robinson, Lester Bangs, and Paul Nel- <5 
son relax between shows and try to 2 
keep from getting thrown out by the s 
enthusiastic Bottom Line staff. % 

Iggy. So there was this rock culture that was 
starting to come up around this New York glam 
Rock Scene that dovetailed into the I.ondon 
glam Rock Scene of Bowie and Roxy Music. 

I don't know if you want me to continue 
into the mid-seventies but when we got into 
the CBGB s era with Blondie,Television,Talking 
Heads, Patti Smith and that stuff. Rock Scene 
was the main magazine that wrote about a lot 
of that as well as exposing a lot of photo 
spreads of the Clash and Sex Pistols to 
American rock fans. Coupled with the fact that 
I was at that time the American Editor of New' 
Musical Express, so I was writing about a lot of 
this stuff in London, also. And I think this is the 
way a lot of people learned about a lot of these 
bands. To this day, Michael Stipe and Billy 
Corgan and on and on and on tell me that they 
grew up reading Rock Scene. 

HT: I read somewhere where Bob Grucn 
explained that in going over to shoot the punk 
groups in london in ‘77, his greatest calling 
card was his association with Rock Scene. 


I.R: People got Rock Scene even in England. 1 
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(photo: Bob Gruen) 


David and Liaa watch 
Gary Roaaington awat- 
low food 


Wayne County (photo: Danny Fields) 


New York and do the same thing. And appar¬ 
ently, that's exactly what happened. 


and record execs made the mag. Please com¬ 
ment in as much great detail as you care to... 


I IT: Cutting back to editorial content, the earli¬ 
est issues weren’t really remarkable as far as the 
features. Many seemed suspiciously like 
reprinted press releases! 


LR: Well, I guess, on a certain level there was an 
element of it being a shameless self-promotion¬ 
al vehicle for me. I put my picture in it con¬ 
stantly. I was constantly beaming backstage 
with all these stars. And I just thought it was 
hilarious. I really thought it was funny. I wasn't 
that pushy as much as 1 really was in all those 
places at that time. This was my life. 

And Bob Gruen was always there, or Lece 
Childers, and we just always had somebody' to 
chronicle it. In terms of putting the executives 
in, we made this big tiling like they were as 
much the stars as the stars were. They weren’t. 
However they were very important in the sort 
of schmoozing New 
York scene. You know, 
you couldn't get back- 
stage if you didn't 
know Ron Delsener or 
Howard Stein or Bill 
Graham. So there was 
an element of schmooz¬ 
ing and sort of putting 
these people’s pictures 
in for their own ego 
and to get access. 

But I also really did 
feel that there was an 
underlying -1 hate to 
make it sound like it 
was a big philosophi¬ 
cal, well thought out 
thing - but there was an 
element of this to me 
that I thought it was 
just as amusing to put 
some rock writer's pic¬ 
ture in there as it was to put David Bowie's; to 
put a concert promoter (in) as much as Pete 
Townshend. And to kind of give that attitude, if 
you will, to whoever might be reading it and 
mind you we never thought anyone was read¬ 
ing it. 

That’s the thing that's so extraordinary. I 
thought lift)’ people in New York read this 
thing. I thought we were doing this for our¬ 
selves and our friends but I also thought that if 
anybody else w as reading this out there, that 
they also could come here and be a part of it. 
Because if you look back at some of those 
issues and some of the God know s people that 
are in there, if the) could be in it. anybody 
could be in it. I just felt like if 1 could turn 
myself into some kind of star of those pages 
then it could encourage anybody to come to 


I.R: They probably were. 


HT: The Ask Doc Rock' column by Lenny was 
reallv cool. 


Richard and Lisa Robinson chat with Lou about his 48 tv 
(photo: Bob Gruen) 


LR: When did he do Nuggets 


couldn't believe it. Nick Rhodes of Duran 
Duran told me he was growing up in 
Birmingham and he would run down to his 
news agent's every other month and look for 
Rock Scene ; getting weird limited edition 
imported copies that they got. But it was a lot 
of this wanting to come to New York and go to 
parties and sec these people. We certainly 
showcased a lot of that. 


LR: Yeah, I just 

think it was a very 
symbiotic thing with 
Lenny. He was always 
very interested in that 
kind of stuff. He was 
working on ‘Nuggets' at 
the time. He w'as well 
versed in that world 
and it was something 
he wanted to write 
about. 1 remember 
some other features 
better, like the Know 
Your Rock Writer' fea¬ 
ture which I always 
thought was hilarious. 
And then Lillian 
(Roxon) wrote that 
food column that I 
loved. Then Wayne 
(County) wrote that 
sex advice column 


WHO DO YOU MISS MOST 


Herman’s Hcrmus. The Dave Clark Five. Cilia Black. 
The Beatles. Billy I Dramer And The Dakotas. 
The Beau Brummels. The Lovin' Spoontul. The Young 
Rascals. The Barbarians, Barry And The Remains, Sandie 
Shaw, The Mammas and the Papas. Silvie 
Vartan ???????????????????? 


REMEMBER THE 1960 s 7 
TELL US WHO YOU MISS ? 


HT: Another statement (by Richard Robinson) 
was,'We’re not wearing our politics on our 
sleeves." To readers like myself (then and now), 
that was one of the strengths of the mag...It 
had a teenage enthusiasm and was always fun. 


Short skirts and tight pants, floppy hair etas, and mod 
attitudes . the wonderful 1960 s. Rock Scene wants 
to know who (whom 7) you miss most. 


LR: That was definitely the point. There were a 
lot of magazine at that time like Crawdaddy 
that were a little more serious. Robert 
Christgau and some of those rock writers were 
very, very serious. There was this whole idea of 
rock as the alternative culture which to me, 
Woodstock was not the beginning of all that; 
Woodstock was the end of any such thing like 
that because the minute people started to see 
how much money was involved with this, thcrc 
ccased to be a so-called alternative culture. 

But to me. when I started writing Eleganza' 
in Creein. and I was writing about people wear¬ 
ing suiLs and dressing up, it was all very' tongue 
in check. It was supposed to be about fun and 
style and sex and all the tilings 1 thought rock 
n' roll was supposed to be about. And a lot of 
those writers. Christgau in particular, and we 
laugh about it now but still, they threatened to 
quit Creein because they thought my column 
was very decadent. Nobody fired me and I con¬ 
tinued to w rite it and we just went with that 
with Rock Scene and tried to take it farther. 


mos 


Send to: Richard Robinson. Box 180. Planetarium Station. 
New York. N.Y. 10024 


which also was hilarious. 


HT: The most jarring aspect to Rock Scene, at 
least hard for us to understand where I come 
from down south was how far you pushed gay 
culture into these pages. It was a world that 
was very foreign to us. Did y'all have a lot of 
censorship problems with distributors over 
this? 


LR: I don’t think we had a lot of problems w ith 
censorship because I don't think anybody really 
knew what we were doing. But that was what 
w as happening in New York. That was just 
what the scene was. Especially when you’re 
talking about glam rock and the whole very 
ambisexual vibe of it and the fact that some of 
the most extraordinary, talented people were 


HT: Almost from the magazine's inception, you 
had the 'Rock Scene Goes to a Party’ coverage. 
Those photos of rock stars, groupies, writers. 








Ace Photographer Bob Gruen on Rock Scene: 



I met the Rock Scene crew at a party at Lisa's for 
Lillian Roxon in September 1971. 

[Rock Scene ) was a labor of love. It was not 
really a money-making operation. In a sense, it 
was one of the ultimate fanzines 'cause we all did it 
out of a love of rock 'n' roll. We just hod fun with it. 

It wasn't really a corporate endeavor in the sense of 
pushing to make a profit. There was never a lot of 
advertising. 

There were pages and pages of pictures, which 
was expensive to produce. For me, it was a lot more 
fun because other magazines I worked for, for 
instance, would print maybe one or two pictures from 
the show and maybe one group shot of the band. The 
typical layout that they still use today. Whereas in 
Rock Scene, we got to print maybe a dozen pictures. 
So if I'd go on tour with Alice Cooper, if we'd go to a 
press party, instead of just one picture of the band 
receiving a gold record, we would have a page or at 
least half a page with six pictures showing the band 
with their managers, some celebrities that were there 
posing and at least two pictures of Lisa with some of 
the celebrities (laughter). 

An interesting thing to me is that 25 years later, 
people are still asking us about this magazine that we 
put out and how much it influenced people who were 
kids then and who grew up to have bands in the sev¬ 
enties and eighties. I can't tell you how many people 
still today, at least every week, come up and say, 'I 
came to New York because of Rock Scene Magazine.' 
You know, they saw these scenes going on and instead 
of just one picture, they saw these fun parties and 
these fun clubs and decided that they had to go to 
New York. 

It was a very loosely organized staff. There was 
no office, no people coming in everyday, no people 
deciding on assignments. Once in awhile we would 
get an idea like 'David & Cyrinda at Home'. 

But it wasn't really an office like other magazines 
would have a staff in an office making those decisions. 

Everytime I would do something that was Rock 
Scene-worthy, like if I was on tour with the Clash, I 
would always throw a dozen or 15 pictures into a pile 
for Rock Scene. And when I was (taking photos) at a 
party, I might send one picture out to the record com¬ 
pany, who wanted a hundred copies of the band with 
the gold record, but I would put six pictures on the pile 
for Rock Scene. 

Lenny and Richard have a very hysterical, cynical 
New York sense of humor and a lot of times they 
would have double and triple meanings in the cap¬ 
tions. Where on the one hand it would seem to be a 
very tame caption, if you knew the people who were 
involved and what they were saying, it was hysterically 
funny. 

There were a number of photographers who were 
very important (to Rock Scene) Leee Childers certainly 
was indispensable. He was the life of the party. A lot 
of the great party pictures are Leee's. He took a lot of 
outrageous, loud, real candid pictures of people and 
he was at a lot of places that I wasn't. Also, Chuck 
Pulin who covered everything and was everywhere. 
They used a lot of his pictures. I had fun with it and 
might have fifty or sixty pictures in an issue. Leee cer¬ 
tainly would have fifteen or twenty and everybody else 
would have a few. Also, some people would go out 
on the road so (Rock Scene) would get pictures from 
them and from some of the English photographers like 
Mick Rock. 


Bob and Richard Robinson 
checfc the edit as Davtd Johan¬ 
sen sings "Frenchette" on the 
final video tape. David also 
wrote the title song. "New Yor* 
Death Cult" for the tape. Bob 
and Richard did the adit in a re¬ 
cord eight hours and the neat 
morning Bob was on his way to 
Tokyo for the world premier of 
his "New York Death Cult" □ 


Lisa suggested I start sending in some pictures of 
myself for the magazine. I was really kind of timid 
about it at first but from Lisa I learned that as long as I 
was doing publicity for everybody else, it was ok to do 
publicity for myself. That's how a career grows; 
through publicity. 

In England, I met the Sex Pistols because I had 
known Malcolm McLaren when he was managing the 
New York Dolls. When I got to Englond, the first per¬ 
son I had a phone number for was Malcolm McLaren, 
so I called him up and he brought me to this club, the 
Club Louise, and all these kids were hanging out 
There was Billy Idol, the Clash, the Sex Pistols, and 
Siouxsee & the Banshees. I met them when they were 
all starting out, like it was a CBGB's scene. But it was 
almost coincidental that I was there. It was a matter of 
one thing leading to another. 

And I remember in this Euro-Rock issue, I took pic¬ 
tures of myself in several different places, like a picture 
with Elvis Costello and a picture of when I was with the 
Sex Pistols. And in a lot of the pictures in that issue, I 
was holding either a beer or cognac. I think there's 
about four pictures with captions like, ‘Rock Scene's 
own Bob Gruen takes a sip between snaps.' People 
liked that and started realizing what I was doing. It 
helped get the word out. 

Another funny thing was it would come out every 
two or three months and it would come out two months 
after whenever I had sent the pictures up to Richard. 

By the time it came back to me (in the latest issue), I 
was reading about things I had done six months ogo 
Certainly it wasn't the 

latest news but it was news that you got nowhere else. 

I remember John Taylor from Duran Duran telling me 
that he had to take a bus to the next town and take a 
train to another town where he would take a train to a 
third town where he could buy Rock Scene! And he 


would have to do that every two or three months to get 
the new issue. And sometimes he would get there and 
it wouldn't be out yet. He was telling me how he 
would have to go back home, wait another couple of 
weeks and come all the way back, because he didn't 
want to miss it and get there after it had sold out. But 
it was that important to a lot of people because we 
had news nobody else hod. 

Tommy Dean, who reopened Max's Kansas City 
here in New York told me he just bought a whole load 
of old Rock Scenes , and looking through 'em now, are 
just as funny as they were then. It was one of the best 
times of my life. I wish we had kept going. It's inter¬ 
esting that it stopped in the early eighties because o lot 
of the kind of scene that we covered, I think, stopped 
then. Things got really derivative. A lot of the fun that 
we had in those days had gone out of it. It was a dif¬ 
ferent time. I was glad I was there. It's kinda funny to 
me that kids today say, 'Wow, I wish I was at Max's', 
and I go, Well, why? You're at Coney Island High . 
Aren't you having fun? 1 

We just covered the things that we liked. This was 
our hobby. I would make money at Madison Square 
Garden, working for Aflantic Records taking pictures of 
Led Zeppelin or Bad Company or some band they had 
playing there. And when it was over at midnight or 
one in the morning, I would go to the bars downtown 
to see the bands the record companies weren't interest¬ 
ed in. There was a time when Clive Davis told Lisa 
Robinson that she shouldn't talk about the New York 
Dolls above 57lh Street if she wanted to stay in the 
music business. It was too weird and far-out and not 
in anyway commercial. 'No Commercial Potential' 
was the big expression bock then. But it was a hell of 
a lot of fun. I had more fun standing by the bar at 
CBGB's, hoving a beer and talking to the girls and the 
musicians. 


David Johansen and Cyrinda Foxe and Bob Gruen look as if they've 
popped the champagne early. We're gonna have fun! 


i lift! 
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coming out of either the Warhol scene or the 
drag scene. Wayne County or whoever, that 
was just kind of what we knew. It wasn't any 
kind of conscious decision to,'let's sit down 
and really shock people'. The only time I even 
remember something remotely approaching 
censorship was when we ran a party photo 
spread of the Who somewhere and there were 
naked girls all over the place with Keith Moon, 
and Richard thought it was hilarious to take 
these pictures and put black bars over their tits 
and things. Nobody asked us to, nobody told us 
to We did it specifically so we could run those 
black bars. We thought it was hilarious. We 
never heard a thing from our publisher or the 
newsstand dealers about people complaining 
that this was too gay. I don't think people got 
k 

HT: Wayne County, judging by his “Dear Wayne' 
advice column, must have been one hell of a 
lightning rod for mail from kids mixed-up about 
their sexuality in the early seventies! In that 
regard, t our mag was very ahead of it’s time'. 

LR: Absolutely. No question about it. I don't 
remember how long that column went on but 
did it go through his sex change? 

HT: I’m not tix> sure about that. 

LR: I think he may have stopped (his column) 


Knoujyour RcchWriter 


It s just another day at the Rock Scene offices as Lenny Kaye and Richard Robinson settle in to work on the upcoming 
issue of America's favorite rock magazine. Surrounded by mountains of photos, drinks, and comestibles, every 
picture spread is carefully arranged, captioned, and—usually—chuckled over. We at Rock Scene hold fast to the 
philosophies that caused us to begin this magazine five years ago: that rock and roll is a fan's medium, and that one 
should never lose sight of the belief and intensity that has always characterized rock at its finest. In the end, rock is a 
personal, everyday music, which is why we concentrate so heavily on events that might happen in your backyard. In the 
process, we've watched an entire rock and roll scene take root in our backyard, geared around the New York sounds of 
Patti Smith. Television, the Ramones, and the host of other newly energized bands that Rock Scene helped into the 
national spotlight. We're proud of our involvement in the music, and proud of our friends and supporters over several 
continents who continually inspire and enthuse us. Rock Scene salutes Rock Scene, and in so doing, salutes each and 
every one of you. Thanks. Always, (pic: Bob CruenlD 







before he had the sex change or we stopped 
the magazine before he got a sex change. But I 
do remember him sending me very graphic 
descriptions. Me went to live in Germany and 
then went through the sex change and became 
Jayne County'. I remember graphic descriptions 
of the sex change accompanied by polaroid 
photos that he may have wanted in Rock Scene 
but I'm not even sure we were doing Rock 
Scene (any longer). I don't remember. 

HT: Nonetheless, that whole column was pretty 
ahead of it's lime. I- 


We got all the pictures together, they decided 
which ones to run and they wrote the cap¬ 
tions. Occasionally I would participate with 
them but most of the time I wasn't sitting in 
the house when they laid these things out and 
wrote the captions. I was out sticking my face 
in the camera. 

I was much more involved on a very sort of 
visual level because I went on tour with 
Zeppelin, the Stones. Kiss.Aerosmith. in the 
course of my being the American Editor of New- 
Musical Express, which is what had happened 


LR: He could probably tell you better than I 
could about how he started to do this. He just 
seemed to be there; at Max’s, at CBGB's, at rock 
show's. He took a lot of pictures at Max's; 
upstairs at Max’s. Not so much in the back 
room downstairs in the left over Andy Warhol s 
stuff, because that was already over by the 
beginning of the seventies. Andy never went 
there anymore, after he was shot. It was mostly 
upstairs where the bands were performing and 
the last vestiges of the Velvets. 1 think Gruen 
was around and he just took these great pic- 
- 1 lures for as. 


after I left Disc and Masic Echo and I Co- 
Edited Hit Parader and did my own syndicated 
column after 1975 for the Chicago Sun Times 
Syndicate. And in doing radio shows and so 
forth. I really was on the road a lot with these 
bands. 

IIT: How did Bob Gruen step into the picture? 
His photo contributions, along with Leee Black 
Childers', were a key strength of the mag. 


This boy has 3 hangover and tho party hasn't even started* 


Whoops . 


Aaarrrggghhh 


LR: But when you say. 
ahead of it's time’, do you 
think that's stuff you sex- 
now? 1 don't think so. Do 
you know what I mean? 
Now tilings are much more 
uptight and straight. You 
can't find a scene in New 
York now that's as interest¬ 
ing as that because you 
don't have the same kind of 
people who were misfits in 
their own cities coming to 
New York anymore. 

Number one. the real estate 
prices and the whole 
administration of this city 
and the w-holc yuppifica- 
lion of New York killed 
that, and AIDS killed it. So 
the culture changed a lot. 

It wasn't so much a ques¬ 
tion of being ahead of it's 
time but of it's time. And in 
terms of having that kind of 
a community now, I don't 
think there's that kind of 
interesting mix of rock n' 
roll, of artists or designers 
or gay culture. Rock n' roll 
is so much more corporate 
now. Hie scene in New 
York is clearly about people 
w-anting to get signed to 
record labels. There's not 
that kind of atmosphere 
that allow-s things to grow, 
to flourish and develop and 
expand and be wild. What's 
wild now? Ieonardo De 
Caprio going to Moomha? 
That's just not the same 
thing. 


HT: Also, with either Wayne 
or Cherry Vanilla, the photo spreads always had 
real hilarious, suspect captions like, "the hall 
was packed with adoring fans” or "Cherry 
greets her countless fans after her triumphant 
performance”. Were these guys doing their 
own layout?! 


LR: No. we did all the captions. Richard and 
Lenny, in fact, did all the captions. I'm telling 
you, every other month they would sit down, 
smoke pot, and they’d write all the captions. 


HT: During most of Rock 
Scene's publication run. 
you were also editor of 
Hit Parader as well as 
penning all sons of other 
columns. Richard 
Robinson was not only 
editing Rock Scene but 
also contributing heavily 
to Hit Parader and 
Creem, not to mention all 
the rock music paper¬ 
backs he was churning 
out + producing records 
and videos + working on 
his magic act! Lenny 
was writing for Cavalier, 
Creem, etc. and busy 
playing music with Patti 
Smith. Plus, all of y'all 
had all those parties to 
go to. How did y’all get 
it all done and still go to 
all those parties?! 


LR: I have no idea. How 
did we get it done? Rock 
Scene was coming out 
every other month. Hit 
Parader was every- month. 
1 had weekly columns for 
NME. Richard would 
write these books but he 
would do them in a 
month or something. 
These paperback books, 
like Electric Rock' and 
Kung Fu books and‘Rock 
Pop & Soul' I don’t 
know. We just did it. I 
don't know, it all dove¬ 
tailed into each other. 
Our whole life was this 
stuff. It pretty much was 
the Rock Scene. 


1 IT: How did it eventually take it s toll...or did 
it not? 


LR: It didn't take it's toll on us. We came out of 
all of this pretty well. We didn't take drugs so 
we didn't get fucked up on any of that. When I 
say they smoked pot and did the magazine, that 
was about it. They smoked pot and nothing 
else. I started going out on the mad a lot with 
Zeppelin and the Stones and I started seeing a 


LYNYRD 
SKYNYRD 
Instant Replay 


Everybody's favorite party band, Lynyrd Skynyrd, 
showed once again at New York's famous Nathan's that 
they truly know how to get down. Here, in special slow 
motion. Skynyrd's Artimus Pyle takes a dive for the 
ROCK SCENE cameras. (ohotos: Bob Gruen) 


Ooooohhhhh 


Anyone for seconds? 




lot of harder drug use and it never interested me 
very much. 

I think what happened to Rock Scene was 
either the publisher decided to stop publishing 
it or he ran out of money. Or it just seemed like 
it was over. That moment in time didn't lend 
itself to it anymore. I don’t remember the last 
issues but I would imagine that they would be 
getting much more normal and ordinary and 
were about big rock bands and maybe weren’t 
as interesting. It just wasn’t fun anymore. It was 
the end of the seventies and it wasn’t the same 
scene. 1 don’t really know. 1 don’t know how to 
answer that; How did it take it’s toll?' What do 
you mean? 


HT: Well, a lot of the bands and even writers 
burned out. Many are dead or drug addicts. 


LR: Well, we were smarter than that. We were 
just a little bit more ambitious in different ways. 
As we got into the eighties. I started doing a tele¬ 
vision show, I did a radio show, Richard and I 
had a little record label. Richard wanted to go 
back and do stuff with magic. He wrote some 
books on video tape. I wrote a novel. We just 
had our heads on in a different way. We never 
really succumbed to the things that unfortunate¬ 
ly some of these other people did. Lester died. 
Lillian Roxon died very early on, in '73. but that 
was aesthnta and a heart attack. That had noth¬ 
ing to do with drugs. We never got caught up in 
this romance of rock n’ roll and drugs and death 
and destruction. I guess we were a little bit 
more sane. 



HT: One of the legacies of Rock Scene was that 
you were there first! Early issues feature pho¬ 
tos/blurbs on The Dolls, Kiss, Blondie, Ramones. 
Talking Heads, Modern Lovers,Television, ad 
infinitum all long before they were signed! Not 
even Creem could claim that. 


LR: 1 think that so many people that were writ¬ 
ing about rock n' roll were so goddamned seri¬ 
ous. They had all these philosophical questions. 
But the first time 1 ever met Mick .lagger, we 
started gossiping about Jimmy Page. 1 started 
trashing Mick’s shoes. Bowie came to New York 
and because of my involvement with Richard 
and Richard’s involvement with RCA and our 
friendship with Danny Fields, he wanted to meet 
Lou Reed and he wanted to meet Iggy so I was 
the one to introduce them. Acrosmith was hap¬ 
pening out of Boston and there was a press 
agent named Laura Kauffman who had been 
very close to the Dolls and she wanted me to 
write about Aerosmith. 

Danny Goldberg was a friend of mine. He 
was the Press Agent for Led Zeppelin. Nobody 
was writing about them in a positive light in 
America, so he thought he could get some good 
press out of me, on them, for England. He took 
me on tour with them. So 1 guess 1 was there at 
the beginning of a lot of this stuff. I was the first 
person in America to write about Roxy' Music 
because Richard Williams, who was the Editor of 
Melody Maker in London was a friend of mine 
and he turned me on to them. 

It was just the question of being in the right 
place at the right time, being one of the few peo¬ 
ple who did this and also, I think, having more of 
a fun. lighthearted attitude about this, so a lot of 
these musicians wanted me around. Also, we 
were smarter than a lot of those people. Lenny 
and Richard are really brilliant. We were fans but 
we weren’t in awe of anybody. So we were 
meeting people more as equals, in some way, 
even though there’s always that distance 
between journalist and subject and 1 never, ever 
forgot that or forget it. I just think we were 
more fun to be around, so maybe that’s why we 
had that kind of access. 

I IT: By the way, I just had a mental image of what 
you said about the collective smarts of the Rock 
Scene staff, especially in contrast to a dumb rock 



Richard and Johnny chat between sets 
in the dressing room about Johnny's 
upcoming appearance with The 
Senders at Max’s. (photo: Bob Gruen) 
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Then Syl Syfoain joins in (tie fun as 
Cyrinda gives the lens a sultry look O 


Glamorous Cyrinda Foxe pulls a punk 
pose for our cameras. 


group:There was this one classic Hock Scene 
photo spread of a Lynard Skynard parts', in one 
corner, v'all are at a table looking pretty civi¬ 
lized. But I.ynard Skynard, on the other hand, are 
puking and smashing bottles over each other s 
heads (editorial exaggeration)! 


wrote that book ( Please Kill Me ). And Daniel 
Rey who ended up being in a variety of bands 
and producing people. God knows what else 1 
would find in there. 


HT: To wrap this up, what is everybody- up to 


today? 


LR: (laughter) No, we were not puking or 
smashing bottles on each other's heads. That's 
true. 


LR: Who? Lenny, Richard and 1? 1 do four to five 
columns a week in the New York Post and I'm 



Patti Smith and Lisa Robinson, 
(photo: Bob Gruen) 


starting an online radio show (www.lisasays.com) 
soon. I'm just starting to think about doing a 


book. 

Richard is running a massive website called 
allmagic.com'. It's all about magic which is real¬ 
ly his first love. He's doing a lot of different 
magic sites for magicians all over the country 
plus he has a business where he sells a lot of 
magic products and he's developing different 
kinds of software and . he sits in front of six 
computers all day long. 

Lenny Kaye is still working with the Patti 
Smith Group, lie just finished a biography of 
Waylon Jennings and I think he's about to work 
on another book. 


I IT: By the way, Richard never got back to me. 


LR: Oh well, he’s like that. Sorry about that. 
He's pretty mysterious. He's a magician. What 
do you expect. 


HT: On the flip side of discovering so many great 
bands, almost as great as the A-list •part) " photos 
yvas the "More New Bands" Section. Sharing 
space svith those early pics of Kiss were some of 
the God-awfulest looking bands ever; bearded 
lumberjacks sporting lipstick and making over- 
the-top effeminate gestures! It s constant enter¬ 
tainment to flip through those sections. 


LR: I know. Those pictures would just come into 
us. People heard about the magazine and sub¬ 
mitted those and Richard and Lenny had to fill¬ 
up space and at the same time could give these 
bands some exposure. 

I1T: But at the same time, were you buckled over 
in laughter at how hilarious most of these bands 
looked? 

I.R: I don't think we were laughing at anybody, 
really. We weren't that sort of elitist snobs 
...well, maybe we did. (Laughter) I can't remem¬ 
ber. It is funny, though. I have looked in some- 
old Rock Scenes and I saw some pictures of, 
well. Shrapnel is a perfect example because in 
Shrapnel, they gave us a new band picture in 
1972. That's what. 26 years ago? In that band 
was Dave Windorf who is now in Monster 
Magnet (laughter) so how old must he be? And 
Legs McNeil who started Punk Magazine and 



Then Richard and Cyrinda pull all the daggers out of 

the box. (photo: Bob Gruen) 
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The Zombies - ‘Zombie Heaven' 

(Big Beat/VK CD Bax Set) 


I l’s January and a good time to reflect for 
a moment on the previous year. Make 
no mistake. 1998 was the Year of the 
Reissue. Of course. ‘98 was the year of 
the Nuggets' Box (see review, this sec¬ 
tion). Nuggets' has been the single most 

anticipated, even hotly debated repack¬ 
age to emerge in ages. Nonetheless, I've 
gotta start off with a few words about 
Sundazed Certainly, in years past the 
label has done tremendous tilings (with 

me, no surprise, thinking the most still of the “live" 
Shadows of Knight, Choir, and Remains on Sundazed, to 
name only a few'), but 1998 seemed like nothing but one 
highlight after another 

While I can't recall the exact order of these 
onslaughts. wc were treated to remarkably great remas¬ 
ters of the Raiders‘Just like Us, the Shadows of Knight's 
Gloria'and Back Door Men', Introducing flic Sonics'. 
even the neglected but great Kind Of A Drag by the 
Buckinghams. Best of all, for me. was the totally astound¬ 
ing We The People 2-CD set (see WTP feature). In anoth¬ 
er development. Sundazed opened for business a vinyl- 
only subsidiary, Beat Rocket If you bought either of the 
Sundazed Shadows of Knight on LP (not Beat Rocket 
imprint, but same high standards), then you already know 
what these releases arc about: Take garage punk record¬ 
ings from the mid-sixties, remaster cm from tip-top tapes, 
pressing cm on sujier-thick dabs of plastic (you’ll swear 
you’re clutching a metal acetate, only heavier), and sell 
cm at an industry-snubbing reasonable price 

Three vinyl volumes of Soma lalxrl midwest 60 s teen 
raunch is out on Beat Rocket, amazingly without one 
bum cut to be found amongst the six side sprawl (and if I 
can get nasty for a minute, these LP's. due to superior 
track selection and sleeve an amazement, stomp on the 
competing Soma CD box). Sundazed lias also kept the 
45RPM's coming, including the Spiders e.p. (pre-Alice 
Cooper, too cool), the Bad Roads and *66 Ides of March. 

Alongside Rhino s 'Nuggets and Sundazed s efforts, 
the most commendable reissue program of the year has 
to be Norton's restoring of the Etiquette label, at least on 
vinyl Primarily of interest are decked-out repackages of 
Here Arc The Sonics!!!' and Sonics Boom the latter fea¬ 
turing deluxe gatefold sleeve, massive story time on both 
jackets courtesy Sonics fan *1 Miriam Linna.and not just 
the same old three pictures! (See reviews for more 
Norton/Etiquette recommendation, namely The Waiters’ 
Livcwife!’ set plus fabulous Waiters At The Castle' rcish 
with cqualh hi-energy notes from Billy Miller). It’s lough 
to cover all the great Norton product from the past y ear 
or so. Some of it even gas overlooked, case in point 
their latest Flat Duo Jets release. Wild Blue Yonder , fea¬ 
turing a current favc here: one of the more violent 
Ventures covers to be found in *2000 Lb. Bee' 


the left Bankc s “I've Got Something On My Mind', so 
you know it's great, limited, so inquire today: Gem 
Records,"IS Rodeo Rd.Sedona.AZ86336. 

Youll blow your mind and speakers with the Sonics 
House Party' e.p.; four unreleased 64 home w'axings out 
now on Norton! Gerry Rustic's manly handling of J.B.'.s 
“Think'contrasts greatly with sleeve pic of im behind 
88's looking snot-nosed (in years - he looks about 
twelve!). 

Speaking of sonic blasts. Norton's also got a new 15 
with REAL guitar heroics, courtesy' the Incredible Kings 
("The limp*) and their six-suing savage.Jerry Miller. c.‘64 
(Pre-Moby Grape though not necessarily prc-dopc. judg¬ 
ing by Miller's Maynard G. Krebs bears look). I dig the A- 
side over even the new' Sonics single!! 

Moving over to compact discs, recently received the 
Litter s Distortions' and S100 Pine' reissues on Arf Art'. 
They sound great, of course, especially ‘5100 Fine’ (check 
out how r much mightier "Mindbreaker is here than on 
the K-Tcl CD). One complaint: For $100 Fine 1 , very curi¬ 
ously, the CD is padded-out w ith 18 bonus tracks that 
from what I can see. don't have dick to do w ith the latter. 
They're collected as the 'lam Loofbounow Demos’. As 
some may already be wise to, there ain't nobody in die 
Litter listed as Larry, so what gives' There s aLso a latter 
track on 5100 Pine'where they back crooner J. Frank 
Wilson. In the liner notes, it's compared to Bobby 
Goldsboro's "Honey"! While not to give Arf Arf too much 
shit (great sound, great photos and liner notes, after all), if 
I was the band. I’d be pissed about all this'bonus' 
bologna. As I see from an ad in this ish.Gct Hip has these 
out on viny l, so you may wanna consider that route. 

Dionysus has sonic hip reissues out, including a sec¬ 
ond volume of Kim Fowley 60 s productions, 
Underground Animal'(the First installment was Outlaw 
Superman ). Of course, w ith Fowley, the obnoxious story¬ 
telling is almost alw ays better than what's in the grooves, 
so be sure to read his liner notes or you’re missing half 
the fun. 

Just in today (4/13): Unbelievably enough. First ever 
U.S. Easybcats CD just out now ( Gonna Have A Good 
Time', on Retroactive). Narrowed down to US/UK sin- 
glesonly. it misses some of the key Aussie-islied early 
ravers (like "Sorry VShc’s So Fine"), but delivers with a 
few of those Prc-'Friday On My Mind' sides plus a deep 
cross section of their UK-cut ‘67-68 singles. 

lastly, the other day arrived at my doorstep the 
Cry pt-distributed Teenage Shutdown'series While most 
of you readers arc already* hip to these, 1 on the other 
hand ain just catching up (Copyright on on say s 1995. If 
that’s the case. 1 gotta get out more often!). On Teenage 
Shutdown's ten volumes, ultra-rare 60 s garage 45 s, many 
already comped any number of times, arc mastered direct 
from the original wax using state of the art equipment 
that makes em sound as dean as the day they were cut 
(without leaning on some heavy handed noise reduction 

H process that eliminates the high end). I'm 
sold primarily on the punk discs (One. 
Five and Ten) and a volume of folk-punk 
(Nine), so would suggest starting there. 

The following record review section 
expands in length over previous issues 
(hopefully, that's a good thing I asked 
Alec Palao. Doug Sheppard and Mike Stax 
to contribute, to keep things interesting). 


FIVE ENGLISH CHART-TOPPERS 
AND _ 

HEART- STOPPERS 


Without getting into the music conservatory-sup¬ 
ported argument over why the Zombies and 
notably their chief songwriter Rod Argent quality' 
as genius, this legendary band's originality, musical 
proficiency and just plain expert pop instincts are 
laudatory on several levels. 

First of all. there are the hits; three of the most 
memorable, unique singles of any pop era in “She’s 
Not There VTell Her No", and “Time OfThc 
Season". Worth similar praise is the band's 1968 
opus. Odessey & Oracle : a collection of masterful 
melodies matched with a good balance of studio 
experimentation and restraint. And for the true 
Zombies aficionado, there arc those not-for-profit 
middle period ( 65-67) singles, where the B-sides 
alone rank as the British Invasion's best kept 
secret. 

But it doesn't end there. The Zombies’ numer¬ 
ous appearances on BBC radio (first unearthed by 
Rhino in the mid-eighties, proving one helluva tight 
act) elevate the band above any UK aggregation I 
can think of that performed within those same pre¬ 
sumably rigid confines. 

Zombie Heaven' is a collection to render all 
other Zombcomps flawed by comparison. As there 
is no truncated single "hits" disc to match the atten¬ 
tion to quality found here, this deluxe package 
comes with the highest recommendation for any¬ 
one interested in the gmup. 

All in all. there are four CD's with 119 tracks. 
Every Dccca (UK)/Parrot (US) 45 and album cut is 
included. I may have to ceremoniously throw a 
bonfire for my previous'digital" access to these 
masterworks; See For Miles', in light of this box, 
embarrassing Singles A s & BY CD. I don't mind 
destroying that piece of crap. I sure wouldn't do 
something cheap like give it to a friend (If you give 


lute months later (4/99). STOP 
PRESS!: 


In recent weeks. I’ve 

X received pounds and pounds 
of packages filled with amaz¬ 
ing promos. And there's also a few things 
that’vc been laying around for months 
that deserve some spotlight Here goes; 

First of all. a one-time only offer 
front the lost Souls, a hip Cleveland mod 
hand from the tnid-60's that shared man¬ 
agement with the Choir: one member, 
too, in Denny Carlcton. ( ark-ton's "My 
Love I Won t Admit” sounds strikingly- like 


Jeff Jarcma ( ed) 



a shit about your friends, aren't they worth the S70 
for Zombie Heaven ?). And as far as being greedy 
or anal or whatever, don't worry bout losing the 
unlisted bonus track on the See For Miles disc. 

That unissued "I’m Going Home" not only appears 
on the box set, but appears in three different ver¬ 
sions! 

‘Odessey & Oracle' sounds better than ever, 
with my having just enough wax in my ears to not 
hear as pronounced a difference between this and 
the Rhino release of same (as I do with the Decca- 
based comps). However, whereas the Rhino 
Odessey' has two bonus tracks, Zombies Heaven' 
includes the pair plus fourteen more (gathered as 
'The Lost Album')! 

The third disc, comprised of obscure and in 
most cases unreleased material, might seem of little 
potential interest to the casual fan (BTW. do "casu¬ 
al' Zombies fans exist? I always think in terms of 
"fanatic" to anybody who has heard even once such 
non-hits as "Indication" or "Is This The Dream"). But 
it s pretty fascinating stuff, jumping from their earli¬ 
est demo ("Summertime") to countless early takes 
of their original material, many with noticeable dif¬ 
ference to their finished form. “You'll Go From 
Me', for example, became the beat ballad “Don't Go 
Away”, though here it is arranged uptempo with a 
brittle electric 12-string at the forefront. It's fantas¬ 
tic, as is much of this unreleased disc. Particularly 
entertaining is the studio chatter/nuttiness pro¬ 
ceeding yet more uptempo roots; this time by way 
of a band-backed rehearsal (vs. the a cappcla "offi¬ 
cial") of “The Way I Feel Inside". Home demos are 
included, too. An extremely consistent disc, all the 
more amazing considering the nature of these 
recordings. Maybe not for the casual fan, whoever 
that is. 

Lastly, disc four is all Live On The BBC'. As pre¬ 
viously noted, fourteen of these tracks appeared on 
a fab Rhino vinyl collection. A deeper search of the 
BBC archives turns up a whopping 29 cuts for 
Zombie Heaven'. Versions of "Whenever Your 
Ready”,“Can t Nobody Love You","Just Out Of 
Reach' and “Goin' Out Of My Head", as performed 
on the BBC. actually transcend their better known 
studio counterparts. 

When it comes to the Zombies, if you've made 
that all important (effortless) leap from “casual 
fan", then you probably spend an inordinate 
amount of your time wishing for the discovery not 
so much of Zombies covers of “Down The Road 
Apiece" or "Who Do You larvc” ...No, vour day¬ 
dreams hinge on that slim (but tin) perfectly appro¬ 
priate) possibility that the reissuers will one day 
uncover Zombies lead singer Colin Blunstonc whis¬ 
pering n'wheezing through Bachrach-David's "The 
Look Of Dive" Well, there's a guy named Alec 
Palao. He writes for this rag (keep reading). He 
masterminded Zombie Heaven' and in his master¬ 
minding/research/digging. lo and behold, he found 
that very "Look Of Love"! And it sounds exactly 
like you knew it would! 

Besides the remastered studio highlights 
(“Indication",“She Docs Everything For Me", et al), 
along the same line of enthusiasm/insanity dis¬ 
played in the above “Look Of Love" comments, a 
personal revelation is in hearing a heretofore unre¬ 


leased BBC cover of Billy Stewart's “Sitting In Thc 
Park“. It's tremendous, especially Blunstonc-s mas¬ 
terfully "wounded" performance. The only catch is 
that unlike 98% of Zombie Heaven', this doesn't 
sound so great; real crappy sound. Blame it on the 
BBC. 

As a bonus, the booklet included with Zombie 
Heaven at 68 pages really senes as that full-blow n 
book on our heroes not previously published. 
Prepared by Palao. he has compiled the definitive 
written history of the Zombies, including in-depth 
interviews with Blunstone, keyboardist/songwriter 
Argent, bassist/songwriter Chris White, guitarist 
Paul Atkinson and drummer Hugh Grundy (all sig¬ 
nificant contributors, not only in the interviews but 
on these brilliant recordings), plus photos galore, 
track by track annotation and discography. Just like 
a book! 

It is a rare occurrence when a pricey box set 
can elicite such an effortless recommendation, 
especially from this cranky consumer. For me, I 
prefer lean single discs to double-disc sets and, 
where an artist's recordings merit the attention, 
double-disc sets over bloated box sets. While 1 
don't need every demo or post-Blunstonc contrac¬ 
tual-obliging Rod .Argent track included. Zombie 
Heaven' is nevertheless one of the rare box sets 
that justifies it's expanded scope. With 28 to 31 
tracks per disc. 100 or so of which are "excellent’ 
to "impossibly essential”, this Big Beat box set is a 
"must" purchase. Now, judging by the work on 
Zombie Heaven', maybe I should ask this Palao guy 
to storm Rhino's tape vaults in search of those 
un(horn)dubbed Roulette tapes for my proposed 
Fallen Angels Hell' disc. 

- ed. 

(Note: By the time this mag gets back from the 
printer, a singles set of the Zombies will also be 
aiailable from Big Beat) 


“NUGGETS: Original Artifacts 
From The First Psychedelic Era” 

(Rhino CD Box Set) 

'Highway 61 Revisited’,Funhouse’,Forever 
Changes’, Pet Sounds’, The Velvet Underground & 
Nico', Rubber Soul , Beggars Banquet . Never Mind 
The Bollocks ..'. Raw Power , Back In The USA', 
Blonde On Blonde', Mr.Tambourine Man . With 
The Beatles', New York Dolls'. "Meaty Beaty Big & 
Bouncy ,"Aftermath . "London Calling . "Freak Out', 
"Haring A Rave-Up With The Yardbirds' 

Fucking "Sgt. Pepper...', for that matter. 

I won't bore you by quizzing on what thread 
runs through the listing of these seminal slabs of 
vinyl. (By the way. absolutely essential or no. not all 
are even in this record collecting dropout 's cur¬ 
rent. increasingly disreputable excuse for a record 
collection. And I ain’t just referring to the 
Sargeant). 

(This is not a lazy set-up for guest haranguer 
Doug Sheppard to topple over more sixties/seven- 
tics "sacred cows', either. See his editorial else¬ 
where in issue for that.) 

On the other hand, after playing through the 


newly-released ‘Nuggets’ box set a few times, I got 
to thinking "bout just how this compilation (...to 
end all compilations, though ironically kick-starting 
an entire repackage revolution that continues 25+ 
years post) beats everything ...ever, aforementioned 
hall of fame longplavs included. 

"Nuggets’ is the defining purchase in my life¬ 
time. It probably is for you, too. For me (caution: 
This is gonna read like a boring internet chat group 
posting), it was a drunken, afternoon trudge 
through the snow. I was fifteen years old. 1 had 
read a rivetting magazine article about a lost' six¬ 
ties band, the Remains, who’s displaced recordings 
were being "reissued" for the first time. This was 
1979- I didn’t know how to special order a record 
back then, but had seen that same band name on 
an ugly-sleeved collection (Sire edition of‘Nuggets’) 
gathering dust in the bargain bin at one of the local 
shops. I had to hear these guys, the Remains. They 
came so highly recommended that I guess you 
could say that writer, whoever he was (byline not 
making a similar impression, unfortunately), 
changed my life! 

So, I bought Nuggets’. You may have read all 
this shit before. I covered this episode only a few 
issues back (»7). But that’s a point in itself! Typing 
this erap out for a second time makes no difference 
to me (sorry). I could bore you with this in next 
issue, too. No problem,'cause I'm always here to 
tell ya what an ear-opening, life-altering experience 
hearing the Remains was for the first time. And the 
Blues Magoos. And the Seeds. And the Thirteenth 
Floor Elevators. AndTed Fucking Nugent & the 
Amboy Dukes! 

Wouldn’t I be a total jerk to embellish this 
story by backwards padding my age. when in fact I 
found out about this stuff in college? Now, that 's 
ok, too, of course. But I was 15. And I was drunk 
(Maybe I needed the suds-lihcrating courage to take 
that "Nuggets' step, considering I was probably still 
interested in all the worst, most bloated English 
rock at the time; still am every once in a while). 

The point here is that as a teen, innocence ruled 
over self-consciousness (in this respect, at least), 
whereby I ravenously listened to everything. And I 
continued to, for the rest of my teen years at least. 
But "Nuggets' not only made it's huge impression 
but led me to all that other mayhem, like the Pretty 
Tilings, the Motor City sniff and English punk rock 
(Mott the Iloople, too). 

"Nuggets' drove a large part of my record pur¬ 
suing, if not exactly a deeper dedication to sixties 
garage rock. Not yet. After "Nuggets', I quickly did 
find out how to order records and acquired that 
Remains reissue (on Spoonfed) that spurred my ini¬ 
tial interest. I bought Seeds albums, too. But by 
college, I didn't even own that Remains LP any¬ 
more. I was listening to enough different bands, 
even styles that “Don't Look Back" and the rest of 
"Nuggets' probably seemed like enough (and as 
dumb as that may now sound, it's not an entirely 
wrong outlook). 

Of course, between 82-85,1 went as nuts as 
most in searching out the wilder, more obscure 
bands of Pebbles' and Back From The Grave', but 
I'll tell you where it all came full circle for me,“for¬ 
ever" fitting into perspective (or so it has seemed 



for the past 13 years). In the Spring of'85,1 was sit¬ 
ting at a bar with then-girifriend and some college 
pals, anxiously awaiting the Chesterfield Kings to hit 
the stage (they were the @«$%ing best then. They 
were Nuggets ) 

I couldn't tell you what the hell was being 
blasted over the house system between bands, not 
until ’Liar liar" by the Castaways followed by 
"Psychotic Reaction'by the Count Five ...and this 
was just like hearing 'em for the first lime; no differ¬ 
ence. Now, I had played these Nuggets' classics 
hundreds if not thousands of times. But they were 
absolutely as magic as ever, unbelievably potent at 
that moment and it was like getting clobbered over 
the head by a really heavy log and coming out with 
the truth. It was almost as if those two songs 
"appeared" to straighten my ass out. They seemed 
to say,"Go ahead, go on your quest, your fetish for 
the more and more obscure garage records, but do 
not forget. We are the real goods." Since then, I’ve 
almost never lost sight of how this stuff stacks up 
(especially against the over-hyped descriptions of 
lesser records to be found amongst "garage" collect¬ 
ing 45 sale/trade lists; always a source of great, inad¬ 
vertent humor, incidentally). 

For two and a half minutes, songs like “Liar Liar" 
and “Psychotic Reaction, or "Pushin'Too Hard "and 
"Lies", for that matter, matched; even bested the 
Beatles and Stones. The fact that most of these 
were collected as one all those years ago was a 
stroke of inspiration and genius on compiler Lenny 
Kaye's part, and in the context of its time, a fortu¬ 
itous event of collosal consequence! That's why the 
more highly regarded Highway 61' or Pet Sounds' 
are merely runners-up in my book. For his contribu¬ 
tion, Lenny Kaye can not lie recognized enough. 

Like the tot in Lou Reed's "Rock & Roll*, this 
writer’s life was changed by Nuggets. Wasn't 
yours? 

Now that it has arrived, an Elektra-faithful 
Nuggets' compact disc reissue, much more a four- 
disc box set, is cause for great celebration. While 
we may have all thought its CD reissue in some 
form an inevitability, judging by the sheer scope of 
licensing, it’s no surprise things took this long. 

Rhino, it should be argued, is the only label that 
could have pulled this off. For one thing, they have 
the legal/licensing clout. Also, it's likely that they 
control the Nuggets' trademark. After all, they reac¬ 
tivated the finest of product names and turned it 
into a far reaching, excellent I.P series (with appro¬ 
priately silly, academically irrespective of liner notes 
from Don W aller). As Rhino transitioned their cata¬ 
log to compact disc, the dozen or so vinyl Nuggets 
were squeezed into two (eventually three) single- 
CD volumes. 

The problem with the CD editions is that they 
seemed alien by Rhino standards, as if their track 
assembly and packaging were farmed out to some- 
lesser label. The cohesion found in individual 
Punk ,'Pop', Folk-Rock . Psychedelia' (etc.) Rhino 
Nuggets' LPs seemed somewhat lost to lottery-style 
track grabbing on the compact discs. WTtile of 
course, Kate had no set straightjacket punk 
approach in the original Nuggets', either (allowing 
bubblegum, frat-rock and orchestrated pop, as well), 
his talent was in conceptualizing the whole project. 


and watching over it from start to finish, front to 
back. The individual Nuggets' CD's seemed like 
two-thirds lust for the music, with the rest a relin¬ 
quishment to accounting department decision mak¬ 
ing. How else could one explain a compilation of 
primo garage style ...plus "Valerie" by the Monkees- 
?! (While 1 just tried unsuccessfully to locate the 
quote in the massive booklet that accompanies this 
Nuggets' box, one of the guys at Rhino, in his liner 
notes, says pretty much the same thing; that in the 
digital age. Nuggets' hadn't yet been done right, til 
now). 

Which brings us to the long-anticipated box 
set. 118 tracks, including the Elektra Nuggets' in its 
entirety. While most pieces of that original package 
have been reissued any number of times in digital 
format alone, it's impossible to beat 'em when 
they're stacked up like this. Plus, somehow, and 1 
don’t know how this happened, but we as a reissue¬ 
buying public allowed these record companies for 
years to just pass over such garage essentials as the 
Vagrants'“Respect", Michael & the Messengers' 
"Romeo & Juliet ", and Magic Mushrooms'"It's A 
Happening". Finally, Rhino has corrected all that. 


It'saNUGGETifyadugit! 



Lenny Kaye successfully sourced from both the 
charts ("Dirty Water”,‘Psychotic Reaction") and to a 
greater degree, the more obscure comers of his 
record collection. Thanks to this latter approach, 
the rest of us were awakened to a world of 
Chocolate Watchbands and Mice. Because of the 
many "unknown" inclusions, some prime 66 garage 
records were missing on the original Nuggets ;"96 
Tears' by Question & the Mysterians,"TalkTalk'by 
the Music Machine,"Let It Out (let It All llang 
Out)’, to point out the obvious. With the new 
Nuggets , only '96 Tears' remains AWOL (thanks, we 
can assume, to the music-loving good guys at 
Abkco). 

As an expanded box set, Nuggets succeeds by 
building on Lenny Kaye's faultless foundation, gener¬ 
ously adding nearly a hundred additional hits and 
obscurites. Tracks like Captain Beefhearts "Diddv 
Wah Diddv " and "Live" by the Merry-Go-Round are- 
typical choices drawn from previous Rhino 
‘Nuggets'. There's a lot of these, though many for 
the first time on compact disc, including monsters 


like "Mr. Pharmacist" (The Other Half) and "I Think 
I'm Down" (Harbinger Complex). 

Greg Shaw's Pebbles' series provides a healthy 
number of tracks here, too. I guess that like Kaye, in 
a more transparent way Shaw is also being honored 
for years of dedication. Shit, with all the mudsling- 
ing he’s had to endure in recent years from the very 
scene he helped create (he's name checked promi¬ 
nently in no less than Kaye's 72 notes), his recogni¬ 
tion is overdue. His presence is felt not only in 
these selections, but with an excellent booklet essay 
explaining the whole "garage punk" phenomenon. 

(As a bonus, the Pebblcs-IDd blasts like "Action 
Woman"."So What","Primitive", and "Going All The 
Way' never sounded like this on those "AIP" 
albums!) 

There are many licensing surprises, again, a 
coups that I suspect Rhino alone could pull off. 
While having previously settled on a Mendecino' 
era recut (for their Texas' series of a few years 
back), here Rhino presents us with the Sir Douglas 
Quintet's original Tribe Records rendition of "She's 
About A Mover". Yeah! Top Nuggets box fave here, 
at least this week, has to be the Rationals' absolutely 
bloody lifting on an overlooked kover of "I Need 
You" (Scon Morgan, soul-punk singer extrordinaire, 
emotes lethaliy, adding much fuel to this burner). 

Another boss touch is in securing a Golliwogs 
track ("Fight Fire") that includes a young John 
Fogerty and his piercing guitar. With Ugly Things' 
Mike Stax on board, ace’ly handling annotation (x 
one hundred-eighteen), it should be no surprise that 
"Knock Knock" by the Humane Society is also fea¬ 
tured. And speaking of the cliff between Pebbles' 
mastering vs. Rhino's Nuggets , listen no further 
than this crazed classic. 

So. what's there to whine about? Where are the 
errors in this unwieldy project? Well. 1 stated my 
grievances in a sentence or two last issue (editorial, 
*8). I was asked to submit tracks and may have lost 
a few battles (1 really feel the New Breed's "Green 
Eyed Woman" is more Nuggets' than that annoying 
"Spazz" by the Elastik Band or the Monks track, for 
example: also, that soul-inspired garage music like 
"No Good To Cry" by the Wildwceds demands rep¬ 
resentation, too), but the war was won! No tie-dyed 
art work (a la previous Rhino CD s) and a minimum 
of limp flower-pop. Despite garage music's lowely 
status with the musical masses, it is treated with 
respect here like one would expect of a Rhino Ray 
Charles box. This is proven on a number of levels; 
from Bill Inglot s attention to detail (and volume) in 
the remastering, to a 100-page, superbly 
illustrated/annotated book, right down to the heavy- 
gloss of the box it's four discs and book are housed 
within. This rubs shoulders with Rhino's sixties 
soul box of last year as the label's most impressive 
achievement. 

A month after Nuggets'. Rhino has returned 
with a Sam the Sham CD (see review in this sec¬ 
tion). Ln the Spring C99), a less guaranteed-for-great- 
ncss but at least heavy on the highlights Alice 
Cooper box is also due from the Santa Monica reis¬ 
sue kings. Beginning with that soul box, while look¬ 
ing to the immediate horizon, I'm in agreement 
with anyone that realizes Rhino is on a serious roll! 
-ed. 
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Pat Farrell & The Believers -1966-68 
The Flowerz - Flyte 

VARIOUS - Eastern PA Rock Parts 1 & 2 

(ArfArf CD's) 

Thank heaven for labels like ArfArf, I mean who else 
is gonna anthologize such rampant csotcrica? These 
four CDs all focus on the studios run by the preco¬ 
cious Clay Barclay in Orwigsburg and Reading, 
Pennsylvania between 1961 and 1969. and as such 
arc a fair representation of parochial American rock 
and pop in those years, warts and all. True, you 
could probably cream off the best of each of these 
releases to make one absolute killer punk-pop pack¬ 
age. But ArfArf s comprehensive approach stretches 
to nearly all of the small Barclay output - on mostly 
custom labels - including the bad ballads and sappy 
flipsides that so often accompany the best garage 
rockers. There's the customary, lengthy running 
times, fat booklets, and plenty of pix, heck even an 
interview with Barclay's octogenarian mom and 
pop! 

The first volume of the two various artists sam¬ 
plers (1961-66) is less impressive, both sonically and 
musically, but it's all more or less solid pre-Beatle frat 
rock. Unsurprisingly the best tracks tend to be the 
instrumentals, as there's just too many hammy 
vocals, or goofy- jingles for Barclays homesptui radio 
station, and not enough real rockin' meat. Richie & 
The Rebels and Chuck Barr & The Playboys except¬ 
ed. But hey, you get a couple of polkas thrown in as 
bonus cuts (1 kid you not). 


Volume Two (196669) is naturally much better, 
as it focuses on the punk period, plus Barclay had 
gotten into his stride as a sound engineer. The 
Starlites "I Can't See You" is of course unquestion¬ 
ably one of the best records of its kind, with some 
mind-boggling bass fills and a great menacing vocal 
by Steve Musser (as a writer/producer, Musser was 
involved in producing or writing several of the cuts 
on this disc). There's plenty of other highlights too. 
The Sidewinders are featured with two cool unis¬ 
sued songs, the likeably crude "It Hurts" and an 
oddly commercial ditty entitled "Not Again" with a 
great off-key hook that reminds of the Yardbirds' 

"Paff... Bum". The Lords' "Young Heartbeat" is in an 
Animals vein, and the New Luvs "Be My Girl/'It's All 
Over" is an equally moody double-sider. The songs 
by the unknown Royal Cavaliers feature either one 
of the best or worst fake English accents I've heard 
in sometime. The Counts "I Will Lose My Mind" and 
the Ethics' "Can't You Sec" arc additionally both 
strong entries, hut the '69-viniagc material by the 
Other Side is disappointingly turgid pop-psych. As 
with Volume One, there's a fair smattering of the dis¬ 
posable pop ditties that appeared on the flip of the 
punkers. 

With Reading's Flowerz his biggest teenaged act, 
Barclay came up with the bizarre concept of having 
the band perform over prerecorded versions of their 
stage act for a college dance in February 1968. and 
that's basically what ArfArf s 22-track CD "Flyte" doc¬ 
uments. This ploy was supposedly to "bolster" the 
excitement quotient, and in some cases the bands 


weedy interpretations could certainly use it, like 
their "Lets Spend The Night Together" and an inept 
reading of the Raiders' 'Tips & Downs" (1 dig this 
version! <d.)The song list ranges from the contem¬ 
poraneous ("Bend Me Shape Me") to the anachronis¬ 
tic ("Little Latin Lupe Lu") and they're all fairly com¬ 
petent versions without being exceptional. 

Strangest of all. there's a version of "Rumble" with a 
ghostly organ taking the lead, ending up kind of 
sounding like Watchband's "Expo 2000"! Inbetween 
some tracks there's also some patter from the novice 
deejays at the event but it's not something you'd 
want to listen to over and over again. By far and 
away the best cuts arc the tour originals the band 
released on 45s, both of which were local hits: "1 
Need Love Now" and the great punk protest ''Flyte'' 
with its fabulous fuzzed-out break. In general, 
though, the Flowerz are at their best with a more 
subdued folk-rock sound ("folkcgenic" as their busi¬ 
ness card has it), which lead singer Jeff Stout 's 
mature vocal on 'My Sad Story" bears out. 

Unfortunately the weakest of the quartet of 
Barclay releases is the one that on the surface looks 
the most promising. Judged on "Bad Woman" and 
"Gotta Find Her", you'd be forgiven for thinking that 
a Pat Farrell & The Believers collection would be a 
killer, but actually there's way too much maudlin bal¬ 
ladry and lame Frankie Avalon style schlock to war¬ 
rant a full length release on these guys. There are 
one or two gems - the early Triumphs' "Brand New 
Baby", originally debuted on Crude PA many years 
ago, is classic punk with a cryptic Twilight Zone 





Creation 


Easybeats ‘Gonna Have A Good Time" re aoos- 
"Friday On My Mind' realized their dream for internation¬ 
al stardom and retains it's energy 30 years later. "Good 
Times' has since been recorded by INXS in the Lost 
Boys soundtrack. This release ( their first in the U.S. in 
over to years) contains 22 tracks. 

Complete US & UK Singles Collection 


"To Sir With Love soundtrack re 9004 
First Time On CD !! 
Lulu made her acting debut and scored a massive chart 
topper (5 weeks at ai) with the title song. "To Sir With Love' heard 
here in 3 versions. The Mindbenders contributed 2 songs includ¬ 
ing the Mod stomper"Otf And Running.' 


Crazy World ot Arthur Brown tw 2 oiz 
Before Marilyn Manson. before Alice Cooper. There was 
the Crazy World of Arthur Brown. 'Fire', a psychedelic 

tinged R&B eidravaganza was a *2 U.S. hft In the summer 
of 1968 Featuring the complete album, 5 alternate mono 
versions plus 3 rare single tracks. 


Thunderclap Newman ‘Hollywood Dream" TW 2013 
Looking like the antithesis of a slick rock group when assembled 
by Pale Townshend Thunderclap Newman, perfectly captured 
the era with 'Something In the Air", a Top 40 hit In 1970 that has 
gone on to become an anthem. The complete album plus all A & 
B single sides! 


"Making Time/Volume 1‘ reboot 
"Biff Bang Pow/Volume 2" reboot- 

Two volume-40 track complete collection 

Creation’s first hit. 'Making Time' has a new lease on He as the lead song in 
the film Rushmore Pop art imagery meets teenage angst in *Biff Bang Pow* 
with alternate takes, live and rare tracks. Produced by She) Taimy. 


Smoke My Friend Jack' re 9006' 

Another lost pop psych masterpiece, 'My Friend Jack - was 
banned by the BBC in 1967. It went on to become a #1 
record in Germany making the Smoke big stars in Europe 
26 songs including 3 never before heard live performances 


RETROACTIVE 

“ The new label of choice for cool pop and psychedelic reissues " 


www.retro-a.com 


' also avaaabto on tenitad 
edition I50g doutXe vmyi 


Free ' How Does It Feel...To Feel'' 10 track sampler tor the first 100 visitors to mention Here 4 Tis. 




organ riff, and Pal (Farrell) Sickafus' one-man band 
version of "Mojo Workout" is a h<x>t - but the rest of 
the CD is mostly Farrell's attempts to be Englebcrt. 
No doubt it was popular with the girls back in 1967- 
68 when most of this stuff was cut, but now it just 
sounds like a drag. In particular, the right-wing "War 
Boy" is appallingly naff and we get an additional 
alternate version of it for our sins. I guess thals 
what you have to do in order tell it like it was', but 
for revisionist garage-aholic like myself, the other 
three discs are a lot mote satisfying. 

-Alec Palao 

Tomorrow - The Fifty Minute 
Technicolour Dream 

(RPM/UK CD) 

I dig Tomorrow. They had a totally unique style, 
which makes their lone 1968 album one of the few 
solid from start-to-finish 1JK psych LPs, equal parts 
pop sensibility and groovy experimentalism. Whilst 
they can be forgiven for occasionally lapsing into 
the excruciating Anglo-sike tendency towards pix¬ 
ies and gnomes - cf "Three Jolly Little Dwarves" - 
this exciting, well-packaged collection of mostly 
unissued material further demonstrates that 
Tomorrow were also one hell of a live band. Truth 
be told, the distorted sound of the eight 1967 live 
tracks presented here does gets to be grating after 
a while, even for someone with cardboard cars like 
myself, but guitarist Steve Howe (yes, he of Yes) 
plays like a mother throughout, specialising in a 
psychedelicised variant on the choppy rhythm n' 
lead pioneered by the likes of the Pirates' Mick 
Green. The rhythm section ofTwink and Junior are 
no slouches either, and listening to live versions of 
Tomorrow laves like "My White Bicycle" and "Real 
Life l*ermanent Dream" only emphasises the limp¬ 
ness of Mark Wirtz' production. 

Actually that's not quite fair,Wirtz was quite 
capable of impressive kitchen sink productions like 


the early phased-out mix of "Revolution" debuted 
here, and of course his aborted Teenage Opera pro¬ 
ject was the epitome of studio excess. However, 
it's obvious he never quite understood Tomorrow, 
particularly w hen a gem like the previously 
unheard original, "Caught In A Web" is left in the 
can. The band first tentative demo recordings, "Am 
1 Glad To See You" and "Blow Up", though available 
before, are both utterly essential slices of late '66 
mod rock -"Am I Glad" in particular is eye-opening 
as a soulful missing link between the groups previ¬ 
ous incarnation the In Crowd and later material 
like "Hallucinations". Too cool. This subliminal r&b 
influence is apparent elsewhere, such as the charm¬ 
ing way the band can't help slipping into "Heat 
Wave" at the end of an otherwise supercharged 
reading of the Byrds’ "Why" (included here in both 
studio and live takes). Plus the live cover of Jackie 
Lee's "Shotgun & The Duck" - described in the 
sleeve notes as "an untypical oddity", the dude is 
obviously not on the soul tip - is an exercise in 
expertly adapting material to suit the improvisa- 
tional nature ofTomorrow's evolution. Within the 
w'hole late sixties subgenre of English bands trans¬ 
mogrifying Stax and Motown into mod-psych a la 
Simon Dupree and Alan Bow r n, it’s refreshing to 
hear an unselfconscious mutation of the two styles 
such as this. 

With a couple of other outtakes and the two 
widely circulated Top Gear tracks, this CD would 
appear to be the last word on Tomorrow. It's good, 
but you can't help hoping that somewhere out 
there lurks a better quality record ofTomorrow live 
in all their psychedelic glory. 

-Alec Palao 

Doc Thomas Group/The Silence - 
The Italian Job/Shotgun Eyes 

(Angel Air/UK CD) 

This CD is an interesting adjunct to last issue's mega 
Mott the Hoopla, but no more than that. 
Unfortunately the music here just isn't a fraction as 
interesting or entertaining as the stories that took 
place around it. Luckily it comes with an expansive- 
booklet to keep you amused during the dull bits. 

The rare Doc Thomas Group album (recorded 
and released in Italy in 1966 and featuring two 
future Mott the Iloople members) is reflective of a 
typical British R&B group's live set of the day. 
However, in the studio the band weren't able to 
infuse the material with much life: the tempos are 
invariably sluggish, the performances uninspired 
and the production flat and weedy. Mick Ralphs 
guitar work produces a few sparks and the rhythm 
section sometimes lock into a solid enough Mod- 
soul groove, but the excitement level seems to be 
set on permanent low. 

American soul and R&B nuggets like Til Be 
Doggone","Rescue Me" and "She Was Really Say ing 
Something" get perfunctory readings, while "1 Got 
You” and "Harlem Shuffle" are almost embarrassingly 
lame, the latter taken at a tempo too slow for any 
dancer under the age of 87 to break a sweat to. 

Their versions of the Righteous Brothers’"My 
Babe" and Don Covay's "Please Do Something" seem 


to come via the Spencer Davis Group and sound 
diluted by comparison. In fact, stack up their 
"Shake" against the Small Faces'or the aforemen¬ 
tioned "Harlem Shuffle" against that of the Action 
and the Doc Thomas Group come off like prover¬ 
bial British R&B also-rans - which of course is exact¬ 
ly what they were: their day was yet to come. 

The Silence tracks, a reunion effort recorded 
more or less for a lark in 1990, actually come off 
better than the authentic 'period'' article - and how 
often is that the case? The group sound at ease in 
the studio bashing out old favorites like "Leaving 
Here","I'm NotTalkin" and "Shame Shame Shame" 
with plenty of guts and gusto. Unlike the Doc 
Thomas sessions, it sounds like the musicians are 
actually having fun. I hate to state the obvious, but 
when it comes to rock n' roll, that’s more or less a 
prerequisite. 

-Mike Stax 

The Sonics - Here Are the 
Sonics!!! 

The Wailers - The Fabulous 
Wailers At the Castle 

(Norton LP's) 

When you're talking rock's greatest battle cries, 

Bob Bennett's snare-drum smack that kicks off 
"The Witch" would have to hit any top 10. And 
when you experience it in 12-inch form, it'll also 
send you sprawling into a rambling scream-fest 
called Here Are the Sonics!!!' 

Three exclamation points don't adequately 
describe an album that's as punishing as getting hit 
by the high tide on a rocky Northwest beach. From 
start to finish, this one's guaranteed to have white 
lightning bolts careening off your turntable. 

A glance at the titles might indicate a cover 
band to the uninitiated, but Here Are the Sonics!!!' 
is nothing of the son. When the Sonics claim your 
song, look out. Their "Do You Love Me" amounts to 
assault and battery of the Contours' rendition, and 
"Money" is further Motown mauling that smokes 
the Fab Four's version. Likewise, a rendition of "Roll 
Over Beethoven" is far ahead of any British Chuck 
Berry cover. 

The real killers, of course, are the four Gerry 
Roslie originals. The stomp-shout-work-it-on-out of 
"The Witch" is one example, as are such searing 
rockers as the hot-rod-torqued "Boss Hoss." the 
pain-killing "Strychnine," and especially "Psycho." 
Forget Hitchcock for now-; Roslie uses "Psycho" to 
express his burning sexual desires through some of 
the most ravin' mad vocals since a Pigmy castration 
party. English wuss Joe Cocker would be runnin' 
for cover if he had to share a stage with mean-old 
Roslie. 

In a move often reserved for aluminum only, 
Norton has added "Keep A Knockin'," "Don't Believe 
In Christmas,” "Santa Claus," and "The Village Idiot" 
as bonus cuts to this platter. In addition. Miriam 
Linna's extensive liners now grace the back cover. 
The sound is great, too, and feanires the needle-drag 
of vinyl the way you knew it was always meant to 
be heard. If you don't own this, then don't ask me 
about that 10 -foot hole in vour collection. 
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Norton's recently established partnership with 
Etiquette Records (the original imprint for both 
records) has also yielded a vinyl reissue ofThc 
Fabulous Wailers At the Castle. The kings of the 
Spanish Castle (the famed Midway, Washington ball¬ 
room) may be tight and polished as musicians 
(which is not a bad thing), but their sound is as 
dirty and sweaty as the shoulder-to-shoulder SRO 
crowds they'd reel in every weekend. 

On one of those nights of glory in 1961. the 
Wailers slapped down their wares on tape tor this 
album. While they hadn't yet hit the intensity peak 
of crankers like "Out of Our Tree," the set list w-as 
nevertheless impressive. "Shivers" will definitely 
send some down your spine, and "Dirty Robber" is 
the kind of savagery that helped inspire the Sorties 
(who of course covered it on Here Are). Another 
standout is "I Idolize You," where a killer cameo 
from vocalist Gail Harris pumps in the hero-worship 
element that it needs. And speaking of guest 
singers, I can t leave out Robin Roberts, whose 
pipes grace the first "da-na-na. da-na" arrangement of 
"Louie Louie" that would send keg parties into over¬ 
drive in Kingsmen form for years to come. 

As Billy Miller points out in his liners, the 
Wailers w ere pioneers of the Northwest scene that 
spawned Paul Revere and the Raiders, the Sonics, 
the Frantics,etc. In my book, that makes these guys 
- not some dreadlocked Jamaicans worshipped by 
ffat boys and yuppies - the REAL Wailers. 

-Doug Sheppard 

The Electric Prunes - Stockholm 67 

(Heartbeat/L'K CD) 

The best moments off the first two Electric Prunes 
albums would be tough for any act to top and while 
I'm not sure these live Prune tunes meet that lofty 
mark, this is impressive. By arrangement (or lack of, 
according to the "diary" notes included) with die 
Swedish Broadcasting Corporation, the Prunes 
entertained a dazed audience with their core reper¬ 
toire ("Too Much To Dream","Get Me To The World 
On Time", a ten-minute "Try Me On For Size", etc.). 

There's a semi-sterile taste to some takes, at 
least out of the gate. Then persists a tendency for 
the songs to explode in frenzy, with Jim Low e 
adding inspiring whoops and war chants over the 
mind-bending fuzztone workouts of guitar god Ken 
Williams (the star here, make no mistake; he 
arguably beats Big Brother at their own remarkable 
distorto (cats). 

New guy Mike Gannon (rhythm guitar, replac¬ 
ing Weazal) for the most part stays out of the way 
yet during a wild rave-up on "Smokestack 
Lightning", show-steals with a super-economical, 
beyond-hip chord regression. "Smokestack" and one- 
other screaming bastard-blues. "I Got My Mojo 
Working", in fact, are the two highlights of the set. 
Both cook! 

Superb sound quality and a booklet crammed 
with Gered Mankowitz-shot band pix (from the 
lour) and Jim Lowc/Mark Tulin diaries only strength¬ 
en the case that while not as essential as the exist¬ 
ing Long Day's Flight' comp (or imminent 
Reprisc/l’S package, most likely), Stockholm 67' 


deserves attention. Out of left field arrives this reis¬ 
sue on a label that probably only- has this one title 
in their catalog'. Whoever Heartbeat Productions 
is. God bless 'em. 

- ed. 

The Story of Them featuring 
Van Morrison 

(Deram CD) 

With Van Morrison's unceasing popularity not to 
mention the sheer importance of this material; his 
formative (and most primal, without argument) 
efforts with Belfast's top exponents of k&B-soakcd 
electric rock, the appearance of thisTwo-CD Best 
Of catch-all is simply way past due. 

The deluxe packaging here includes a chrono¬ 
logical photo array of seemingly infinite personnel 
reshufflings (with only Morrison and bassist Alan 
Henderson as constants) plus informative, explana¬ 
tory- pix captions. Yet there is no formal liner note 
text, per se. Historical spin is instead offered up in 
"The Story of Them", a seven minute set-opening 
jam that probably worked better on paper (for the 
compilers; or in a sweaty Irish night club, for that 
matter) than it does for upfront impact purpose as 
this set demands. 

It docs establish a mood, one that is immediate¬ 
ly trashed, though, with assault-as-growth chart, 
beginning with a bouncy "Don't Start Crying Now" 
(not in Slim Harpo s league, but ultimately enthusi¬ 
asm wins., doesn't it always?!) and not stopping 
through a series of catacly smic early cuts; 
"Philosophy" (where the genius makes one of it’s 
earliest appearances), "One Two Brown Eyes'(an 
original vision for sure with spacy slide git weird¬ 
ness), "All For Myself" (Them's most commanding, 
scary blues), plus the hits ("Here Comes The 
Night","Baby Please Don’t Go", and an interesting 
cover of the Shadows of Knight's "Gloria": har har). 

Inevitably, room is made for Them 's debut 
album, in scorching intensity a good many notches 
below those earlier '64 cuts. Affectionately dubbed 
‘The Angry Young Them', this first longplaver does 
include the ultimate THEM statement; "Mystic 
Eyes'. Tense, manic group effort, swooping dynam¬ 
ics, and Van taking you on a graveyard ride with no 
guarantees! (Which line-up cut this monster? Aw 
f@*", there's no liner notes!) 

Disc two is built around the second and final 
(at least with Van) LI’ installment. Them Again'. 
Oddly, for a talent of Morrison's indisputable 
stature, the album is by and large uninspired and as 
further disappointment, one of the creatively bank¬ 
rupt releases of 1966. There are highlights, notably 
Van 's incomparable reading of "It 's All Over Now 
Baby Blue". With it's bludgeoning, incessant riff,"I 
Can Only Give You Everything' also works, though 
let s be honest; an MC5 cover version huries it (and 
all). Most of Them Again', however, is comprised 
of re-readings of R&B and whether "1 Put A Spell 
On You","I Got A Woman" or "Out Of Sight", it's 
nearly all disposable. Some of it is even bad. 

...Which makes versions of "Times Gettin' 
Tougher Than Tough" and "Stormy Monday" both 
curiously exhilarating and welcomed in their inclu¬ 


sion midway through this disc. They only ever 
appeared on some overseas e.p., then on a 
London/US comp in the mid-seventies. They lack 
the stiffness of the Them Again' tracks (probably a 
different line-up), and instead revel in that revered 
Morrison vocal warmth. 

Meticulous effort seems to have gone into this 
CD reissue. And I see names like Phil Smee and 
Alec Palao amongst the credits of this repackage, so 
I can t be wrong. OK, so not all is essential. But 
this is the whole story. The Story ofThcm. 

-ed. 



Question Mark And The 
Mysterians-Do You Feel It Baby? 

(Norton LP/CD) 


Question Mark And The 
Mysterians-30 Original 
Recordings 

("Campark" CD) 

That Question Mark is a real character. In early '96, 
1 spoke on the phone with him only to receive an 
hour’s worth of earful bout how- due to same year 
lining up numerically with his big hit (not to men¬ 
tion a 30th anniversary for "96 Tears"), the- world 
would within months likely be treated to all sorts 
of commemorative projects. There would be an all- 
new Mysterians studio l.P a live album, possible- 
videos, etc. 

While I liked the idea of a big campaign - sort 
of a "Year of the Tear” - by phone call's end, in all 
honesty (having seen enough reunioning bands' 
aborted ambitions) I probably laughed it off as 
nothing more than past glory-inspired enthusiasm 
guaranteed soon to fizzle. 

I was wrong. 

While it may have taken an extra year, the 
Mysterians reclaimed their rightful title of rock n' 
roll royalty with 97 shows that received rapturous 
praise. This skeptic caught their set at the Atlanta 
Fuzz Fesl and walked away, ears ringing and totally- 
impressed. 

They also appeared at Cave Stomp in New York 
a few months later, resulting in the highly recom¬ 
mended Norton "live" release.'Do You Feel It Baby?' 
(Question n' crack band in front of adoring fans is 
a best case scenario for new recordings, though it 
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should be noted that a studio album was also 
issued in late '97. at least proving the mysterious 
one s master plan of studio & live releases a reali¬ 
ty) 

While nineteen Mysterians songs performed by 
the same guys, now in their late forties, under no 
frills conditions ("We wish you all could have been 
with us at Coney Island High - even if it was JAM 
in the morning and we didn't know we were being 
recorded!” - ?) may sound like a gruelling listen, 
think again. While not all essential, the band 
attacks their less loved bubblegum material ( Make 
You Mine","Love Me Baby [Cherry July)") with the 



same conviction found in killer revivals of “Can't 
Get Enough Of You Baby' and 'Girl [You Captivate 
Me|"). 

While Question Mark himself earns his fee and 
then some (his voice untampered by time, his 
between song banter ridiculous), the rest of the 
Mysterians are arguably show stealers. It s evident 
from the set opener title track (a/k/a “2120 S. 
Michigan Ave") where the locked-tight instrumenta¬ 
tion proves that in driving delivers, it s got every¬ 
thing on the alt .rock of musicans half these guvs' 
age! Just dig Bobby Balderrama's guitar solo, a far 
cry more exciting than anything even Keith 
Richards has played in the past two decades. 

Buy the IP, which features a photo-packed gate¬ 
fold of vintage Question Mark and the Mysterians 
pics. The only thing you don't get with this record 
is the ever-beaming mug of bass player Frank Lugo, 
without a doubt a guy who enjoys his night job! 

As far as the ongoing unavailability of original 
Question Mark recordings, from the hit-related 
material on Cameo Parkway to lesser demanded 
singles on Capitol, Super K and Tangerine, the situa¬ 
tion is now being addressed by the bootleggers. 
And fine, says this hungry customer. If Alan Klein 
feels justified in letting the Cameo classics languish 
on his shelf and out of reach of the public, well 
then, fck him! 

Of course, there's more than one Mysterians 
bootleg package out there. 1 chose to take the pur¬ 


chase plunge with the prumisingly-titled JO 
Original Recordings'. Having a real disdain for 
garbage sound repackages, though. I did ask the 
dealer - a real reputable dealer, at that - and he con¬ 
firmed that it sounded’great ". It doesn't. 

True, much of the original 96 Tears' LP sounds 
decent, even great in spots, and it s not like 1 
expect more titan a transfer from vinyl, but the dia¬ 
bolically mush-mastered ’Girl [You Captivate Me]" 
and “Can t Get Enough OfYou Baby' (probably my 
two faves, to make matters more maddening) arc 
beyond comprehension, they ’re so bad here 

As a "consumer alert', don't buy this piece of 
crap!! And as service to this mag, 1 would appreci¬ 
ate if any reader can steer me to the truly captivat¬ 
ing in quality Question Mark and the Mysterians 
bootlegs! 

- ed. 

Pharaohization! The Best Of Sam 
The Sham & The Pharaohs 

(Rhino CD) 

There are maybe two schools of thought on Sam 
the Sham. For sure, a cult of crazed ravers rally 
around the battle cry of Sam 's “lino. Dos, One-Tw'o- 
Tres-Quatro', taking it further in heaping the same- 
level of admiration on a yard sale find like 'Sam The 
Sham &The Pharaohs On Tour'as would normally 
be applied to more acceptable acts like the Beatles 
or Beethoven. Look no further than the action- 
packed & excellent Turban Rcnewal'/Sam Tribute 
LP (Norton) for the goods on this mania. 

Then, of course, there's everybody else The 
masses probably won't argue against “Wooly 
Bully's' greatness (if they know what's good for 
cm) but then again, only recognize Sam further for 
the overly familiar nursery-rock hit.'Lil'Rcd Riding 
Hood". The masses wouldn't know, much less care 
that this CD exists. 

Pharaohization!' does a good job of filling out 
the Sam story beyond the hits Largely forgotten 
chart follow-ups like 'Ju Ju Hand' and "Ring Dang 
Doo' pound along to that Tex-Memphis Pharaohs 
Beat while "Don't Try It'and “A Long long Way' 
mix it up even more w ith menace (and blaring gui¬ 
tar) added to the red hot recipe. Best of all is inclu¬ 
sion of "Monkey See Monkey Do", a sax ri snare- 
driven slayer and soundtrack-only til now (Good 
call, Rhino). 

Those are the 1965 cuts, showcasing Sam at 
full power. By Mid-'66. he was back with "UT Red 
Riding Hood' and an all-new Pharaohs (who com¬ 
pared to the rough ri tough previous years edi¬ 
tion, looked like a bunch of bank tellers). The 
record sold big and Sam s producers decided to try 
and retry the novelty formula (The Hair On My 
Chinny Chin Chin","OhHut's Good No That s 
Bad'), effectively ruining Sam's rep as the teen 
scene's numero uno wildman. Those records are all 
here, too, disrupting the party at times. 

Kudos to Rhino for rebuilding their vinyl 
Pharaohization!(1985) with ten additional tracks, 
mostly culled from later (‘67-68) MGM singles 
whereby the nursery rhymes had run their course, 
allowing Senor Samudio to return to his R&B roots. 


One listen to "I Couldn't 

Spell !!"@!" confirms the inferior 2nd Pharaohs had 
been dumped, at least in the studio, by the (hot 
*!"@) American Studios/Memphis session cats 
(probably fresh from a Wilson Pickett session). 

Also, the appearance of "Big Blue Diamonds", 
from 'On Tour’, shows Rhino searched beyond the 
singles for maximum Pharaohization. This cut 
sheds light on the much-overlooked issue of Sam 
the Sham-RifcB singer par excellence. (But where's 
’Mystery Train", perhaps the most rocking of all the 
Turbaned One's tracks and a prime slab of Sam as 
soul shoutcr” Whatta colossal oversight!! Oh 
well...). 

Peter Zaremba's original 085) liner notes are, 
for me, the final word on Pharaohization (excerpt: 
As colleague B. Spaeth said. "Wow - this stuff is 
great, it all sounds the same!!'). By comparison, a 
second (newer) set is, at best, disposable. 

Whether already captive to the Pharaohs' Beat 
or just dig "Wooly Bully" and find comfort in B. 
Spaeth's brilliant conclusion above, you won t be 
disappointed with Pharaohization!' Buy it at your 
local record store, then stop at a yard sale on the 
way home to pick up the real bonus track.’Mystery 
Train" (available on Sam The Sham &Thc Pharaohs 
On Tour'/MGM, The Best Of Sam The Sham it The 
Pharaohs/MGM). 

-ed. 



The Pretty Things-The Pretty 
Things; -Get The Picture?; - 
Emotions 

(Snapper/UK CD's) 

When I bought my first jukebox ten years ago, I 
stocked it primarily with sixties garage, British 
Invasion, and soul; fillcd-out those little title strips 
with all the records, then let it blast around the 
clock. Many of the British singles - even some of 
the garage 45's, much to my dismay - kinda came 
up short w hen placed alongside funky, furniture- 
rearranging southern soul records. A lot of those 
’custom’ title strips went right in the trash, with 
the corresponding plastic swiftly returned to the 
shelf 

Currently juke-less, I still distinctly recall how¬ 
ever that the Pretty Things annoyed the neighbors 
with the same raw feel as guaranteed on a vintage 
Stax or James Brow n single. Not bad for a gang of 
skinny English art students. (BTW, "Can't Stand The 
Pain' Si "Come See Me" were two of the sides in 
question: I couldn t figure out how to cut that 
damned center out of a UK copy of "Rosalyn", oth 



crwisc thal would've been there as a third Pretty 
Things single). 

The appearance of remastered CD editions of 
those classic UK Pretty Things albums is 'cause for 
celebration. They are “enhanced" in every regard; 
from bonus tracks, to photo-packed booklets, and 
accompanying CD-ROM videos ( "The Pretty Things 
On film", at last!!). 

Of course, the Pretty Things' noisy, unpolished, 
blues-wailing '65 debut; equally charged but well- 
developed follow-up (‘GetThe Picture?'); even the 
maligned but mostly brilliant artistic about-face. 
Emotions', stand on their own without added 
enticements. 

In many ways, these albums compare 
favourably to timeline equivalents in the Slones cat¬ 
alog, with The Pretty Things' (its focus on raving 
blues adaptions) every bit the equal of Rolling 
Stones Now','Get The Picture?' far outpacing the 
UK 'Out Of Our Heads’ or US December's 
Children', and Emotions', despite it's grotesque 
horn/string arrangements (“One Long Glance", 
“Bright lights Of The City"), like Between The 
Buttons an unfairly overlooked collection of gener¬ 
ally fine, occasionally astounding songs. 

For Pretty Things fanatics, bonus takes of cer¬ 
tain Emotions'tracks are included sans horns. In 
reality, though,‘MyTime" sounds soggy without it's 
dramatic full arrangement, while “The Sun" is pre¬ 
sented stark (stringless) to a fault. On the other 
hand,‘There Will Never Be Another Day", minus 
brass, reinvents itself as vintage Pretties. 

Curiously, reproduction of the first two sleeves 
appears dingy, washed-out. But make no mistake, 
all three are essential, high-quality collections. Even 
‘Emotions'. Other Pretty Things titles are also avail¬ 
able from Snapper, a UK label, including the ambi¬ 
tious S.F Sorrow' (in mono mix, including bonus 
killers like “Mr. Evasion" and an alternate “Defecting 
Grey"; yet more reason to rejoice!). 

Three CD’s that equate to the complete record¬ 
ings of the original Pretty Things. There's certainly 
nothing more of any importance to add to that! 

-cd. 

The Wailers-Livewire!!! 

(Norton LP) 

Without getting too scientific about it, the Pacific 
Northwest sound, in all it's brash three chord tradi¬ 
tion; from the Kingsmen, Paul Revere and the 
Raiders and Sonics in the sixties to Nirvana twenty 
years beyond, began with the Wailcrs. As teenagers, 
they put Tacoma, Washington on the rock n' roll 
map (for ten minutes) in '59 with their Top 40 
instrumental,“Tall Cool One". Their white boy rock 
adaption of Richard Berry's R&B obscurity,‘Louie 
Louie", was the one n’ only blueprint for the 
Kingsmen s far better known version. As business¬ 
men (with their Etiquette Records label), they dis¬ 
covered and developed one of the most revered 
garage bands of the sixties, the Sonics. 

If “Tall Cool One” and “Louie Louie’ were repre¬ 
sentative of the Waiters' sound, lough for the times 
and Ri&B-bascd. where the music landed later 
makes for debatably the more interesting 


chapters) in this influential band's story. 

By 1964. the Wailcrs had established them¬ 
selves as *1 live band in the Northwest (see review 
elsewhere for Norton's Fabulous Wailcrs At Hie 
Castle' live I.P reissue). They had long since fine- 
tuned their instrumental sound to perfection, 
resulting in one of the wildest records of the era, 
“Mashi". But the Beach Boys, then the Beatles and 
the rest of the British began muscling the mood of 
the kids, so like most other US groups at the time, 
the Wailcrs made further musical adjustments 

Live-wire!!!’ documents those "concessions", 
and a period (‘64-6"’) that saw the Wailers move 
away from their original sound, absorbing the 
British influence and with some crashingly loud 
sounds the result. “Out Of Our Tree" best illustrates 
the Wailers' direction, c. '65; it delivers with concus- 
sive drums, a wall of tremendously distorted gui¬ 
tar/organ noise, and appropriately hysterical vocal 
(to match song’s psycho-title). As pointed out in 
Billy Miller's boss, informative liner notes, the 
Wailers had learned a thing or two from their pro¬ 
teges, the Sonics! 

Norton includes (only) the most pounding 
material from Out Of Our Tree'; from a cover of 
‘Baby Don't Do It" that stacks up favorably with 
Boom -era Sonics, to a pounding, unbelievably 
dumb attempt at the Beatles “I'm Down", etc. And 
there are a few outstanding band-penned snarlcrs. 
‘Hang Up" for one possibly out-crunching even the 
title track. 

The title track of this set is borrowed from an 
unissued nailer (no pun intended) that is easily up 
to the band's rockin' standards, while "You Weren't 
Using Your Head", another NW classic, appears in 
self-contained group version plus 15RPM take fea¬ 
turing vocals of Rockin' Robin Roberts (long run¬ 
ning associate and voice behind their all-important 
'61 “Louie Louie"; the Roberts-sung “Weren't Using 
Your Head" has the slight edge over Out Of Our 
Tree' version, which is really saying something). 


STOWS AND IMMIGRATION 
DUAMf ET IMMIGRATION 
iDUAMA E IMMIGRACiOM 



TVs* WAILERS 



While nearly all uptempo.'Livewire!!!does 
wisely include the sharp contrast of “It 's You 
Alone", one of the most memorable folk-rockers of 
the era (a West Coast hit in ‘66, with uncanny Gene 
Clark effect on the vocals, relief indeed from Kent 
Morrill's otherwise shrill at times screamings). As a 
bonus, this package also includes the final blast 
from the previous era s lineup (including drummer 
Mike Burk and guitar god Rich Dangel. both Class 
of'59), the wild, totally infectious sax-led instro, 
“The Wailer" (up their with “Mashi" and “Out Of 
Our Tree" as band at their best). 

Don't expect exact duplication of Sonics' 
sound teaLs (achieved at times, for sure); instead, a 
set of mostly excellent, vital RAWk n roll is here for 
the taking. Recommended! 


-cd. 


(Note;“Mashi“, mentioned above, is set tor reissue 
on an upcoming Norton e.p.) 


The Creation-The Complete 
Collection, Volume 1: Making 
Time; Volume 2: Biff Bang Pow 

(Retroactive CD) 

In die press release accompanying these Creation 
comps, a new Stateside reissue label is introduced: 
“The focus of Retroactive is late 60’s-early 70's 
Psychedelic and Progressive Rock with an empha¬ 
sis on British and European product dial in many 
cases was never released in the U.S. on any format." 
Yeah! Maybe now there's anAmerican label to step 
up to the plate, licensing sinfully unavailable over¬ 
seas recordings tor domestic sale, including the 
poorly remarketed Downliners Sect, Easybeats and 
Motions, to name a few! 

Regarding these Creation CD's, consisting of 
the full recorded output of this commercially disap¬ 
pointing but otherwise extreme UK mod/psych 
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band, these two separately sold discs arc the final 
word. In one regard, that's a best possible scenario. 
Everything ever recorded by these guys is here; 
from the power chord thrash of" Making Time” 
(1966, damnit) through German-only releases (the 
Creation's violent stage act and songs went over 
big there) and psych-tough later experimentation. 

At their '68 nadir, their guitarist was Ron Wood. 
In their ’66/6" heyday, they were fronted by one of 
England's more convincingly pissed-off sounding 
frontmen, Kenny Pickett, not to mention a trailblaz- 
ing guitarist in Eddie Phillips (an innovator with his 
violin bow-assisted abuses, Pre-Page; also, 
name-checked by Pete Townshend for consideration 
in the '67Who). 'How Docs It FeelTo Feel', with 
its industrial-tone bow guitar plus super-pounding 
percussion vies with "Making Time" as the 
Creation's truest masterpiece. Which brings up a 
few problems with this set... 

As good as most of the Creation recordings are, 
they are merely that... good, whereas "Making Time" 
and 'How Does It Feel To Feel", the two most obvi¬ 
ous examples, scream to be appreciated on the 
same level as the most legendary of British 
Invasion singles. Chock it up possibly to the 
Creation being, maybe to their credit, a more chal¬ 
lenging listen especially as they were able to mix 
up feedback with falsetto ("Nightmares'), quirky 
lyrics/song titles ('Ostrich Man”, "The Girls Are 
Naked") and melodies turned on their side. If this 
sounds like a complaint, which in some respects it 
is, it's only a reaction to the numerous mixes of 
many songs across these CD's (for example, is it 
reasonable to have different mixes of'How Does It 
FeelTo Feel" as tracks 3,7 and 16 on the same CD? 
Of course not). 

But this is obviously a labor of love. While I 
can t necessarily advise throwing out the inferior 
(but tidier) old Edscl collection, this encompasses 
even more studio recordings not to mention live 
German TV appearances (including a sloppy but 
great "Making Time"). Mike Stax kicks in with 
excellent liner notes and rare photos, many live, 
abound in the booklets. My bet is that Retroactive 
will serve well with future releases, only hopefully 
with as much consideration to programming as to 
uncovering every variation on any given track, even 
a track as great as 'How Does It Feel To Feel". 

Make no mistake, though. Minor whining aside, it's 
all here. 

-ed. 

Mott the Hoople - All The Young 
Dudes, The Anthology 

(Columbia/UK Bax Set) 

After this rag's readership had to suffer through 
40+ pages of Mott Mania/Minutiae (sec HT «8). all 
but a few might wish I'd give the Hunter n' Hoople 
coverage a rest this round. Unfortunately (for 
most), with built-in between-issue downtime, a year 
or two later finds increasing interest in the band 
(me, two or three of you, and plenty of creeps 
alike), resulting in repackaging. (Since many of you 
have expressed concern over my tastlcssncss in 
digging this band. I ll do my best not to exceed a 


couple thousand words on this subject). 

All The Young Dudes,The Anthology' stands as 
easily the least inspired of box spine type (this 
week) and at same time, a hefty claim of contents. 
Not surprisingly, title track kicks-off two of three 
discs in this set. Ughtbulb on this end demands 
the asking, why not just add it at front of all three? 
The track looms so damned large in the band s leg¬ 
end (great song. too), three spins would've made 
for a lot less question than some of the other (shit¬ 
ty) material on this set. 

The good news is that this package includes 
over 60 tracks, more than half unreleased, the best 
sound yet for this rock 'n' roll circus act, and worth 
noting, what may be the most action-packed book¬ 
let ever included with a box; tons and tons of live 
pics, rare promo shots, not to mention a healthy 
representation of fave femmes of the band. The 
'Whattabloke" list, a Mott tradition, is great reading 
(microscopic, too). Besides name checking nearly 
every screen doll of the past forty years (+ Melissa 
Etheridge-?), they also cite their fave bands; from 
the Byrds and Birds to the Monks and Undertakers, 
plus a few hundred other greats and not-so-greats. 

The three discs arc of themes; first. Island-era 
(1969-72); 2nd, UK big hits on Columbia 072-74); 
and disco 3, the kitchen sink (odds n’ ends,-64-77). 
Excluding a suprisingly awful “You Really Got Me" 
(sabotaged by Mick Ralphs' reedy, limp singing) and 
cruelly abridged "Rock And Roll Queen", the Island 
disc plays solidly. "Find Your Way", a recently 
uncovered backing track by the Pre-Ian Hunter 
Silence, shows the band adept in a different bag; 
heavy prog-rock! 'Moonbus" draws comparisons to 
the second half insanity of "Threads Of Iron" (from 
'Mad Shadows’). It stands as further proof (to 
these cars) that Molt peaked as musical force circa 
19" T 0-71 (none of the Columbia material, barring 
maybe the rave-out ending of "One Of The Boys', 
matches the manic intensity of this). 

While the earlier takes of'Death May Be Your 
Santa Claus’(“How Long?"). "The M<x>n Upstairs’ 
("Mental Train") and "Movin' On" (Bad Company- 
song!) disappoint, suffering by comparison, the 
inclusion of rare singles ("Downtown","The Debt". 


"Midnight Lady"), rockin' outtakes ("long Red"."It'll 
Be Me"), and a live version of "Ohio" that actually 
works, are just some choices that weigh in to make 
this a winner. 

Disc two ("Temptations OfThe Flash") takes 
on the task of cramming Mott the Hoople's suc¬ 
cessful glam-era hits and album tracks into one 
disc. Not an impossible assignment, either. A year 
or so ago. Sonv/US slapped together a mid-line- 
type. no-frills collection of same, under the inspired 
Super Hits' title. Track selection-wise, it worked 
due to dropping most of the overblown '74 crap 
like "Marionette" in favor of the band’s harder rock 
stylings. The selection here is not so single-minded, 
instead including a number of ballads ("Rest In 
Peace","I Wish 1 Was Your Mother"), the afornten- 
tioned 'Marionette", and most curiously, Mick 
Ralphs'Mott’ dud,"I’m a Cadillac". 

The third and final disc consists of demos and 
rarities, ranging from the essential to excrutiating. 

A Bowie-sung 'All The Young Dudes" is studio trick¬ 
ery. somehow re-mixing his original demo vocal 
with Mott's hit backing track (good inclusion as it 
proves Ian Hunter the better, more convincing 
Dude). The Bowie appearance is followed by Pre- 
Mott obscurities like the Buddies'"It's Goodbye’ 
(bashing chords and harmonica make this a keeper; 
from 64). Doc Thomas Group's “Just Can’t Go To 
Sleep", and Shakedown Sound's "Transparent Day" 
(a West Coast Pop Art Experimental Band cover!). 

From the All The Young Dudes' I.P sessions art- 
several outtakes featuring cx-Buddies/Doc 
Thomas/Shakedown Sound/Silence vocalist (& 

Mon Tour Manager by 72) Stan Tippins filling in for 
an MIA Ian Hunter. With Mott supporting Tippins 
under names like Billy Thunder & the New 
Stormraisers and Jet Black & His Buddies, they 
stomp through excellent versions of "Shakin'All 
Over" (featuring fog-cutting organ from Vcrden 
Allen) and another Johnny Kidd number, "Please 
Don't Touch." A C&W treatment of the Everty s "So 
Sad (To Watch A Good Love Go Bad") works just as 
well. 

Mott-with-lan outtakes. Post-Island, uiclude a com- 
paritivelv crawling "Honaloochie B<x>gic"(l dig it any 



wav) and los heavy handed 'Hymn For The Dudes'. 
Also from 72, a Vcrden Allen tune to avoid, 
•Nightmares' (file with Allen's abominable "Soft 
Ground'). From '74,'The Saturday Kids'(an earlier 
take of Mott the Hooples final single,'The Saturday 
Gigs') also surfaces. 

From this point, the Anthology' begins to take in 
water faster than the Titanic. Following Hunter's 
departure, the truncated Mott' monicker was used for 
a few years by alums Overend Watts, Buffin and 
Morgan Fisher, with new clods Nigel Benjamin and 
Ray Major. ’Shout It All Out', featuring the tuneless 
barking of Benjamin, is amateurish to the point of 
depressing. The other four Mott-minus-Hoople tracks 
included here fair about as well, as does the foul 
'International Heroes' by British Lions (another Post- 
MTH flop forWatts/Buffin/FLsher). 

Returning to previous glory, the final disc con¬ 
cludes with a selection of live tracks, specifically two 
medleys from 74 ('earthshaking' only so far as its 
mediocre, cluttered original sound) and more entic- 
ing,'Rock And Roll Queen' rescued from a 1970 live 
gig. Truth be told, it isn’t half as ferocious as die origi¬ 
nal studio take. 

‘The Anthology' is a nice addition for the Mott 
collector As a testament to the band's greatness, how¬ 
ever, it falls far short. The main problem is Disc One, 
a good listen admittedly, but a misleading representa¬ 
tion of Mon the Hoople s crucial early recordings on 
Island. It is in fact largely a rarities package, almost 
completely bypassing the band's first four albums 
(though if you ask me. this is not made clear). 


Therefore, no 'Rock And Roll Queen' (edited version 
here disqualified, says O.'LaughAt Me','Walking With 
A Mountain.'Thunderbuck Ram'.'Death May Be Your 
Santa Claus",'The Moon Upstairs'or'Sweet 
Angeline', to name just the absolutely essential. 
Similarly, on the 'hits' CD, where is fan fav e 'Jerkin’ 
Crocus' (or'Sucker' or'.Momma's Little Jewel", for 
that matter, but 'Jerkin' Crocus ' absence is inexcus¬ 
able). With the band s landmark Mon' album, similar 
questions arise, like why 'I'm A Cadillac" but no 
"Whizz Kid' or 'Drivin' Sister"? 

The problem, it seems, is that too much conces¬ 
sion was made to the collector. With so many patchy 
albums representing the band's legacy. The 
Anthology’ was the perfect, and perhaps last, opportu¬ 
nity to set things straight. Instead, we get five songs 
featuring rock's most forgettable frontman, Nigel 
Benjamin. A shame. If you're a collector, however, 
Merry @“$%ing Christmas. 

-ed. 

To better back-up my objection to the UK Molt box, 
here's a track selection they should've used (mine!)... 

Disc One: 1) Rock And Roll Queen; 2) At The 
Crossroads; 3) Laugh At Me; 4) Bocksliding Fearlessly; 5) 
Road To Birmingham; 6) Wroth And WroH; 7) 
Thunderbuck Ram, 8) Walking With A Mountain; 9) 
When My Minds Gone; 10) Whiskey Women; 11) lay 
Down; 12) Waterlow, 13) The Original Mixed-Up Kid; 

14) Angel Of Eighth Avenue; 15) Midnight Lady; 16) 
Downtown; 17) The Debt; 18) Death May Be Your Santa 


Clous; 19) The Moon Upstairs; 20) The Journey; 21) 

Sweet Angeline; 22) The Wheel Of The Quivering Meat 
Conception 

Disc Two: 1) All The Young Dudes; 2) One Of The Boys; 

3) Sweet Jane; 4) Momma's Little Jewel; 5) Sucker; 6) 
Jerkin’ Crocus; 7) Ready For Love; 8) Sea Diver; 9) All The 
Way To Memphis; 10) Whizz Kid; 11) Hymn For The 
Dudes’; 12) Drivin' Sister, 13) Violence; 14) I Wish I Was 
Your Mother; 15) Honaloochie Boogie; 16) The Ballad Of 
Mott The Hoople; 17) Rose; 18) Roll Away The Stone; 19) 
Where Do You All Come From?; 20) The Golden Age Of 
Rock 'N' Roll; 21) Rest In Peace; 22) Crash Street Kidds; 
23) Born Late '58; 24) Foxy Foxy’; 25) The Saturday Gigs 

Disc Three: 1) The Anchors: Twist & Shout; 2) The 
Buddies: It's Goodbye; 3) Doc Thomas Group: Rescue Me; 

4) At Last The 1958 Rock & Roll Show: I Can't Drive; 5) 
Shakedown Sound: Transparent Day; 6) Silence: Find My 
Way; 7) MTH: Thunderbuck Ram (BBC); 8) MTH: Little 
Christine; 9) MTH: Moonbus; 10) MTH: Block Hills; 11) 
MTH: Till I'm Gone; 12) MTH: Long Red; 13) MTH: IfII Be 
Me; 14) MTH: The Moon Upstairs (BBC, 12/31/71); 15) 
MTH + STAN TIPPINS: Shakin' All Over; 16) MTH: 
Honaloochie Boogie (demo); 17) MTH: Lounge Lizard; 18) 
MTH: Walking With A Mountain (Live, Sweden 71); 19) 
MTH Medley: Jerkin' Crocus/One Of The Boys/Rock And 
Roll Queen/Violence (Live, 73) 

’ denotes song I don't like, but central to the story -ed. 
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More facts on the earliest days of the Shadows! 

By Jeff Jarema 


UNCOVERED! 


n recently speaking with 
original (pre-Dunwich) 
Shadows of Knight rhythm 
guitarist Norm Gotsch, the 
earliest, least documented 
days of the band finally, for 
this fan, come into focus. 


"Warren Rogers and I went to school 
together. We met at a time when he 
had just started to play the guitar. 
That's basically how we started. I had 
a guitar and had already been plating 
and so forth, just never in a group. We 
started out as something like a garage- 
band and then started playing at 


Prospect High School at Coke 
Dances’. A Coke Dance was a weekly 
dance that was held after our local 
basketball games. Warren Rogers, his 
brother Fred Rogers on sax. and Tom 
Schiffour on drums, and myself playing 
rhythm, could only play about five 
songs. 







Tom Schiffour 



Wayne Purcells 


“I had a three-piece set of Ludwig 
drums and also an amp and a guitar, so 
Tom used my drums. 1 used to play the 
drums, too. We'd switch off, back and 
forth. I’d play the drums sometimes 
‘cause he would sing. 

“But basically, that’s how we met. 
Warren and I just started playing guitars 
down in his basement. One song that we 
made up was called 'Surfin Frog’. We 
made a croaking sound by dragging a 
pick on our guitar string. All we ever did 
was instrumentals. And I wanted to keep 
it that way. 1 didn't even really care to 
have Jim Sohns come on board and be a 
singer. I’m glad he did, though, cause it 
worked out real good later on, with all 
the fun we had. 

“We started playing at those Coke 
dances at the high school then people 
started inviting us to their parties. They’d 
have parties in the summer and we would 
play out in their back yard, around their 
pools. Pool parties, I guess you could call 
'em.” 

Seems those oft-repeated tales of the 
Shadows starting out as a surf band are 
true (c. late ‘63). The early line-up includ¬ 
ed Warren Rogers (lead guitar; his sax¬ 
blowing brother Fred out at this point), 
Norm Gotsch (rhythm guitar), Wayne 
Purcells (bass), and Tom Schiffour 
(drums). Gotsch, with a hearty laugh, was 
able to shed light on why Purcells shows 
up in some places (including tall tale 
recounts by your s truly) as “Wayne 
Peepers": Seems Peepers wore thick glass¬ 
es a la “Mr. Peepers’! 

On Wayne Purcells: “He was in one of 
Warren Rogers’ classes. I think he was 
playing something in the (school) band; I 
don’t remember what the hell instrument 
it was. Warren recruited him. I don't 
think he ever played the bass guitar. 
Warren kinda taught him how to play the 
bass. We just needed a bass player and 
Warren, I guess, thought he was kinda 
musical and gave him lessons on it.” 

Sohns joined (as lead vocalist) soon 
after. “I knew Sohns ‘cause he and 1 were 
Class of‘64 together. lie was always into 
music. lie came along and started com¬ 
ing to Warren's and singing in the base¬ 
ment.” 

There are more than a few stories circu¬ 
lating around bout inspiration for the 
name Shadows of Knight’. Depending on 
one’s perspective, the following explana¬ 
tion from Norm is either the coolest or 
dumbest yet: “Well, Sohns denies it but we 
used Knight - K-N-I-G-II-T - because we 
were the Prospect Knights. It was our 
high school football team in Mt. Prospect, 
Illinois!” 

“Warren was really bright. He was a 
pretty nice guy but he came from a tough 
background. His Mom and Dad were 


divorced and it was a bitter divorce. I think that after i left the group 
and after they had made Gloria’; after they went on tour, rather, he 
kinda flipped out.” Norm finishes up talking ‘bout Mr. Rogers, reacting 
to a boss, low-fi (UNISSUED) early live tape that provides soundtrack 
to our phone interview: “He was great. Then again, so was Joe Kelley 
(laughter)." 

On Tom Schiffour, “He was so good. He also played the harmonica. 
He was really great on that, too. 

The principal of our school, Adrian Kuleke was going to expel us 
because we wore wigs to copy the Beatles. It was a sensitive time for 
long haired Commies'in 1964.” 

By 1965, the band was on top locally and opened up for the Byrds 
(twice), the Beach Boys and the Beau Brummcls. Unfortunately for 
Gotsch, he was drafted just after an initial, scrapped Dunwich session. 
A second session, featuring his replacement Jerry McGeorge, yielded 
the hit version of “Gloria" and the rest is history. (Previous to Norm 
Gotsch’s departure, Wayne Purcells w as replaced by Joe Kelley. Gotsch 
seems to recall parental pressure played a big part in Purcells' leaving). 



Interview with Paul Sampson, 
Part Two: 

aul Sampson, of course, owned/operated the legendary 
Cellar Club in Arlington Heights, Illinois; home turf for the 
Shadows of Knight. Sampson also managed the Shadows 
in their early days, before relinquishing that responsibility 
to George Badonsky and Bill Traut of Dunwich Records. 

See Sundazed's reissue of the Shadows of Knight's 'Back Door 
■ Men' album for Part One of this interview. 



HT: Apparently, the Shadows of Knight had an initial brush with fame preceeding 
"Gloria" when they opened up for some big-name bands... 

Sampson: 'That is correct. I put on a performance at Arlington Heights High School 
and I had the Byrds there. That was back when they walked on stage and it was lit¬ 
erally one of the more unbelievable things I ever saw. They were so high, it was 
unbelievable. 

(The Shadows) opened up for them there. Then, one day I received a call from a 
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fellow I had gone to school with, Dick Gassen, 
was with Columbia Records, with him saying 
something had gone wrong with one of the fea¬ 
ture acts appearing with the Byrds at a big 
McCormick Place show. One of the acts had 
taken III and wanting to try to get as much local 
attraction into the place, he had called me up 
and we ended up with the Shadows going down 
and appearing with the Byrds. Of course, it was 
some pretty prime exposure for them. They got 
paid union scale for it. No more, no less." 

HT: What is your take on the relationship 
between the Shadows of Knight, yourself and 
Dunwich Productions; namely Bill Traut and 
George Badonsky? 

Sampson: "Well, George Badonsky was a guy 
that I olways personally thought hod, oh, a little 
more of a realistic handle on things than Bill. I 
can remember with Bill, everything was a hit. 

And of course, everything isn't a hit. 

"In the back of my mind, if I analyze it, I 
think there were a series of mistakes that were 
made that I, as a novice, allowed to be made. I 
think one of the biggest mistakes in the wortd that 
ever happened was when the Shadows were not 
put with the right booking agency. I'm trying 
desperately to remember who the devil it was..." 

HT: Willord Alexander? 

Sompson: "Williard Alexander. What a mis¬ 
take. I had other people in the industry tell me it 
was a mistake but I was lending to what I 
thought was a degree of expertise that was 
above and beyond mine at that point. I was 
somewhat of a novice in that industry. Yeah, I 
had done very well with dubs ond acts and 
being entrepreneurial that way, but I was rela¬ 
tively new to the whole industry. I had my reser¬ 
vations about it and allowed myself to be talked 
into it. And I personally went on the first tour 
with them and to be booked with Harry James...I 
mean, think about it. That first Willard 
Alexander tour was one of the more embarrass¬ 
ing situations that I ever witnessed in my whole 
life. 

And it had a whole lot to do with a tremen¬ 
dous loss of confidence in those guys, possibly 
maybe in me and truly, I believe, in Bill and 
Dunwich. I don't know if they ever really recov¬ 
ered from that." 

HT: When I've talked to certain members of the 
Shadows of Knight, their other major complaint 
was with the production of the records; how it 
didn't capture their true sound 

Sampson: "Yeah, again, I go back to the 
Willard Alexander hokey-dum; trumpets, trom¬ 
bones and crap like that fed. note: refer to the 
SOK's final single, "Someone Like Me’). That 
wasn't the gutsy English sound. That was some¬ 
thing Bill had in mind. Again, I was somewhat 
of a novice. Do you turn around 
and refute where there hod been some degree of 


success? It was tough. They ended up with the 
American Breed and that was really more their 
cup of tea; not George so much, but Bill's. 

"George was a much artier guy. I can 
remember George telling me, before Santana 
come on the scene, that he hod this great idea 
for this latin-type rock thing. Then oil of a sud¬ 
den one day, 'Black Magic Woman' is out and 
I'm thinking. My God, Badonsky told me about 
that. He was the guy in the record 'Gloria' that 
forced 

Tom Schiffour to do that drum thing towards the 
very end; that pounding, pounding end. That 
was George's idea. As I look back, it was a 
great idea. 

'I think Bill was, oh, I don't know; kinda 
'bubblegumm/ and maybe that was some of the 
stuff the guys were upset about in their record¬ 
ing. 

'Look at the Rolling Stones. They play gut 
and slime and crap and clunk and dank and 
bang and gutters and dirt and cigarettes and 
whatever the blazes and you and I are going to 
see 'em today. We’re paying big bucks." 

HT: What are your recollections about the indi¬ 
vidual guys in the Shadows of Knight? 

Sampson: "I really liked all the guys in the 
Shadows of Knight. I was a married guy, a 
father. I had kids. I was entrepreneurial. I was 
really trying to make a dollar for myself and I 
was trying to do something for them. I really 
liked them. Jim was a decent guy. He was a 
character. He was sometimes a dreamer. 
Everyone of them was still a kid. For anybody 
that age, stardom has a tendency to destroy your 
head. It has a tendency to blow your thinking 
cop off a bit. At that age, it's very difficult to 
deal with money, manage money, understand 
money. But did I like them? Oh yeah. 

'I liked Jim, I liked Tom, I liked Joe, I liked 
Jerry. Warren was tough to get to know. He 
was probably the one who was more terribly 
orty/sensitive. Depending on his mood, you 
never knew if you were going to have him on 
your side. 

'I certainly liked the guys. They came to my 
house. They spent Christmas' with my family. 

You don't do things like that if you don't like peo¬ 
ple. I kind of thought of 'em as my own kids, for 
God's sake (laughter)! 

"And it's not always rosy. They used to dis¬ 
pute some of the decisions being made up at the 
top. They were very comfortable with them when 
we were off and running and it was more 'they' 
and T as we got into this other thing and I 
thought we were taking them somewhere. I look 
bock and I kinda wished we had gotten them 
with another (management) group but the end 
result was, we didn't. That was when even some 
of our relationships became strained. But I liked 
'em. They used to call me 'Padoozle' (laughter 
from Sampson; e-mail explanation from Jerry 
McGeorge: "OK, that brings bock memories! 
The full name was 'Peter Paul Podoozle,' eventu¬ 
ally shortened to 'Peter Padoozle.' I dubbed him 
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WARREN ROGERS: What Happened?!?! 


T here's l>ccn much speculation over the 

years as to what the hell ever happened to 
Warren Rogers of the Shadows of Knight. 

He left the band in late '66 amid circumstances 
that have lent to much rumoring. Published tales 
dating back to '76 have alluded to outrageous 
cause for his departure (linking him to a particu¬ 
lar famed '60's punk singer via very llnShadow like 
depravity not involving girls. For the record, the 
jury is still out on this. The always reliable Jcrry 
McGeorge ducks with. "I'll have to pass on this 
one. as when the purported event <»ccurrcd I was¬ 
n't among the witnesses. All I can remember is Joe 
claiming some decidedly 'unconventional' behav¬ 
ior was aftM>t. involving Warren and Ipunk singer 
name withe Id)'). 

Thanks to some old press recently provided by 
original Shadows rhythm guitarist Norm Gotsch, 
some light is finally shed on the fate of Rogers. 
Front 'The (Chicago) Sunday Herald’, dated 
January 8, 1984 and titled, Fame. mystery linger 
beyond the Shadows’ (written by Anna Madr/yk): 

"Rttgers. the original lead guitarist, is believed 
to be living somewhere in California. Ills father, 
Warren Rogers Sr. of Palatine, still remembers the 
day back in 1966 when his son took off for 
California in 'his little Buick convertible.' 

-They kept in touch by phone until 1974 or 
1975. w hen the younger Rogers was becoming 
deeply involved in Scientology. The next time 
Rogers tried to call his son. the phone was discon¬ 
nected. Since then, efforts by the elder Rogers 
and other family members to track down his son 
have all proved fruitless. 

-We are not at all sure he's even alive." Rogers 
said sadly. Via e-mail. McGeorge adds: "Sad. Last 
time I 'nearly' saw him was in early '68. When 
(HP) Lovccraft played the Whiskey A-Go Go in LA I 
was with a groupie who knew how to get in touch 
with hint, but he never showed up after we made 
arrangements to meet." 
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that simply because it seemed to fit - you kinda had to 
know Paul"). 

"As I was saying, Warren was very arty, very sen¬ 
sitive. I don't think he ever cared for the fact that we 
moved Joe over to lead guitar and him to bass. But 
Joe was a helluva a lot better lead guitar player than a 
lot of people at that time! 

"I don't know how to explain it. I liked Joe a 
whole lot. He was kind of a pathetic guy. He came 
from a well-to-do family and yet he was the type of guy 
who hung around in the dirty parts of Chicago (laugh¬ 


ter). You couldn't tell that his father was a prominent 
businessman. Joe was just the opposite. He was the 
renegade of renegades! 

"I liked Tom a ton, too. He was an individual who 
was a little hard to get to; kind of removed at times. 

You never quite knew what was on his mind. He was a 
heck of a drummer. Our family really liked Tom. 

"Jerry McGeorge was a gentleman. He was Mr. 
Clean and Joe was Mr. Dirty (laughter). Jerry was a bit 
of a technician. Probably out of the entire group, and I 
don't know what he's doing today, I would think Jerry 



Michael Clarke’s 
Awful Ending 


Amongst a small pile of Shadows of Knight press 
dippings sent here a while back by Norm Gotsch, the 
most interesting document actually had nothing to do 
with Chicago’s greatest garage band Instead, it relat¬ 
ed to the Byrds, or more specifically one of their two 
alcohol-fueled casualties, drummer Michael Clarke. 

Emblazoned atop with "Alcohol Free Kids Brings 
You A Lifesaving Message From Michael Clarke, 
Member Of The Rock & Roll Hall Of Fame", the letter 
was written as if by Michael posthumously. As a foot¬ 
note, an explanation is offered by Susan Paul, 
described as Clarke's "soulmate”; also, co-founder of 
the Campaign For Alcohol Free Kids. Apparently, it 
was Michael Clarke's wishes that she deliver his story 
in this format ("on his death bed he asked me to 
share his tragedy with you.''). 

Michael Clarke is one of the greats: Of course, 
along with Brian Jones, top mop honors of all-time 
(not in picture above) but also one of the truly under- 
appreciated drummers in rock. But his life wasn't all 
that glamorous, as this cautionary tale will tell... (What 
follows are excerpts from the letter) 


"Dear Young Friends, 

"You don t know me, but I'm in the Rock And 
Roll Hall Of Fame. 1 was the drummer for The 
Byrds'. We were almost as popular as The Beaties'. 
Back in the 60’s everyone knew who we were. Your 
parents will remember us, I was a famous Rock ‘n 
Roll superstar. My band performed for millions all 
over the world. Our Gold and Platinum 'hit songs, 
"Mr. Tambourine Man", "Fight Miles High" and 'Turn 
Turn Turn" are still being played constantly on the 
radio. Our concerts were often sold out. I made a 
lot of money. I had everything going for me includ¬ 
ing a problem I want to share with you. I was a 
drunk. Alcohol killed me on December IP, 1993 
when I was only 47 years old. It's embarrassing to 
have to share with you my stupidity that resulted in 
my death. But you need to know that what hap¬ 
pened to me can happen to you. Honest to God, it 
can. Dying of alcoholism is not a pretty death. You 
hate a right to know the truth. Really, you need to 
know the whole truth. 

"When I died, I uvighed about 75 pounds. / had 
been a great looking teen and a handsome man 
who was 62" and my normaI weight was 175 
pounds. / was a real ladies ' man ' and the women 
loved me when I teas healthy, but right before 1 died 
/ was a horrible mess. My face teas unrecognizable 
to my family and friends. You would have shud¬ 
dered from the sight of me, I looked like a walking 
skeleton. I was so weak I couldn’t even smile. 

"I started drinking alcohol when I was 14 yea rs 
old and until two weeks before I died, / could hard¬ 
ly remember ever being solver again. Sometimes 
when I was drunk / was obnoxious. I’m sure some 
of my friends could no longer stand me. I’m lucky I 
didn 't kill anyone while driving drunk and wind 
up in prison. For years, I would drink a 2 liter bot¬ 
tle of vodka almost every day, and while I was per¬ 
forming I would drink beer on stage in between 
songs. When I was young / didn ’t care about what 
would happen to me when I got older and just kept 
on drinking. Believe me, when you grow up you 


would be successful; would be the kind of guy that 
could run a business. Of all of them, he had more 
command and more thought process about the realities 
of life as opposed to, 'My guitar string broke, I can't go 
on’; that kind of thing. That was the kind of thing that 
would devastate Warren Rogers immediately. It was a 
melodramatic issue. With Jerry, it was a different 
issue. He would figure out how to finish the song, 
string the guitar up and get back into the issues of what 
had to be done." 

HT: While we're at it, how about Hawk Wolinski? 

Sampson: "He was one of the more talented little guys 
I ever met in my life. Boy, he was a wildman. He was 
tough to control!" 

HT: For their 'Gloria' album, the Shadows of Knight cut 
mostly blues covers... 

Sompson: 'Yeah, that was one of the problems with the 
Shadows as a group. The Shadows struggled with 
songwriting. I remember the guy from Columbia 
Records, Dick Gassen, who I told you about; he told me, 
'Boy, somebody in that group has got to come forward 
with that talent.' That was the big drawback. We didn't 
have anybody who really had that capability." 


want to live a full life. / only realized that at the 
end. / robbed myself of about 30 years dining 
which I could have bad fun with my fame and 
money. I also cheated my son out of having his 
father. Please believe me when I say, I wish I had 
never taken the first drink. I wish I was alive today. 

"Right before 1 died, my liver disintegrated 
inside my body. When I was in the hospital my doc¬ 
tor showed me a sonogram and / could actually see 
pieces of my liver breaking off inside my body: 

When I died my liver was the size of a dime. My 
pancreas and kidneys were also affected by my 
drinking. Because I destroyed my liver with alcohol, 
my waste matter had no way to leave my body, and 
as a result my testicles swelled up to the size of a 
basketball. You can’t even imagine how painful 
they were. It was like someone took a sledge ham¬ 
mer and hit them about 1000 times and wouldn 't 
stop. My chest, stomach, and legs swelled up so 
huge 1 was the size of a sumo wrestler. I could 
hardly move. My eyes turned yellow and my skin 
was discolored from the toxic wastes in my body. I 
had to be taken by ambulance to the hospital so the 
doctors could drain the poisonous fluid from my 
abdomen to keep me from exploding. They inserted 
a catheter into my bladder through my urethra to 
draw off the urine into a plastic bag that was 
attached to my leg with an elastic strap. 1 screamed 
with the pain. / lost all my dignity and there was 
nothing more they could do to save me, so they sent 
me home to face death." 


I met Michael Clarke back in 85. He was a really 
great guy, introducing me backstage to Gene Clark 
and some of the other guys in their Byrds tribute 
band. Of course, Gene died in the early nineties, his 
demise from complications related to alcohol, as well. 

Norm Gotsch left the following comments on a 
post-it note attached to the "posthumous” letter: "I 
met this guy when we played a gig in Arlington 
Heights, Illinois, and McCormick Place (in 65 -ed ). 
lie told me then that he loved to sit by the surf and 
paint rocks. Too bad he had to go this wav!" 
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GUEST EDITORIAL: 



The dozen most overrated 

AND UNDERRATED ALBUMS 
FROM ROCK'S GOLDEN AGE 

- By Doug Sheppard 



_ 

ists of the greatest 
I and 

i worst albums 
■ J abound, 

but how many have you seen of the ones 
that don't quite live up to their reputation? 

Or ones that deserve recognition? Probably 
very few (if any), which is why I think a list 
like this is in order. 

Before you conclude that the portion tracing 
overrated will be a diatribe (which admitted¬ 
ly it is in some ways) tracing "12 albums that 
suck," re-examine the definition of "overrat¬ 
ed" in the dictionary. Some of these albums 
are awful, but many simply have been ele¬ 
vated to levels that far exceed their artistic 
worth. 

I'm not just going after the usual "critically 
acclaimed" targets, either. In addition to the 
ones that have been undeservedly praised in 
the mainstream rock press, I've singled out 
some of the unworthy "cult albums" and 
"collectors' items" as well. More than a few 
sacred cows have been skewered in the 
process, which is almost certain to arouse the 
ire of readers. But in a way, that may be the 
point: To get you to rethink your definition of 
"classic" and decide if some of your favorite 
albums are really your favorites or just the 
result of buying into hype or critics' rhetoric. 


So, with that out of the way, 
here's a rundown of 

THE OATEBHATED: 

1) John's Children: Orgasm 

(White Whale 1967/1971): The Cherry Red 
reissue affixed the word "legendary" to the 
title, but it's hardly fitting for a collection of 
tepid studio fodder with strident screaming 
overdubbed. Hype to the contrary, these 
guys are not even close to the Who or 
Creation in the mod stakes. They're not the 
Action or the Small Faces, either. They're not 
even Fleur De Lys or Gary Walker and the 
Rain. In other words, they're an also-ran if 
there ever was one, and it sickens me to 
think that they've gotten so much attention at 
the expense of far more talented bands like 
the (English) Birds (see #1 below). 

2) Anything by the Standells: 

How a second-rate, watered-down version of 
the Rolling Stones can be called the "greatest 
punk band of the 1960s" is beyond me. 
"Dirty Water" was a great single, and one or 
two others were all right. But other than that, 
their catalog ranges from the bad lounge 
music on In Person at PJs to the bad soul 
music of Try It. "Greatest punk band of the 
week" - when "Dirty Water" came out - 
would be a more apt description. 

3) Anything by the Deviants: 

Talk about undeserving legends, these guys 
have to be the most undeserving of all. I sup¬ 


pose the presence of pig farts, dumb socialist 
slogans, and totally out-of-sync three-chord 
playing is, er, "original" (word used loosely), 
but it's not my idea of good music. Frankly, 
it's much more provocative to read Mick 
Farren write about his old band than listen to 
the music. 

4) Big Brother and the 

Holding Company: 

Cheap Thrills (Columbia 1968): If there's a 
list of Janis Joplin's admirers, count me out. 
Fans claim that she pours her heart out in 
every song, but what I hear is a lot of forced 
phrasing from a vocalist with two ranges: 
Scream and whine. The famed butchering of 
Erma Franklin's "Piece of My Heart," for 
instance, contains the all-time stupidest 
scream in rock history as she blathers 
"Waaaaah wehhhhh taayke uuuuuh." 

5) THE Rolling Stones: Exile On 

Main Street 

(Rolling Stones 1972): An English friend of 
mine said he had never heard of this album 
being called classic until he moved to the 
States, and that probably says it all. Exile's 
status as a "classic" was most likely cooked 
up by a few promoters and overzealous rock 
critics when it came out, and has endured 
ever since. The first side's OK (but only OK), 
and the rest is a lot of muddled playing from 
guys who were probably too drug-addicted 
to care anymore. I can think of at least half- 
a-dozen Stones albums - or IPs from 1972, 
for that matter - I'd put on before this one. 
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6) Moving Sidewalks: Flash 

(Tantara 1969): Texas record collectors foam 
at the mouth over this one, but you know 
Texas record collectors - they think anything 
from their state is an instant classic. Just 
because this sells for big bucks and has Billy 
Gibbons on guitar doesn't mean it has to be 
good. Flash is a case study in psychedelic 
cliches (effects, etc.) and Hendrix cloning. 
Worst of all, it doesn't contain the band's one 
great song, "99th Floor." Subsequent reis¬ 
sues corrected that, but "99th Floor" is still 
best experienced on a single or compilation - 
not in the company of stuff this lackluster. (In 
fairness to Texas record collectors, however, 
one Ft. Worth resident calls this album a 
"piece of shit.") 

7) The Pink Fairies: Never Never Land 

(UK/Polydor 1971): I love "Walk Don't Run" 
from the second album and almost all of 
their third. But I just don't get this one. I've 
owned it four separate times and ended up 
selling it off again in each case. "Do It" 
sounds forced to me, and "Uncle Harry's Last 
Freak Out" comes across like a 10 minutes 
of flatulence. And those are the ones that 
fans tout from this album. 

8) The Blues Magoos: 

Psychedelic Lollipop 

(Mercury 1966): "Tobacco Road" is cool and 
"(We Ain't Got) Nothin' Yet" marginal, but 
the rest is marred by inept, two-chord songs 
and especially Ralph Scala's irritating "tweet- 
tweet" organ and nasal vocals. 

9) Count Five: Psychotic Reaction 

(Double Shot 1966): This album features a 
great single and inspired Lester Bangs' leg¬ 
endary Creem piece, but nonetheless consists 
of weak originals and some of the lamest 
Who covers ever recorded. 

10) The Who: Tommy 

(Decca 1969): The undeserved acclaim this 
band has gotten from the fawning rock press 
could be the subject of a lengthy essay in 
itself (not that Sell Out and the early singles 
aren't great), and this one's a case in point. 
Tommy has a few memorable tunes like 
"Pinball Wizard" and "I'm Free," but it's 
mostly a lot of ostentatious nonsense that 
gave rise to the awful progressive rock genre 
of the 1970s as much as In the Court of the 
Crimson King. What's more, it isn't nearly as 
good as its rock opera predecessor, S.F. 
Sorrow by the Pretty Things. (Thus delivered, 
said author tremblingly awaits excommuni¬ 
cation/rebuking from the Who-worshipping 
hierarchy.) 

11) Mott the Hoople: Mott 

(Columbia 1973): A very good record with 



some great music, but nowhere near the 
pedestal it's inexplicably been placed on by 
critics. There are a few duds to go along with 
the good ones, and overall the album lacks 
energy. Matter of fact, it's not even the best 
Mott the Hoople album; All the Young Dudes, 
Brain Capers, and the Backsliding Fearlessly 
comp are way better. Spend your money on 
those first before coming here. 

12) The International Artists catalog: 

You could question how record dealers use 
the word "rare" to describe every title on 
this label, but I guess it depends on your per¬ 
spective. Here, "rare" apparently means that 
every psych or garage dealer in the country 
has only one sealed copy left of each - 
whereas 10-15 years ago they were stocked 
with about a dozen of every one*. But disre¬ 
garding the specious claims of "rarity" (I 
have yet to receive a list without an IA title), 
there's very little memorable music on 
this imprint. OK, the Bubble Puppy LP is pret¬ 
ty good. But the Thirteenth Floor Elevators 
albums are average at best, and only 
"worthless" would describe the unlistenable 
offerings of Endle St. Cloud and Red Krayola. 
This Texas label isn't even worth mentioning 
in the company of truly great independents 
like Dunwich, Soma, and Etiquette. 

(’Note: Unconfirmed rumors suggest that 
in the early 1980s, an infomercial advertised 
the chance to "become a record dealer" and 
offered a dozen sealed copies of every 
International Artists title as its starter kit.) 

Dishonorable mention: 

Any post-Derek and the Dominoes recording 
by Eric Clapton: The Clapton hoopla excreted 
year after year by FM radio and VH-1 types 
is bad enough, but the music he's produced 
since Layla is even worse. I defy anyone to 
name one significant guitar lick or song he's 
recorded since 1970. How ironic that he left 
the Yardbirds because they were "too com¬ 
mercial"; no ex-Yardbird has made a career 
out of commercialism the way Clapton has. 
Clapton AIN'T God! 


With that off my chest, let's move on to 

THE UNDERRATED: 

This one is more self-explanatory; basically, 
these are records that deserve far more 
recognition than they've received. Most of 
the entries turned out to be from the hard 
rock genre; I guess that means hard rock 
hasn't gotten its due. But I got my two cents 
worth in: 

1) The Birds: 

(No legitimate album released): Hey, reissue 
labels! Why is the only LP available on these 
guys a bootleg when there's stuff sitting in 
the vaults? Why can't anyone hear their four 
killer singles from a pristine master tape? 
Why does the stuff they cut with Robert 
Stigwood have to remain unreleased? 
Considering that this group was the breeding 
ground for Ronnie Wood and Kim Gardner, 
these questions boggle the mind. But more 
than that, the Birds were a great band. Very 
few other English groups from the 1964- 
1966 time frame were doing as much with 
distortion, pounding rhythms, and head-on 
R&B as these guys. Metaphorically speaking, 
John's Children were more like John's 
Toddlers compared to the Birds - though 
you'd never know that based on publicity. 
Time to correct the injustice. 

2) Sir Lord Baltimore: Kingdom Come 

(Mercury 1970): When it comes to intensity, 
only the Stooges' Funhouse and Here Are 
The Sonics!!! can argue with this one. 
Kingdom Come erupts in your face like an 
Asian volcano and scalds you in burning hot 
lava through a 10-track rampage. 

Drummer/vocalist John Garner screams and 
beats his skins to a pulp, setting the tone for 
the thunder of bassist Gary Justin and insan¬ 
ity of guitarist Louis Dambra. The greatest 
rock and roll record ever made, bar none 
(though not as underrated as the Birds). 

3) Barbara Lewis: The Many 
Grooves of Barbara Lewis 

(Stax 1969): Many recognize the greatness 
of her Atlantic hits like "Hello Stranger" and 
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"Baby I'm Yours," but few realize what an 
absolute classic this 1969 swan song is. 
Disregarding a straight reading of Clarence 
Carter's "Slip Away," this is vintage Barbara 
from start to finish. As if cognizant it's her 
last shot at success, she pours all her emo¬ 
tion into a killer version of "The Windmills of 
Your Mind," and sinks her silky soprano into 
tunes like "Just the Way You Are Today," 

"Oh Be My Love," and "That's the Way I Like 
It" with an air of confidence that few could 
match. And she does it with nary a scream 
or shout, unlike some unjustly more famous 
counterparts (see #4 on previous list). There's 
a solid English CD of Many Grooves with 
bonus tracks, but thanks to licensor Fantasy 
Records importation is forbidden. Out of 
print over here but can't be imported: It all 
makes sense to me! 

4) Chicken Shack: Imagination Lady 

(Deram 1971): Instrumentally, white boy 
blues doesn't get any more powerful: gui¬ 
tarist Stan Webb plays in a warm Fender 
tone with shrieking solos, drummer Paul 
Flancox lays down the heaviest foot-pedal 
hammering ever recorded, and the late John 
Glascock joins in with melodies and rhythms 
on his prominent bass. The whole album is 
shrouded in a kind of catharsis, as if Webb's 
way of flipping the bird at the critics who 
called his band "chicken shit blues." If so, 
one listen to the heavy (and I mean really 
heavy) groove tapped herein reveals how 
dramatically he succeeded. Not one song 
from the catalogs of Led Zeppelin or Cream 
can match the sheer power-trio force of 
"Poor Boy" (quite possibly the greatest white 
boy blues song ever recorded) or a unique 
version of "If I Were a Carpenter." 

5) Cain: A Pound of Flesh 

(ASI 1975): When it comes to Minneapolis 
music, I love the Trashmen, I love the Litter, 
and I even like the Stillroven and Husker Du, 
but Cain is by far the best outfit the Twin 
Cities ever produced. This debut, still scream¬ 
ing for CD reissue, shows off their amalgam 
of strong hooks and riffs, drummer Kevin 
DeRemer's wild "kick-slash" style, and espe¬ 
cially guitarist Lloyd Forsberg's ethereal tone 
and unique string-bending technique. "Born 
of the Wind (To a Limey)/' in fact, contains 
one of the 10 greatest guitar solos of all- 
time. 

6) Damnation of Adam Blessing: 

Damnation of Adam Blessing 

(United Artists 1969): What do you get when 
a band rehearses for a year and combines 
influences of the Beatles, Vanilla Fudge, Jeff 
Beck, Love, John Mayall, and Cleveland soul 
like the O'Jays into one? A great hard psy¬ 
chedelic album, that's what. With a classic 


cover of "Morning Dew" and strong originals 
like "Cookbook" and "Le' Voyage," this 
Cleveland band's debut is criminally under¬ 
rated by hard rock and psych collectors 
alike. But I'm working to correct that (pay 
attention to an "ugly" fanzine ally for 
details). 

7) Bobbi Martin: With Love 

(United Artists 1970): Maybe the "Stand By 
Your Man" swagger of her hit "For the Love 
of Him" sounds like a minor-league Dusty 
Springfield to some, but I've craved this 
record since I found it for $1 two years ago. 

I find myself drawn to her distinctly feminine, 
elegantly sexual croons on "Come Saturday 
Morning" (which has a really cool trumpet 
solo behind her) and the undeniably erotic 
manner in which she deploys her high range 
on "Help Yourself." Plus, there are some 
pretty scary lyrics, such as these lines from 
"Tell Him I Love Him": "I'd rather die than 
live without him/I don't even want to try." 
Yikes! 

8) Euclid: Heavy Equipment 

(Flying Dutchman 1970): The godlike power 
of the "Instant Heartache"/"l Wanna Be Your 
Love" single these guys cut as the Cobras in 
'66 is more than replicated on this sultan of 
swat (? -ed.). Originals like "Shadows of 
Life" and "97 Days" crunch like a rock slide, 
and the rhythms on a monster cover of 
"Gimme Some Lovin'" (in half-time) could 
cold-cock Spencer Davis and Stevie 
Winwood put together. In fact, the gargantu¬ 
an romp of drummer Jay Leavitt and bassist 
Maris easily makes them one of rock and 
roll's most powerful (albeit short-lived) 
rhythm sections. Alas, legends die hard: 

Maris was sidelined in a near-fatal car crash 
just after the album came out, and rhythm 
guitarist/vocalist Gary Leavitt was gunned 
down in Canada five years later. 

9) Armageddon: Armageddon 

(A&M 1975): Keith Relf's talent (as great as 
any ex-Yardbird) hit a pinnacle not reached 
since his days in the Yardbirds on this album 
released a year before his death. Dismiss it 
as overblown '70s prog if you will; you'll 
only be denying yourself a catchy, intricate 
melding of jazz, heavy metal, psychedelia, 
and blues (Relf blows some strong harp) that 
hasn't been attempted since. 

10) Fat: Fat 

(RCA 1970): This Massachusetts band sounds 
relatively straightforward at first, but repeat¬ 
ed listening reveals an eclectic brew veiled 
under the guise of bar-band blues. 
Melancholic country rock ballads like "Black 
Sunday" and "Lonely Lady" are uncannily 
jazz-inflected, while "Shape I'm In" betrays 


its upbeat melody with couplets like "Cold 
winds blowing, freezing rain/My insides are 
shaking and I'm going insane." Before the 
album's over, they've even gone through a 
hard rock tune called "Country Girl" and an 
optimistic finale, "Highway." Fat's 1976 fol¬ 
low-up, Footloose (Dream Merchant Records), 
is also worth the search, as are several non- 
LP singles. 

11) Fuse: Fuse 

(Epic 1969): Normally, I'm not one to bring 
violence into my reviews, but I'm ready to 
pistol-whip the next Cheap Trick fan who dis¬ 
misses this killer LP as Rick Nielsen and Tom 
Petersen's "lame attempt at psych." My aim 
is not to exact vengeance, but to knock some 
sense into them. Are you people deaf!? Can't 
you hear Joe Sundberg's soulful, yearning 
vocals on "Across the Skies" and "In a 
Window"? Or the tight hard rock of "4/4 
3/4" and "Mystery Ship"? Or the band's 
furious intensity? 

1 2) Colin Blunstone: One Year 

(Epic 1971): If you dig his work with the 
Zombies, then you should also experience 
the brilliance of his solo debut. A magnificent 
merger of chamber music and psychedelia, 
One Year has great tunes by everyone from 
Tim Hardin to Denny Laine to Colin himself. 
And yes, there's that voice. 

Honorable mention: 

Mahogany Rush: Strange Universe (20th 
Century 1975): Psychedelic music didn't dis¬ 
appear in the 1970s, as this mind-melting 
excursion from these Canadians proves. 
Showcasing the virtuosity of guitarist Frank 
Marino and especially drummer Jimmy 
Ayoub, Strange Universe dabbles in intense 
power trio jams like "Tryin' Anyway," kalei¬ 
doscopic imagery on "Tales of the Spanish 
Warrior" and "Land of 1,000 Nights," and 
even passionate romance on a ballad called 
"Moonlight Lady." What about the critics 
who deemed Marino a "Hendrix done"? 
They can have their stupid-assed, shallow 
Bruce Springsteen records, that's what. 
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ok’i minds 


lop: We TKe People reheorviog o» Jungle Auto, laesburg, Fl, 1966 l to R: Randy Boyte. 

Lee Ferguson. Wayne Proctor, Tommy Talton and David Ctoff. 
- Mow Tommy Talton, Terry Cox, David Duff ond Randy Boyte 


’Follow Me 
Back to 


By Jeff Jarema 


F NOT WISE TO 
THE GREATNESS 

of We The People, 


X proceed immediately to your 
local record store (or as easily, 
www.sundazed.com) for the 
double-dynamite disc of all their tracks. 
Mirror Of Our Minds. Forty cuts is the 
count, including much previously unre- 
leased/unreissued plus a number of primo 
pre-People rarities! Also amongst this 
deluxe reissue statement is a hell of a 
lengthy set of notes by vour's truly. If 
nothing else, populated as it is with more 
interview quotes than my own inusings, 


These further We The People tales begin 
with Wayne Proctor,Trademarks/We The 
People guitarist, recalling his c. high 
school six-string rival, Ron Skinner of 
local Leesburg. Florida legends, the Nation 
Rocking Shadows. 
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Probably one of the better locally pro 
duccd instrumentals I've ever heard." 

Latter day We The People drummer. 
Terry Cox: "The Nation Rocking Shadows 
were a real high level band. Those guys 
had the reverb and tons of Fender ampli¬ 
fiers. They had a wonderful sound." 

Proctor comparing the Nation 
Rocking Shadows with NRS-meet-Wayne 
Proctor spin-off act, the Trademarks: 

■(The Trademarks) were a lot more funky." 

David Duff of the Offbeets and. later. 
Wayne Proctor's bandmate in We The 
People: "I can remember seeing Wayne 
play before We The People, when I got to 
sec the Trademarks play a couple of 
times, and his guitar playing was so funky, 
everytime he stepped up to play a lead, 
you'd have to turn around and look. It 
was really different." 

Proctor: “Our sound was more British- 
oriented: an Animals-type sound. We 
weren't the best musicians in the world. 
Bill Thacker had a great big Fender 
Precision bass and he could hardly sing 
and play at the same time! When he did 
play bass, we had to teach him one or 
two notes and tell him what key to play- 
in and show him where it was on the 
fret!" 

Proctor “ The first session we did with 
the Trademarks w as done in Jacksonville, 
Florida. It was a little hole in the wall 
place with egg cartons all over the walls 
to muffle the sound. That's w here we did 
the original Don't Say You Love Me,Too’. 
On the backside of that was Here Come 
F.lmcr’s Boys'. That was kind of a stupid 
instrumental that we did to refer to our 
manager. Elmer Watson Eventually, he 
stole all of our money, took off and we 
never heard from him again." 

If the Trademarks stumbled with 
their debut, they eventually hit their 
mark at a 1965 session at Miami 's 
renowned Criteria Studios. Besides a 
respectable Ray Charles cover, results 
included three superb Wayne Proctor 
originals:"Cryin’ Gun" (a strange, almost 
ethereal ballad that sets the tone for 
Wayne's songwriting with We The 
People), a pounding recut of the first ses¬ 
sions "Don't Say You Love Me,Too" (with 
great, swirling organ from Randy Boyle), 
and the sessions highlight, a driving frat- 
rockcr sung with much gusto by 
Thackcr/Proctor, “Everything's Gonna Be 
All Right". 

“We played in a lot of clubs, a lot of 
teen dances after football games. With 
the Trademarks, probably the highlight of 
our career was playing behind the 


Dovclls. They came to Cocoa Beach, they 
needed a band and somehow our manag¬ 
er got us to be the ones to play behind 
them. We drove all the way to Cocoa 
Beach from Ixesburg or Orlando and 
when we got there. 1 realized 1 had forgot¬ 
ten my guitar!" 

Forty miles from Leesburg in the 
Orlando/Winter Park area, the other 
half of our story was unfolding (with 
the rise of the Off-beets, featuring David 
Duff. Tom Wynn. Jim Robertson and 
Dennis Mcssimer; the latter replaced by 
Tommy Talton). 

David Duff: "Ronnie Dillman 
(Offbeets Manager) got us into a beach 
movie that they were making at 
Daytona Beach. It's called Daytona 
Beach Weekend'. I don 't know what hap¬ 
pened to the film but I know they played 
it all over the southeast because Jim 
Robertson, the bass player in the band, 
went to see this movie In a theater. He 
said he was so embarrassed that he 
wanted to hide under one of the seats!" 

Tom Wynn: ‘Our manager found some 
very, very peculiar individual who was the 
producer and director of the movie. I 


don't know where he found him. He con¬ 
vinced this guy that the only right thing 
for him to do w as to use us as the band in 
the movie. 

-This director was just very strange. 
Now. I'd grown up in Orlando and at the 
time, it was not the center of sophistica¬ 
tion by any means. It's still not. It s still 
kinda country, but it was definitely coun¬ 
try then! This guy had dyed blond hair 


and wore a lot of pancake makeup. The 
area around his eyes, maybe he didn't 
w ear makeup around there, bu the effect 
was that they were really yellow. He was 
very strange." 

Duff (on We The People): “Wayne, by 
the way, is the one who came up with 
the name for the group. When we first 
started, we were at the Orlando Youth 
Center thinking. ‘What are we going to 
call ourselves?' We sat around for hours 
pitching names back and forth. 1 can 
remember one of my favorites was the 
Brcadkillers. Everybody laughed, they 
thought it was so stupid hut I can remem¬ 
ber being at parties - this is back when 
we used to have a little bit too much to 
drink -1 was wearing these Beatle boots 
and 1 could throw a piece of bread on the 
floor and stomp on it til it disappeared. 

It just disappeared! I don’t know what 
happened to it So I thought. We'll call 
ourselves the Breadkillcrs'. Wayne sat 
back there real contemplative for awhile 
and said, We The People ', and that was 
it! There was no more discussion.” 

Proctor: " My Brother.The Man' was 
written in my bedroom on a Silvertone 


guitar. I woke up in the middle of the 
night and started playing this stupid, 
funky little lick. It led to a song where I 
was looking for something different. And 
1 never had ly rics written down. I made 
cm up as I went. The song had no 
meaning whatsoever. Of course, when 
you do that, everybody thinks you re try¬ 
ing to put some kind of hidden meaning 
in the song. 
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Bill Vermillion, of course, is the man 
responsible for breaking “Dirty Water” 
months after the Standells' own label, 
Tower, had thrown in the towel as far as 
promoting it. He nearly repeated this feat 
with “The Witch" by the Sonics, giving it a 
second life in December ‘66 on T.OF (two 
years after it's original release!). 

Duff: “I can remember being out at 
the radio station, at WLOF, and the 
Standells had sent Bill Vermillion a plaque 
with a big gold record in it 'cause he’d 
helped break that nationally. He used to 
play lots of cuts here in town that I don't 
think were quite on the national charts 
yet. We'd pick up on stuff early, like Talk 
Talk' by the Music Machine. 1 don’t know 
how big a hit that became, but we were 
doing that early on." 

Proctor: “Just about every song we cut 
got on the charts; in the top 10 on the 
two hottest radio stations in the Orlando 
area,WLOF andWIIOO. You have no idea 
how cool it was for me to be driving 
down the road and hear for the very first 
time one of my songs. I think it was 
Don't Say You Love Me.Too'. 1 had to 
pull over." 

Terry Cox: “When We The People got 


together, they had David from the 
Offbeets who could really sing rhythm 
and blues. The rest of the guys in the 
band really had the ability to play and per¬ 
form English-type music. The combina¬ 
tion was awesome. Before I ever started 
with We The People, one time I went to 
the Orlando Youth Center and heard 'em 
playing the Beatles song, Drive My Car’. 1 
must’ve heard it on the way there, and 
when I got there, it sounded better. These 
guys were incredible” 

Orlando, itself, was much different in 
those pre-Disney World days. Duff: 

"Thirty years ago, nobody had ever heard 
of Disney and Orlando was just a shy little 
town. It was quiet but fun. Back then, 
when We The People was just starting to 
gear up - this was before drugs were on 
the scene - when we played places kids 
had a blast. They’d go to dance and have 
fun. We played teen centers and clubs 
and back then it was just blast-off fun. 
There was some drinking going on, which 
was a natural thing for kids to do, but 
nobody'd ever heard of drugs.” 

Proctor: “A leader in the band? It 
would have to be Duff. Duff was the John 
Lennon of the group. He was the oldest. 


“I thought 'Proceed With Caution' was 
a very good, hard driving song. That was 
a song David wrote. 1 played bass on that 
and David sang. It probably lasted a little 
too long on the record but when we 
recorded it, the engineer at Criteria, who 
incidentally recorded James Brown’s 
'Papa's Got A Brand New Bag’ and maybe 
was trying to make us feel good, but he 
said it was one of the best bass and drum 
combinations that he’d heard in a very 
long time.” 


By March,“My Brother.The Man" was 
Top 10 on Orlando radio, thanks to Ron 
Dillman's hard work and persistance not 
to mention support from a particularly 
influential local DJ. 

Proctor: “Dillman had some connec¬ 
tions in Orlando and he took it to the 
music stores. And it got on the radio. 
There was a DJ named Bill Vermillion (at 
WLOF). He was a DJ with a goatee and 
we called him the Weird Beard'. lie 
wrote a column for The Orlando Sentinal 
and he would build us up in it; would 
play us on the radio. Just about evert' 
recording we made got on the local 
charts." 


The Trodemoffcs. 
L to R: Randy Boyte. Bill Thacker, 
Peter Christopher and Wayne Proctor. 
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If wc came up with any ideas, it always 
got critiqued by David. If David didn't 
want to do it, we didn't do it. I was 
definitely not the leader of 
the band. I don't say 
any of this as cri 
of David cause a 
the time he was 
older and 
much more 
mature. I 
think his 
guidance 
was some¬ 
thing well 
respected 
by all of 
us.” 

-(You 

Are) The Color 
Of Lore " u as 
interesting 
because I played 
rhythm guitar and 
Duff played the lead ticks 
throughout." 

Duff: "When We The People got 
thrown together with the file pieces. 1 
didn ’t know what to do on rhythm gui¬ 
tar because the sound was already so 
full with Randy back there on the organ 
and piano. I couldn't play rhythm like I 
could in a four-piece group so instead of 
playing solid chords. 1 was experiment¬ 
ing with notes and the reverb and the 
tremelo and playing different little lines 
rather than playing solid chords alt the 
time. And that’s where that came from 
(on ‘The Color Of Love'). As a matter of 
fact, I was doing a little bit of that in Mv 
Brother,The Man', in the background. 
When Wayne takes his lead in My 
Brother,The Man', there's this dry, funky 
guitar out front but in the back of the 
choruses, there's a guitar in reverb way- 
back playing individual notes. That's me." 

Proctor: “‘(You Are) The Color Of 
Love'was inspired by a song called The 
Girt From Ipanema ’. I liked that myste¬ 
rious, romantic sound. / also wrote that 
song about my wife. I met JoJo when 
she was twelve and I was fifteen. Wc 
have been together now 29 y ears, come 
this September.” 

Proctor: “To me.Talton was a mixture 
of Van Morrison and the Stones. He had 
that type of voice and the personality- of 
Mick Jagger more than anything else. 
Tommy was a ladies man. He loved 
women, as we all did. We'd had a few 
times on stage when the women would 


scream. We all loved it but Talton in par¬ 
ticular seemed to go berserk!" 

Proctor: "My first impression of 
was that he was a 
very good guitar player. 
~ viewed him in 
some ways as a 
competitor but 
then again, 
styles 
so dif- 
I 

song 
did in 

Paul 
and 
. Raiders, 
the record 
Like 

, there was a 
lead and 
we played that 
/ and I both 

off on a lead totally on our 
own. It was a very big clash and I think it 
made a big impression on people that 
heard us play that song." 

Tommy Talton: “Randy was a great 
organ play er. It was a little hard for him 
to cut loose. A lot of times, he was kind 
of inward, ya know? He always played 
organ good but when he opened up, he 
could really sing quite well, too." 

According to Boyte, he actually 
began playing piano at 
around age four or file. 

While in the 
Trademarks, he 
bought his first 
Hammond 
organ, a 
smaller M-3 
model. He 
used this as 
well as the 
aforemen¬ 
tioned 
Hohner elec¬ 
tric piano 
during We 
The People 's 
Hotline and 
Challenge Records 
phase. He eventual¬ 
ly traded in the Hohner 
for an RMI electric and in 
‘67, graduated to a Hammond 

Proctor: "Boyte sang in the Baptist 
Church Choir. His personality was very- 
up and down. One minute he would be 


way up and the next minute, down and 
very critical and cynical to the point that 
you’d want to beat the crap out of him. 
We’d have to stop sessions sometimes 
because he became really obnoxious. He 
was cynical and kinda cocky. But we 
graduated from high school together and 
graduated as friends. We went through 
the band as friends. 

"Randy was very talented. He got bet¬ 
ter and better. He sang very well in the 
group although I don't think his voice 
was as commercial as perhaps Duff or 
Talton. I'm not too sure mine was all that 
commercial, either." 

Duff: “Now at my old age, when I'm at 
work I listen to the oldies station. And 
anytime a Rascals tune comes on. 1 auto¬ 
matically see’ Randy. It sends me right 
back to some particular place we were 
playing and a tune wc were doing, and it's 
Randy. It's not even the Rascals!" 

Central Florida of the mid-1960’s was 
not exactly a hot bed of tolerance when it 
came to young men sporting hair at near¬ 
shoulder lengths. Duff: “In the early days, 
it was still the good old boy-s in high 
school: the high school football guys with 
the buzz cuts who were still the big deal 
in school. If you’d be around driving at 
night by y-ourself and you’d run into two 
or three or four football players next to 
you at a stop light, sometimes you had to 
take off and run for your life. It was seri¬ 
ous. I can remember running sever- 

Proctor: "I 
think I can 
even explain it. 
To understand 
your imag¬ 
ination 


to 
be 
to 

with 
down 
their 
You 
flat-out 

ansidered a sissy 
y wearing long 
Of course, our 
were the Beatles. It 

presented a lot of problems for us wher¬ 
ever we went.” 

Duff: “The very first time we went up 
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to Nashville, nobody in Nashville had long 
hair. Absolutely no one. It was the mid¬ 
dle of the Bible Belt. The Beatles were 
out nationally and it was like something 
you’d see on tv for them but nothing they 
could imagine in real life. As soon as we 
got to Nashville, we were invited to a 
radio station to do an interview. We had 
to walk right down through the middle of 
downtown to get up into the building to 
get to the radio station. It was like every¬ 
body in town stopped to look at these 
five guys walking down the street with 
this hair. They’d never seen anything like 
it. It was th e freakiest feeling.” 

Terry Cox recalls a similar incident 
that occured a year or so later in 
Birmingham, Alabama: “It was the 
damnedest thing. We all had hip-hugging 
bell bottoms and our grandmothers' beads 
around our neck. You could walk down 
the street and people would walk to the 
other side of the street to get the hell 
away from you.” 

Talton: “Well, you had to watch places 


you walked into. You found out the 
places you didn’t go. What's funny is 
years later when I came back to Orlando 
after leaving when I was eighteen, all the 
people that gave us grief about having a 
little bit of longer hair; these guys now 
had hair down to the middle of their 
backs!" 

By July 1966, We The People were tem¬ 
porarily on location in Nashville, both 
promoting “Mirror Of Your Mind” (a top 
ten record in Music City, so the story 
goes) and recording a follow-up. 

Duff: “There was another strange 
thing about Nashville, the first time we 
went up there. Whenever we played, if it 
was for youths, like a teen center or a 
teen club, we had to go outside of the 
city limits. All the teen clubs were out¬ 
side of town because there was an old 
ordinance on the law books in Nashville 
where kids weren’t allowed to dance 
inside the city limits after sundown. It 
was really odd. 


“We were supposed to do a big con¬ 
cert in Nashville, in a big hall, and nobody 
came. It was like about 40 people came 
and it was real disappointing. The rest of 
the gigs we did up there were just in little 
teen clubs and parties.” 

As Wayne remembers it, a more posi¬ 
tive occasion in Nashville was in perform¬ 
ing atop a flat bed truck for a receptive 
audience of several thousand teens: 
“Seeing those people down in the front, it 
was like watching somebody react to the 
Beatles. I knew we were on our way.” 

“InThe Past” fully delivered on 
Wayne’s rapidly maturing songwriting tal¬ 
ents (for those with short attention spans, 
refer to Proctor’s comments re: “My 
Brother,The Man”). With a surf-meets- 
raga workout as the songs main hook 
(and played on an otherwise completely 
unknown stringed instrument known to 
Wayne and Wayne only as the Octachord), 
this was he and band’s most inventive 
outing ever. 
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Proctor: “We did In The Past' fairly 
well (on stage), I thought, and I remember 
people being in a state of shock when 
they saw this funk>' little instrument and 
this huge sound come blasting out of it. I 
don’t think anybody could get a hold on 
what was going on. It was so weird at 
the time.” 

Talton: "At that time, it was hard to 
find anyone who was even a 
musician much less one who was 
doing something creative, on 
their own in comparison to every¬ 
one else I knew. If I knew anyone 
who played guitar or sang, they 
were just copying someone tbeyd 
heard. So it was very good to 
meet Wayne. 1 always respected 
him as a writer. He's a very tal¬ 
ented man and I love someone 
who thinks differently. And I hope 
he's still doing that. I haven't seen 
him in years.” 

While We The People would 
release just the three singles on 
Challenge, throughout the three 
decades since, a number of out- 
takes from these same sessions 
have surfaced. First came 
Proctor ’s jazzy "Declaration Of 
Independence ” and "Lovin ’Son Of 
A Gun’’, another Talton-penned 
winner. In Winter ‘66/67, they 
appeared in of all places, France 
(on St.John’s Shop', one of two We The 
People e.p.’s on London Records; expect 
to pay an exorbitant amount of francs 
for either of these picture sleeved rari¬ 
ties). 

Proctor: "We were cutting some stuff 
at RCA Nashville. Tony Moon knew a guy 
by the name of Jean-Marc Aletti, who's 
mother, I was told, was the owner of an 
RCA studio in Paris. Apparently through 
arrangement with Tony, this Jean-Marc 
took some of our stuff back with him. 
From that point, there was not only that, 
there were some other songs that were 
done by French artists that 1 have never 
even heard. I never got a chance to hear 
some of my songs that two French artists 
have recorded. I did become very good 
friends and communicated with Jean-Marc 
by mail. He ended up sending me a pair 
of Beatle Boots which I still have to this 
day, believe it or not. 

“I felt like we were good friends and 
I've tried over the years to get a hold of 
him. He was a neat guy. He apparently 
knew this Tom and Jerry, who was a 
French duo, and they're the ones that did 


the (non-We The People) song that was 
entitled Look' in English and Pleur’. I 
think, in French. (Note: A French-inter¬ 
preted cover of Wayne's “In The Past" also 
surfaced around this time, courtesy of 
female vocalist Delphine). 

"Lovin’ Son Of A Gun' was a song 
written by Tommy Talton and I remember 
playing it with him. The two of us in a lot 


of cases, especially in the early days, we 
kinda joined forces. It didn't last very 
long, but any song that either one of us 
did, we both put our names on it. As far 
as writing those songs, this wasn't neces¬ 
sarily the case, but that's the way the 
Beatles did it and we thought we were 
supposed to do it the same way. Tommy 
wrote Lovin' Son Of A Gun’ and he was a 
lovin' son of a gun ” 

In more recent years, additional 
unreleased (and uniformally strong) 
material has been located amongst the 
Challenge tape archives. The songs 
range from the punk protest of "By The 
Rule "and garage band call-to-arms, "Too 
Much Noise ”, to a cool, low-wattage 
throwaway in the vein of the Stones' 
“Sad Day " (“Free Information "), all 
inked by Talton. There’s Proctor-penned 
pop weirdness (“Alfred, What Kind Of 
Man Are You?", “Half Of Wednesday"), as 
well; even an honest-to-gosh straight for¬ 
ward pop song ("Beginning Of The 
End ”) from the band’s quirkiest writer. 

Proctor: " Free Information’was a 
Talton song. Randy Boyte sang it but 


Tommy wrote the song. I don't think he 
ever really liked it. 

" Half Of Wednesday ’was a cut that 
was done to utlize the Octachord. It 
ended up having kind of an Indian sound; 
from India. Half Of Wednesday , as a 
song, was always a little mysterious and 
misunderstood by people. I liked the 
name Tuesday, as in the actress Tuesday 
Weld, and wondered if there was 
any woman by the name 
Wednesday (Wayne obviously 
rehearsing down at Jungle Auto on 
nights The Addams Family' broad¬ 
casted back then). So, the song 
was written about a girl named 
Wednesday that I never knew or 
met. 

" By The Rule’ was a Talton song. 
He was a macho sort of guv . Why 
don’t you live by the rule I’ve 
made?' It was enjoyable to play. 
Too Much Noise' was an easy, fun 
song to play. And as someone had 
pointed out, it was kind of an 
anthem to a group such as ours. 
Someone was always complaining 
about the noise level of our prac¬ 
tices. The police were down 
there, it seemed, every night that 
we practiced trying to get us to 
hush up or turn down. The neigh¬ 
borhood was in an uproar. 

" Beginning OfThe End' was my 
song. I wrote and sang it. The 
more I hear it today, I notice a little bit of 
the Monkces and perhaps a little Beatles 
influence. Alfred What Kind Of Man Are 
You?' was written in Nashville late one 
night outside of the Alamo Plaza Motel. 
Tommy and I were sitting around writing 
stuff. One of the songs we wrote was 
called Stripes And Dots’ which I haven't 
heard in about thirty' years. It could be 
that Talton had some influence in writing 
Alfred What Kind Of Man Are You?', but I 
just can t remember." 

Upon leaving We The People, Wayne 
continued writing and submitting songs 
to Tony Moon and Barmour Publishing. 
His “Baby I Just Don’t Feel It" was placed 
with west coast soul sister Patti Drew 
(and appears on her 'Working On A 
Groovy Thing’album) while “Follow The 
Yellow Brick Road” was recorded by an 
Epic Records act, the Lemonade 
Charade. The most notorious Wayne 
Proctor cover of all, however, was the 
appearance of “In The Past ” on the 
Chocolate Watchband’s The Inner 
Mystique” LP. 
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As inexplicable as the Watchband 
cover stands, a weirder tale yet involves 
Wayne’s long distance offer to join the 
Standclls! 

Proctor: “I recall at some point, 
toward the end of We the People where 1 
was the first one to get burned-out, I did 
get a call from Tony Moon, from Nashville; 

I’m almost sure it was Tony, about the pos¬ 
sibility of going with the Standells. _ 

The only problem was, I needed to 
come to Atlanta, Georgia to do an w ‘?'° 
audition for'em. I went up to Rill 
Lowery Studios in Atlanta, which 
was where Billy Joe Royal record- £ I" ’ 
ed. I met Freddy Weller. He was §■ 
out in the waiting room as I went 
in to audition for the Standells. I 
did go in and audition for two or fl| 
three members of the Standells. It 
was a little while after they did 
'Dirty Water". (Note: If Wayne 
was auditioning for the bass slot 
vacated by fellow Floridian Dave 
Burke, then this episode most like- t|jjB 
ly t»K)k place in late 66). 

“I auditioned with my Gretsch jssj 
Country Gentleman. They asked IMS 

me to do a little playing, to see 
how I would fit into the group, so 
1 tore into it; did what 1 thought I 
did best and they thanked me for 
coming. I had to pay for my own hotel on) for a young Leesburg band taken 
and my trip up there, but I did enjoy it. It under his wings, the Kolor Korporation. 
was kinda like going to the big time, for 
me. And I guess it was about two or three 
weeks later that 1 got a call from 
California; from a girl who was a secretary 
for their agency or the record company. 

I’m not sure. She told me they liked my 
style, they thought I’d fit in with the 
group real well and that they wanted me 
to come on out. I thought about it on the 
phone for a few minutes and I said, 

"That’s great, but who’s gonna pay for my 
trip?” She said, “Oh, you'll have to take 
care of that on your own.” It was about 
the time that my wife JoJo and I were get¬ 
ting really close and 1 may have already 
quit We the People. 

“I thought about it but at the time 1 
didn't have the money. 1 could have 
made the trip but I wasn't given very 
strong support other than they liked the 
way I sounded and they thought I 
would’ve fit in with the group. But 
nobody offered to pay any plane fare or 
expenses, so I politely said,”Thank you, 
but I’ve got other plans”. I’ve oftened 
wondered since then what might’ve hap¬ 
pened had 1 gone out there. I’m sure my 
life would be a whole lot different than it 


is now. I’d either be a drug addict or 
maybe even a star. I’d like to think that 
maybe we could’ve pulled something 
together and made another hit for ‘em. 
After that, I went off to Tallahassee, got 
married, cut my hair and started working 
at a shoe store.” Proctor would briefly 
resurface within a year, writing both sides 
of a single (which he also played guitar 


just power.” 

Terry felt right at home performing 
live with We’ITie People. "We played stuff 
like Wade In The Water’by Graham Bond. 
And let me tell you what. Randy kicked 
it’s ass up one side and down the other! 
That song started out with a rumble from 
the bottom of his B-3 and roared. We did 
"America” by the Nice. We were doing 
_ that on stage. We weren’t doing 

I 'Follow Me Back To Louisville' on 

"Follow Me Back To Louisville", it 
should be noted, is not awful! 
With it’s chirpy "Western Union’’- 
style harmonies and slick playing, 
it pretty much avoids any refer¬ 
ence to the explosive Challenge 
sound. But David Duff's lead 
vocal, for what it’s worth, is 
excellent. Better yet is the sub¬ 
dued Tommy Talton-penned flip, 
“Flourescent Hearts”. 


end fohjre wite on the 


■ Besides another top twenty 

entry at home , “Follow Me Back 
To Louisville”predictably did big 
business in Peducab, Kentucky 
as well as, no surprise, 

Louisville. 

Cox: “We Played in Paducah, 
Kentucky’. We had friends there 
we stayed with when we played. They 
thought we were from outer space! 

“Louisville was the big thing, ft was a 
concert for Toys For Tots. Bobby 
Goldsboro was there. John Fred & the 
Playboy Band, one of my all-time favorites, 
was there. The Lemon Pipers were there. 
The Buckinghams were there doing ‘Kind 
Of A Drag’. And We The People had a 
song out, coincidentally, called ‘Follow Me 
Back To Louisville' and I’ve always 
assumed that’s why we were there. It 
was incredible. I’d never seen so many 
people. I walked out on stage 
before we were 


Enter new drummer Terry Cox: “I 
had played in a few groups before the 
Beatles came out, where our favorite 
albums were 'Live At The Apollo’ (James 
Brown) and Surfin'With Freddie King 
and those kinda things. I’m telling you 
the truth, ‘Live At The Apollo’ was our 
gospel. I was in a hand called Those 
Four Guys. The Beatles came out and 
things kinda changed. I got with a dif¬ 
ferent band called the Windsors. We 
played all the English stuff. Lee Ferguson 
hurt himself somehow in a car accident, 
the way I understand it, and 
they called me. 

Talton: “Lee 
was more of a 
powerful drum¬ 
mer than Terry. 

They were equally 
good drummers, 
they just had a dif¬ 
ferent approach. 

Tern’ sang, also, so 
he was probably 
thinking more on the 
musical end of it than 
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going to play. I don't think I was sup¬ 
posed to have done this, but I did. I 
walked out and hit one of my cymbals 
just to hear what it was going to sound 
like in that big place. The instant I hit my 
cymbal, a roar started and went right over 
me. I was the catalyst for this by hitting 
my cymbal. It was nuts. It blew my 
mind." 

On We The People's cover of the 
Rascals'“Love Is A Beautiful Thing" (a Fall 
'67 follow-up to “Louisville")... 

Besides a super-solid performance 
from the band that pays great reverence 
to the original (with David and Ranch - in 
the Eddie ri Felix role). Duff still argues 
that the harpsichord-cowbell intro was 
unnecessary - (and for the record, this fan 
thinks he's wrong!). Duff: “I personally 


didn’t like that intro. It was another 
thing Tony threw in. We liked it raw 
Whether it was the four of us or the five 
of us, we liked that raw sound. It was a 
sort of tiling we picked up from what 
the Beatles were doing in the beginning. 
We never liked all the added stuff, like 
Tony adding strings on a couple of cuts. 
And later on. on some of the RCA cuts, 
he added horns. Now I liked the horns, 
but it wasn't We The People." 

Also cut at or around this time was 
another Talton departure; a Sam & Dave- 
styled soul belter titled "Miscalculation": 
Cox: "'Miscalculation' was a town 
favorite. Everyone knew that song and 
wanted to hear it." 

Duff: “Everytime we played that some¬ 
where, it went over real well. I think 
Tommy was trying to capture that soul- 
punk-r&b thing. It was We The People 
r&b. 1 guess." 

By 1968, the changing times were 
catching up with We The People. A first 
sign of trouble was KCA's lack of interest 
in holding on to the band. Thus, the 
Spring ‘68 release of'Ain 't Gonna Find 
Nobody (Better Than You) “/"When l 
Arrive"effectively marked a close to the 
band’s recording career. For belter or for 
worse, the story of We T1)e People was 
hardly over. It just changed names, sort 
of. In 1968, in accord with the times, 
the band semiofficially altered their 
name to One Is (We The People)! 

Cox: "That idea probably came from 
Ron (Dillman). Are you familiar with 
Cassadaga? It’s a spiritualist resort; well, 
encampment, so to speak. It s north of 
here toward Daytona. It's near Deland. 

It s an encampment where many, many 


psychics have been since the early forties, 
probably. People used to drive up there 
to get readings or for seances. Ron met 
Sylvia Delong. She was an astrologer and 
she started doing Ron's charts. Bingo- 
bango, next thing you know, he's over in 
Poona. India. When he came back from 
there, we started doing sceances - after 
practice, of course - and we'd go to 
Cassadaga, this spiritualists camp, and go 
to trumpet sceances. The eastern influ¬ 
ence came from Ron, too. He just started 
getting into it. He got us all into it. It was 
wonderful at the time and a learning 
experience. We were totally drug-free, 
alcohol-free. We were very - open and hon¬ 
est and young. We all had new cars and 
thought. Golly, what a big, wonderful 
world.'" 

Duff: "Ronnie Dillman was going over 
to a little place here outside of Orlando 
called Cassadaga, for awhile. What it is is 
a retirement home for spiritualists. He 
started to get all of these readings and 
reincarnation lessons and all this weird 
stuff. We got into all this eastern religion 
stuff and at the time we were thinking 
about changing our name because we 
were back in the middle of that psyche¬ 
delic, underground period. There was so 
much change going on that we were 
thinking of changing our name. But this 
religion was based on this Indian guru 
who was the same person the Who's 
Tommy' was based on. I don't know if 
you've ever noticed, but somewhere on 
that album is a dedication to someone 
named Meher Baba. That was the same 
thing we were into. Same guy. We sorta 
stayed One Is (We the People) until we 
broke up. but the One Is never caught on. 
We were always still We the People. 
Nobody ever called us One Is. As a matter 
of fact, they didn't know what the heck 
we were doing. 

"(Laughter) I would imagine every 
one of us had a different relationship with 
Ronnie and I was probably the closest to 
him. He ended up being one of the clos¬ 
est friends I've ever had. I don't know 
how or why. It was sort of through trials 
and tribulations. When I first met 
Dillman. I was in a band which became 
the Offbeets, called the Nonchalants. 
Ronnie was about 360 pounds. We knew 
that he managed bands at the time but I 
would have never imagined working with 
him. Our drummer at the time,Tom 
Wynn, got ahold of him some how He 
came over to talk about being our manag¬ 
er and I thought it was a joke. Really; 
honest. It was like the classic big. fat 
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manager who smoked cigars. He was like 
Col. Tom Parker but bigger. Because he 
was so big, I think he had a lot of hang¬ 
ups about himself and people’s reaction 
to him so he had this drive. He had some¬ 
thing to prove to everybody and because 
he did, he helped push us along. I think 
that's one of the reasons why we got sort 
of where we did. There came a point 
where I think it was time to leave him 
and we didn't do it. Maybe that was a 
mistake. 1 don't know.” 

Talton: "Ron Dillman. It seemed his 
whole life was concerned with taking a 
band to the top of whatever he thought 
the top was. And I must admit, he did put 
his whole life into it. He tried and helped 
us get to where we got for awhile. But 
things move on. He moved, got a newspa¬ 
per job in Savannah, 1 believe.” 

Terry: "He was a perfectionist. The 
way he started out was by hanging out 
with the people who ran the youth cen¬ 
ters; the parents, the teachers, and those 
type of people. He got in and started rep¬ 
resenting groups. He promised to make 
sure that the groups were clean and per¬ 
formed in a professional manner. He was 
very good at promoting bands. He got us 
on Challenge and he got us on RCA 
Victor.” 

Wayne Proctor: “He was a strange sort 
of guy. I kept my distance from him. I 
think as a manager, he looked at us as a 
group with a lot of potential and I think 
he did everything he knew how. He was 
in some way associated with the Orlando 
Seminal , possibly as a writer of some sort 
but to this day I couldn't tell you. He 
always described himself as a scorpio per¬ 
sonality. I guess we grew up a lot under 
Ron’s wings. He took us to this place 
called Cassadaga, which you may or may 
not have heard about in Central Florida, 
which was a spiritualist community, i 
went to several of the people there with 
him and it scared the crap out of me! It 
was a weird place. To describe Ron, he 
had a very strong personality. And Ron 
was indeed a character.” 

David Duff's two cents on the oft 
strained relationship in the early days 
between Wayne and Dillman,“No, 1 don’t 
think you could’ve called them the best 
of friends.” 

Cox: "Kids would come to see We the 
People and just flip. Of course, you’ve got 
to remember that those were the days 
before drugs. I can almost pinpoint the 
day where everybody who was dancing 
around, jumping around, raising hell. 


packing the place, instead sat down on 
the floor, crossed their legs and expected 
to hear Ina Gadda Da Vida’. It seemed 
like it happened overnight, though I'm 
sure it didn't!” 

Duff: “I did some dope when the 
dope came in, later on in different bands, 
and it was stupid. I got the idea that 
everybody was doing that because they 
were looking for that thing that we had; 
that we didn’t need dope for. It was nat¬ 
ural. We were getting it for free. And 
there’s nothing that could ever match 
that. Nothing." 

/Is bad as drugs were screwing up 
things down at the Youth Center, a more 
dramatic event in the dwindling for¬ 
tunes of We The People (oops, "One Is") 
was the departure of Tommy Talton. The 
reason(s)? 

“Oh. nothing specific. Everyone was 
just moving in different directions. 

Some of the guys had wives and were 
starting families and didn’t have as 
much time to play as I did." 

Duff: “Later on, after he had left the 
group,Tommy went out to California and 
stayed out there for about a year. He 
came back and we visited some. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, We the People was still playing 
and he came back and played a couple of 
gigs with us. We were so close,Tommy 
and I, that we could look at each other 
sometimes and just sort of laugh and 
know what the other one was thinking. 
And 1 looked at his hand when he came 
home from California and the tips of his 
fingers were all so calloused that skin was 
just hanging in shreds off the ends of his 
fingers. I looked at him and said,' What 
are you doing?’, we laughed at each other 
and he said,'I can't stop playing.’ It's like 
he played all day and all night long ” 

We The People found a replacement 
for Tommy in Carl Chambers. 

Terry: "He wrote ‘Close Enough To 
Perfect'for Alabama. He played a 
Mosrite and at the time, we were play¬ 
ing songs like Eric Burdon - ‘Monterey’. 
We were doing ‘Miserlou’ at the time. He 
was a wonderful player. I don 't know 
how that ended. 

“Then, Skip Skinner got in the band 
but that was when the band was just 
going to hell. I mean, playing cheap gigs 
here and there. Nobody was enjoying it 
and we weren’t working on it anymore. 

1 think David got into drafting, Tommy 
went with Cowboy to Macon, Georgia. 
Randy, I don’t know. There was some 
kinda problem there. 

“I think the records were one thing 


and existing as a group was another 
thing. I'm not sure enough effort was put 
into sustaining work for the band. At that 
point, we all had new cars and mortgage 
payments. The number one issue should 
have been maintaining working. It kinda 
got away and pretty soon, there wasn't a 
lot of money'. We came back to Orlando 
and played a club called Hines' for a fel¬ 
low named Bob Fortier who we had 
known before and instead of playing in 
front of -40,000 people, we were playing 
in front of 40 people. That was '69,‘70. I 
went to work at Disney. I said, “Guys, let’s 
don’t break-up. Let's all just get jobs”, but 
no one had ever had a job! It had been 
this wonderful ride. In the end, it was 
pretty depressing. Apparently, there was¬ 
n’t anything Ron could do about it, or was 
willing to do about it.” 

Tommy Talton: "A couple y'ears ago in 
Orlando, I called this vintage record store 
to try' to find 'Last Night’ by the MarKeys. 

1 was trying to find that record, called up 
over the phone and said, ‘Well, let me 
order it.’ When I said my name to him, he 
said,‘Are you kidding me?’ 1 said. What?’ 
He said, Tommy Talton from We the 
People?!’and I said.'Ycah'. He said,‘Shit, 
man, we sell y'our records as soon as we 
get 'em in here; We the People records.’ I 
didn't even know they were available 
much less ‘selling’.” 

(Editor's Note: The record store guy 
Talton speaks of could only' be Ray Ehman 
of Rock ‘N’ Roll Heaven in Orlando. Ray 
was an invaluable aid in helping me get 
started. As a matter of fact, he hooked me 
up with David Duff!) 

David Duff: I don't know if it’s true 
for other groups or if anybody would 
mention it, but everybody in We the 
People teas a nice guy. You couldn’t say 
that about all the other bands and all 
the other musicians that were around at 
the time. There were always some creeps 
or guys that were so stuck on themselves 
that the other guys in their group didn’t 
like 'em. We the People were always just 
a bunch of nice guys and l felt lucky for 
that, ‘cause it made it fun. Nobody was 
out there trying to be Mr. Star. 

Everybody was friends and we all had a 
good time. 

“I took back on my life and I feel I’m 
so lucky to have been able to do this 
because to me it’s like nobody should’ve 
been allowed to have that much fun 
and get away with it.” 
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The CrtuUm 


NOVAS - THE CRUSHER +3! 

• 075 The Crusher/Take 7/On The Road 
Agam/My Stn Is M> Pride The magnum 

wrestling dopus ow$ to legendary Midwest 
mautei The Crusher takes on a new Me with 
«:g. b-deck of this garage classic plus a pa 
ot unished masterpieces Blast the ultimate 
version ot the Astronauts' My Sin Is My Pride 


JERRY MILLER = KING OF THE WORLD! 

• 073 THE INCREDIBLE RINGS The llmp/THE 

ELE6ANTS • Oob Poo Pah Ooo Future Moby 

Crap? legend mauls the $nott*s» guitar in da 
worn circa W with enough arragance. imper 
tinence and VOLUME to stun a swarm ot git 
mangiers at 100 paces! Jerry is the lustrous 
unassuming missing lm« godhead cross polli¬ 
nator that grafted NW to SW and hack again 
via f I Paso/Ciudad Juarez to the unleaded 
Mecca known as Tacoma. Washington, and you 
KNOW it. baby 1 .45 $3 50 


FOREVER GENE VINCENT 
■ 076 BLUE SENE In Love Again/Lonesome 
Boy/I he Nignt is So loneiy/in My Dreams 

blue side of our esteemed tf adored GV, goi 
but never ever ever forgotten Here the tant 
mount soul manglin’ baltadeer pows forth 


impeccable tjfsm sprai 
tude! Garnered from Ic 


NORTON CS RECORDS 

BOX 646 COOPER STATIONMEW YORK NY 10276 USA 


THE NORTON NORTHWEST ONSLAUGHT CONTINUES WITH FIVE NEW 
FOOTLONG SLABS OF PRIME TACOMA, WASHINGTON WILDISHNESS! 

GRANDIOSE PACKAGES OF LOUD SOUND ABUNDANCE FROM YOUR FAVE NORTHWEST POUNDERS! 
SONICS & WAILERS ETIQUETTE MASTERS NOW ON NORTOPHONIC LP’S AND COMPACT DISCS, TOO! 


Get on board and dig the ravaging R&B soaked crunch from the tag team 
onslaught of our feared and revered Northwest teen kings, the Waiters and 
the Sonics! Lush packaging, in-depth interviews, tons of info, pix! 
Featuring mega monstrous Nortophonic Loud Sound for massive fidelity. 
Long out of print on the preferred wax footlong format! Howling excel¬ 
lence! All five on wax now! Norton CD's on Etiquette LP’s in May! Order now! 

• NW 901 THE FABULOUS WAILERS 12 drivin’ instrumentals (incl. the dynam¬ 
ic hit Tall Cool One) & 2 scorchin’ vocal workouts! Incl. primo sides from the 
Waiters orig. debut LP + rare singles n’ unished blast Snake Pit! These clas¬ 
sic sides forged the hallowed Northwest Sound! (Ace CD $16) Norton LP $9 

• NW 902 THE FABULOUS WAILERS AT THE CASTLE The most influential 

early NW combo at their very wildest- live at the legendary Spanish Castle 
w/full revue incl. 15 year old sensation Gail Harris + the late, everso great 
Rockin' Robin Roberts!.Norton CD $12/ Norton LP $9 

• NW 903 THE SONICS - HERE ARE THE SONICS!!! Demented ‘65 debut 
album from the loudest crowd of punk rockers ever! An astonishing bat¬ 
tle of the wills of Parypa, Bennett, Roslie, Lind and Parypa, this LP has long 
provided the measuring stick for all wishful thinkers! Norton CD $12/ LP $9 


• NW 904 THE WAILERS - LIVEWIRE!!! Wallers fans have waited too long for 

this one! The first ever definitive collection of the Wallers 1965-67 best! Incl. 
the rawest cuts from their punk masterpiece album OUR OF OUR TREE + rare 
singles + unissued demos!.Norton CD $12/ Norton LP $9 

• NW 905 THE SONICS - BOOM The ultimate garage kings' 2nd killer LP blows 

neighborhood gourds just like it did in ‘66! Entire orig. album + 1972 live 
tracks ot The Witch and Psycho + crazed first sesh alt take of their first hit 
+ their snotty he-man anthem snarler 45 The Hustler! Giant gatefold cvr. 
features orig. front plus w/pix, interviews, mo'!.Norton CD $12/ LP $9 

Norton Northwest 7" Jukebox Series! $3.50 each 

811 Sonics - The Witch/Keep A Knockin' 

812 Wailers- Out Of Our Tree/You Weren't Using Your Head 

813 Sonics - Psycho/Have Love Will Travel 

814 Wailers - Live Wire/ Dirty Robber 

• 815 Sonics - Cinderelia/He's Waitin’ 

816 Sonics- Boss Hoss/The Hustler 

817 Wailers - Hang Up/Bama Lama Bama Loo 

818 Sonics- Strychnine/Shot Down 

819 Sonics - Louie Louie/Wailers- Louie Louie 

• 066 Sonics- Don't Believe In Xmas/Santa Claus (PS) 




NEW NORTON SEVEN INCH SAVAGERY = MAXIMUM WAXWORTHY BEWILDERMENT 


GHe wauers 

uvewire!!! 


fe/(718) 789 4438 * fax (718) 398 9215 • email nortonrec@aol.com 
website http://members.aol.com/nortonrec/norton.html 
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AT THE CASTlf 


SONICS - UNISSUED DEMOS! 

• 077 Sonics House Party Wailers House Party/ 
Ktcp A-Keockin'/TbmVHoM II The loodieit. 
Bashmgest. most savage NW teen Brats ever 
wftomp't Cct at the den six months before The 
Wfitch' R&8 soaked romposity nearly busied 
Mom S Dad's picfute window' Long tost, never 
•shed essentia! tiue tine garage punk mayhem I 
Get all eight Somes sevens an Norton, plus the 
IcngDlayes (now on CO toe)! Two volumes of 
umsfced tarty Sonics to come real soon toe! Ail 
Norton seven tnch 45 n £P slabs re only .$3 50 


BIG STAR - NEVER ISHED WHOMP! 

• 079 September Sorts) The Letter Coot pair 

o’ kilters from the new Mortar CD on out 
dear gear n - revered BIG STAR! Dig the heart 
stopping majesty of 1974 umsfted studio 
September Guris ptus never heard Memphis 
live growtor ot Box Tops mega hit The Letter! 
Dig Big Star reunion shtws in May if at all 
possible and crank this boss (full color pic 
sly!) seven UP on the Fisher-Price porto~playf 
Spin Norton CD 265 NOBODY CAN DANCE for 
maximum razzfe 1 CO $12/4553.50 























Sundazed 


180 gram deluxe gatefold editions 

Mr. Tambourine Man: LP 5057 
Turn! Turn! Turn!: LP 5058 
Fifth Dimension: LP 5059 
Younger Than Yesterday: LP 5060 







